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GENTLEMEN, 


"THE fulſome language of a 
flattering Dedication would be 

no leſs diſagreeable to you to receive, 
than to me to offer. But I will not 
loſe an opportunity of publicly ex- 
preſſing to you the honeſt ſentiments 
of an unfeigned reſpect. There ſeems, 
indeed, a peculiar propriety in dedica- 
ting a Treatiſe on Education to thoſe 
A 3 who, 
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who, in a manner which increaſes 
the obligation, have conſtituted me the 
ſuperintendant of an antient and re- 
ſpectable ſeminary. 

To the honour of the commercial 
orders in the community, it muſt 
be remarked, that, amidſt the avo- 
cations of lucrative purſuits, they 
have uſually paid attention to the 
ſtate of literature, and have greatly 
contributed to the diffuſion of polite 
learning, by expending the ſuper- 
fluity of their opulence in literary 
eſtabliſhments. 

If we examine the origin of many 
antient foundations, we ſhall find 
a great number of ſchools and col- 
leges inſtituted, endowed, and aug- 
mented, by the liberality of rich ci- 
tizens; by a liberality diſplayed at 
that early period, when reviving 
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learning, in a ſtate of infantine im- 
maturity, might again have expired, 
had ſhe not been foſtered by the 
warm influence of mercantile mu- 
nificence, | 

As one of the early benefactors to 
literature, Sir Andrew Judde, a Lord 
Mayor of London, and the pious 
founder of Tunbridge School in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, claims a 
ſhare of general gratitude, He was 
one of the many generous and wor- 
thy characters, who have adorned 
your very reſpeCtable Society, and, for- 
tunately for the ſchool, has appointed 
you the guardians and adminiſtrators 
of his bounty. You have not only 
expended his bequeſts in the ſervice 
of the ſchool, with the ſtricteſt inte- 
. grity, but from other reſources have 
adorned and enlarged the edifice, and 
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promoted every improvement which 
can conduce to the comfort of the 
maſter, and the accommodation of the 
ſcholar. 

A fortune acquired by commerce, 
when it is diſcreetly expended in ad- 
vancing learning, acquires a grace 
and elegance, which a life devoted to 
the accumulation of money for its 
own fake, can ſeldom poſſeſs. Indeed, 
the many inſtances of the Engliſh 
citizen's generoſity in building and 
enriching ſchools and colleges, and 
in affording exhibitions for the main- 
tenance of ſtudious youth, at the 
univerſities, ſeem to prove the error 
of an opinion very generally received, 
that a laborious attention to trade 
renders the ſentiments mean and nar- 
row. In a few individuals of neg- 
lected education, and confined ideas, 

it 
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it certainly has produced this diſ- 
graceful effect; but that it has not a 
ſimilar operation on all, is abundantly 
evinced by ſuch examples as that of 
a Judde, and a White, and of many 
whoſe munificence now flows in 
other channels, not leſs copious or 
uſeful. Charitable foundations un- 
thought of in many other countries, 
and ſuch as reflect honour on hu- 
man nature, are continually raiſed 
and ſupported by the citizens of 
London. Thus are we able to trace 
much of the national learning and the 
national beneficence, thoſe eminent 
qualities which have added an unri- 
valled brilliancy to the Britiſh cha- 
racer, to the ſame fertile ſource. 
Yes, Gentlemen; an impartial re- 
view will juſtify the aſſertion, that 
8 learning 
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learning in England is more indebted 
for thoſe nurſeries of learning, the 
grammar ſchools eſtabliſhed in al- 
moſt every town in the kingdom, 
and conſequently for the nobleſt 
productions of learning, to city cor- 
porations, and to individual citi- 
zens, than to others who, from their 
hereditary rank and power, might 
have monopolized the enviable pri- 
vilege of calling forth genius, and 
of diffuſing, by well-eſtabliſhed 
foundations, the poliſh and the 
light of learning throughout an 
empire. 

From you, then, who appear to in- 
herit the ſentiments, with the truſt 
repoſed in your predeceſſors, every 
attempt to improve the modes of 
education originating from a place 

which 
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which you have ever patronized with 
peculiar partiality, will for that rea- 


ſon be ſure to find a favourable 
reception. 


I am, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Tunbridge, Your obliged, and 
Jan. 1, 1781. Humble ſervant, 


VICESIMUS KNOX, 


P R E F A C E. 


HOU GH a conductor of a ſchool 

may be qualified by his experience 

to write on the ſubject of Education ; yet 
there are circumſtances ariſing from the 
nature of his engagements, which render 
the undertaking extremely delicate, 
While he recommends any particular 
mode, it will be ſuppoſed, that he is ob- 
liquely recommending his own plan, and 
conſulting little more than his own in- 
tereſt, If he ſuggeſts a hint derogatory 
from the merit of any new and faſhion- 
able method, or places of inſtruction, he 
will appear to ſome, to be actuated by 
envy, and to be artfully inviting pupils 
to his own roof. Many can ſee and attri- 
bute to ſelfiſh motives, a paſſage which 
tends to promote the writer's advantage, 


though 
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though they may be incompetent judges 
of the propriety of the ſentiment, or of 
the direction which it contains. 

It is indeed a truth to be lamented, 
that few of us are ſo improved by philo- 
ſophy, though we ſtudy and admire it, as 
not to feel the influence of intereſted mo- 
tives. It inſenſibly blinds the under- 
ſtanding, and often impels the judgment 
to decide unjuſtly, without the guilt of 
intention. I will not arrogate ſo much, 
as to ſuppoſe myſelf exempted from one 
of the moſt powerful principles of action 
which ſtimulate the human heart. But 
I will ſay, that I have endeavoured to 
diveſt myſelf of every improper prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, and to write the dictates of my con- 
viction, and the reſult of my experience. 
To ſome ſhare of experience he may 
without arrogance pretend, whoſe life has 
been ſpent with little interruption in 
places of education; at ſchool, as a 
learner ; at college, as a ſtudent; and 
again at ſchool, as a maſter, 

That I have notwithſtanding frequent- 
ly erred, 1s but too probable; and I am 
ſure 
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ſure I ſhould have profited little from 
experience, if I had not learned the folly 
of preſumptuous confidence. I am ready, 
therefore, to acknowledge my miſtakes 
upon conviction. Truth 1s my object; 
and if I have not yet diſcovered truth, it 
is ſtill equally deſirable, and will be wel- 
comed whenever it ſhall be pointed out 
by more ſucceſsful enquirers. 

Some apology may be thought neceſ- 
ſary for the number of quotations, All 
I can advance in my defence is, that they 
were not introduced from oſtentation, 
but to confirm my opinions. I was indeed 
deſirous of ſecuring ſome elegance and 
ſome authority to my book, by giving 
them a place in it. 
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NE. of the firſt ideas which will 

occur to a reader of my Treatiſe 
will be, the multitude of books 'which 
has appeared on the ſubject of educa- 
tion. The multitude of books written 
on the ſubject evinces its importance, but 
will not ſuperſede the neceſſity of an ad- 
dition to the number; for however the 
moſt celebrated pieces on education have 
amuſed the ſpeculative reader in the re- 
tirement of his cloſer, I will venture to 
affirm, that they have afforded but few 
valuable directions to the real ſtudent 
and the practical inſtructor. 

For the names and abilities of Milton, 
Locke, Rouſſeau, and of others who 
have written on the ſubject, I entertain 
all the reſpect which is due to them. 
Their ſyſtems are all plauſible, and truly 
ingenious. The world has long placed 
them high in the ranks of Fame, and they 
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indiſputably deſerve their honours. Bur, 

when they have written on education, 

they have fallen into the common error 

of thoſe who attend to ſpeculation more 

than to practice. In the warmth of the 

innovating and reforming ſpirit, they 

cenſure modes of treatment in themſelves 

right, they recommend methods which 

really cannot be reduced to practice, 

and which, if they could, would be uſe- 

leſs or pernicious. It is indeed ealy to 
cenſure preſent eſtabliſhments, and to 

[xx project new ones. The world is com- 
i l monly tired of that to which it has been 
„ long accuſtomed, and fondly attached to 

j' novelty. It is then no wonder, that vi- 

fionary writers on education are greatly 

admired, though their directions can ſel- 
dom be purſued. 

Innovation is indeed found to be fo 
agreeable to the human mind, and is 
received by the unexperienced and inju- 
dicious with ſuch avidity, that it be- 
comes expedient to ſtand up in defence 
of thoſe eſtabliſhed practices, which, be- 
ſides that they were originally reaſonable, : 

| | have 
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have been countenanced and ſupported 
by the uniform deciſions of long expe- 
rience. 

I mean, then, in the following Treatiſe, 
to ſpeak in favour of that antient ſyſ- 
tem of education, which conſiſts in a 
claſſical diſcipline, and which has pro- 
duced in our nation many ornaments 
of human nature. Its own excellence 
has hitherto ſufficiently recommended 
it; but it appears to the obſervers of the 
manners of the times, that a plan more 
ſuperficial, and more flattering to idle- 
neſs and vice, has of late begun to prevail. 

I am the rather induced to defend that 
diſcipline which lays the foundation of im- 
provement in antient learning, becauſe I 
think, and am not ſingular in the opinion, 
that not only the taſte, but the religion, 
the virtue, and, I will add, the liberties of 
our countrymen, greatly depend upon its 
continuance, True patriotiſm and true 
valour originate from that enlargement 
of mind, which the well-regulated ſtudy 
of philoſophy, poetry, and hiſtory, tends 
to produce; and if we can recal the an- 

8 0 B 2 tient 


tient diſcipline, we may perhaps recal the 
generous ſpirit of antient virtue, He 
who 1s converſant with the beſt Greek 
and Roman writers, with a Plato, a Xeno- 
phon, and a Cicero, muſt imbibe, if he 
is not deficient in the powers of intellect, 
ſentiments no leſs liberal and enlarged 
than elegant and ingenious. 

Indeed this enlargement, refinement, 
and embelliſhment of the mind, is the 
beſt and nobleſt effect of claſſical diſci- 
pline. It is not only deſirable, as it qua- 
lifies the mind for this profeſſion or for 
that occupation; but as it opens a ſource 
of pure pleaſure unknown to the vulgar, 
Even if claſſical inſtruction were not the 
beſt preparation for every employment 
above the low and the mechanical, which 
it confeſſedly is, yet it is in itſelf moſt 
valuable, as it tends to adorn and im- 
prove human nature, and to give the 
ideas a noble elevation. 

The poſſeſſion of an elegant mind is 
greatly ſuperior to the poſſeſſion of a 
fortune; and I do not conſider his lot 
as unfortunate, who enjoys but a ſmall 

income, 
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income, but has received the benefits of a 
liberal and philoſophical education, I will 
point out an inſtance taken from a depart- 
ment in life where inſtances abound, The 
country curate, though his pittance is 
ſmall, yet if he adheres to his character, 
and affects not the ſportſman, or the man 
of expenſive and vicious pleaſure, but has 
formed a taſte for the claſſics, for compo- 
ſition, and for the contemplation of the 
works of nature, may be moſt reſpectable 
and happy. The paſſions will ſometimes 
ruffle the ſtream of happineſs in every 
man; but they are leaſt likely to diſ- 
compoſe him, who ſpends his time in 
letters, and who at the ſame time ſtudies 
virtue and innocence, which indeed have 
a natural connexion with true learning. 
Yet whatever may be advanced in 
favour of claſſical education, they who 
cenſure it will always find a numerous 
audience. The ignorant, who are ſel- 
dom deficient in addreſs, will endeavour, 
like the crafty animal in the fable, to 
perſuade others, that the ornaments in 
which they are deficient, are of little value. 
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But I will venture to aſſert, that claſ- 
ſical learning tends moſt directly to form 
the true gentleman; an effect of it, which 
men of the world will ſcarcely allow. 
The buſineſs of forming the gentleman 
they arrogate to themſelves, and are too 
apt to ſeparate that character from the 
idea of the ſcholar. But it is not a faſnion- 
able dreſs, nor a few external decencies 
of behaviour, which conſtitute the true 
gentleman. It is a liberal and embelliſh- 
ed mind. I will not indeed aſſert, that 
a man who underſtands Virgil and Ho- 
race mult, from that circumſtance, become 
a gentleman ; becauſe 1t 1s poſſible that 
he may be able to conſtrue and to ex- 
plain the meaning of every word, without 
taſting a ſingle beauty; but I cannot help 
thinking, that no man can taſte their ex- 
cellence, without poſſeſſing a polite and 
an elegant mind; without acquiring ſome- 
thing more pleaſing than the mere graces 
of external accompliſhments. Is it not 
reaſonable to conclude, that he who has 
caught the ſpirit of the polite writers of 
the politeſt ages and cities, mult poſſeſs a 
peculiar 
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peculiar degree of poliſh and compre- 
henſion of mind? 

An objector may perhaps urge, that 
there are reputed ſcholars, who have no 
appearance of this ſuperiority ; and I will 
allow the aſſertion to be true; at the 
ſame time, I believe it is eaſy to aſſign 
the cauſe of this effect. Such perſons 
are reputed, and only reputed, ſcholars. 
Many have gone through all the forms 
of a learned education, and have aſſumed 
the appearances of learning, who poſſeſs 
not enough of it to render the poſſeſſion 
valuable. Such perſons bring learning 
into diſgrace, fince they aſſume the pride 
of it, and profeſs to have purſued it, yet 
diſplay no fruits of it which are genuine 
and deſirable, 

We every day meet thoſe who have 
been placed at great ſchools, and who are 
ſaid to have received a claſſical education; 
but who, at the ſame time, not only ex- 
hibit no peculiar advantages reſulting 
from it, but are alſo very ready ro con- 
feſs, that they have found it of little 
uſe. In all ſuch caſes, I muſt obſerve, 
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what I have before ſuggeſted, that, 
though they are ſaid to have had a claſſi- 
cal education, they really have not, It 
is true, that they have been placed at the 
ſchools where it might have been had, 


but they have not received it. Either 


they had no parts, or they were univer- 
ſally idle, or they were taken away too 
early. One of theſe circumſtances will 
be applicable to all; and I believe, in the 
preſent age, there are a great number, 
who have been placed in the claſſical 
ſchools without receiving any advantage 
from the claſſical mode of education, and 
who endeavour to bring it into diſre- 
pute by alleging their own examples 
of its inutility. 

There are, I think, two kinds of educa- 
tion ; one of them confined, the other 
enlarged ; one which only tends to qua- 
lify for a particular ſphere of action, for 
a profeſſion, or an official employment; 
the other, which endeavours to improve 
the powers of underſtanding for their own 
ſake; for the ſake of exalting the en- 
dowments of human nature, and be- 

coming 
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coming capable of ſublime and refined 
contemplation. This laſt is the educa- 
tion which it is the primary intention of 
this Treatiſe to recommend. It conſti- 
tutes a broad and a ſtrong baſis, on 
which any kind of ſuperſtructure may 
afterwards be raiſed. It furniſhes a 
power of finding ſatisfactory amuſement 
for thoſe hours of ſolirude, which every 
man muſt ſometimes know in the buſieſt 
walks of life; and it conſtitutes one of 
the beſt ſupports of old age, as well as 
the moſt graceful ornament of manhood. 
Even in the commercial department it is 
molt deſirable ; for beſides that it gives 
a grace to the man in the active ſtage of 
life, and in the midſt of his negotiations, it 
enables him to ENJOY HIS RETREAT WITH 
ELEGANCE, when his induſtry has accumu- 
lated the object of his endeavours. Sup- 
poſing for a moment, that a truly claſſical 
education were not the beſt preparation 
for every liberal purſuit, as well as the 
moſt efficacious means of exalting and 
refining the mind; yet, as the greater 
number are {till trained in it, who would 

chuſe 
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chuſe to be a ſtranger to that, in which 
almoſt every gentleman - has been in 
ſome degree initiated ? However great 
may be his natural parts, a man uſually 
appears in ſome reſpect inferior in truly 
good company, if his mind is utterly 
deſtitute of that ſpecies and degree of 
liberality, which a tincture of the claſſics 
is found to beſtow. 

I will not, however, injure the truth by 
inſiſting on too much. There are caſes 
in which claſſical learning may be pro- 
perly diſpenſed with; ſuch is that of a 
very dull intelle&, or a total want of 
parts; and ſuch is that of the boy who 
is to be trained to a ſubordinate trade, 
or to ſome low and mechanical employ- 
ment, in which a refined taſte and a 
comprehenſive knowledge would divert 
his attention from his daily occupation. 
It is certain that money may be acquired, 
though not enjoyed with liberality, with- 
out either taſte or literary knowledge. 
And indeed the good of the community 
requires, that there ſhould be groſſer under- 
ſtandings to fill the illiberal and the ſervile 
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ſtations in ſociety. Some of us muſt be 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water; 
and it were happy if thoſe could be ſe- 
lected for the work, whoſe minds Na- 
ture has rendered leſs capable of orna- 
ment. 

But, after all, if taſte, which claſſical 
learning immediately tends to produce, 
has no influence in amending the heart, 
or in promoting virtuous affections ; if 
it contributes not to render men more 
humane, and more likely to be diſguſted 
with improper behaviour, as a deformed 
object, and pleaſed with rectitude of con- 
duct, as beautiful in itſelf; if it is merely 
an ornamental appendage, it muſt be 
owned, that life is too ſhort to admit of 
long attention to mere embelliſhment, 
But the truth is, that polite learning is 
found by experience to be friendly to all 
that is amiable and laudable in ſocial 
intercourſe; friendly to morality, It 
has a ſecret, but powerful, influence in 
ſoftening and meliorating the diſpoſition. 
True and correct taſte directly tends to 
reſtrain the extravagancies of paſſion, by 


regulating 
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regulating that nurſe of paſſion, a diſ- 
ordered imagination. 
Indeed, however highly I eſtimate 
knowledge, and however I admire the 
works of a fine fancy; yet I will not 
ceaſe to inculcate on the minds of ſtudi- 
ous youth, that goodneſs of heart is 
ſupertor to intellectual excellence, and the 
poſſeſſion of innocence, more to be de- 
fired than taſte. At the ſame time, I 
cannot help feeling and expreſſing an 
ardent wiſh, that thoſe amiable quali- 
ties may always be combined, and that 
the nobleſt of all ſublunary objects may 
more frequently be produced, an all-ac- 
compliſhed man ! a character, perfectly 
polite, yet neither vain, affected, nor ſu- 
perficial ; elegantly and deeply learned, 
yet neither ſceptical nor pedantic ; that 
a graceful manner and a pleaſing addreſs 
may be the reſult, not of artifice, but of 
a ſincere and a benevolent heart; and 
that all the lovely and valuable qualities, 
whether exterior or internal, may ope+ 
rate in augmenting the general ſum of 
human happineſs, while they advance the 
dignity, 
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dignity, and increaſe the ſatisfactions, of 
the individual, 

Religion, learning, and virtue have 
ſometimes worn a forbidding aſpect, and 
have appeared, by neglect, unamiable. 
Elegant and ornamental accompliſhments 
have alſo ſometimes loſt their value, 
becauſe they have been unaccompanied 
with the ſolid qualities. The union of 
polite learning with uſeful and ſolid at- 
tainments, will add a luſtre and a value to 
both; and it is the ſcope of the following 
Treatiſe to promote their coalition. 
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ON ELEMENTARY DISCIPLINE, 
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Diverſity of opinions has prevailed 
concerning the time at which edu- 
cation ſhould commence. Many ſup- 
poſe that it is uſually begun too early. 
To determine the queſtion with accuracy, 
diſcernment muſt be exerciſed in diſco- 
vering the different degrees of expanſion 
which different minds diſplay, even at an 
infantine age. Upon the principle, that 
the earlieſt impreſſions are the moſt 
durable, and with a view to ſave time 

6 for 
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for higher improvements, I adviſe that a 
child may be taught all that it can com- 
prehend, as early as poſſible. 

To acquire the art of reading, is cer- 
tainly difficult to a very young boy; but 
we daily ſee the difliculty ſurmounted at 
the age of five or ſix. If it 13 not acquired 
about that time, we know that the diffi- 
culty increaſes with increaſing years. 
Many boys neglected at this age, have 
written a good hand, and have made 
ſome progreſs in the Latin grammar, 
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g before they have been able to read with 
+ fluency. Their inability in this reſpect 
wa has diſpirited them, by rendering them 
ll; 3 objects of deriſion to their juniors; and 
1 x this has given them an early diſreliſh of 
18 books, and has led them to ſeek for em- 
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ployment in diſſipation. Early inferio- 
rity has had a fatal influence on their ſub- 
| ſequent proficiency. 

1 Education ſhould begin even in the 
ia nurſery ; and the mother and the nurſe 
1 are, in the firſt ſtage, the beſt inſtruc- 
| tors. The taſk of teaching an infant the 
alphabet, is too painful for a man of a 
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very cultivated underſtanding, It is in- 
deed, in the preſent age, not unuſual to 
ſolicit the care of ſome ingenious per- 
ſons in teaching the very letters; and the 
reaſon aſſigned has been, that children 
acquire from the matrons who have com- 
monly held this province, little more 
than a diſguſtful monotony. This is 
often true; yet the greater expedition 
with which a child will probably learn to 
read, under the females who are always 
with him, who have been uſed to ma- 
nage him, and who can ſtoop to his in- 

firmities, than under a learned tutor, to 
whom the labour muſt be irkſome, and 
therefore often ill performed, is a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for adhering, during a few 
of the firſt months of inſtruction, to the 
old and eſtabliſned method. A ſenſible 
and well-educated mother 1s, in every 
reſpect, beſt qualified to inſtruct a child 
till he can read well enough to enter 
on the Latin grammar. I have indeed 
always found thoſe boys the beſt readers, 
on their entrance on Latin, who had 
been prepared by a careful and accom- 
pliſned 
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pliſhed mother. They have ſeldom had 
vulgar or improper tones, but have read 
with nnuſual eaſe and elegance, But 
even they who have been taught to read 
by the more illiterate, by nurſes, and 
by aged matrons, and have acquired 
diſagreeable accents, have ſoon loft 
them again- on receiving better inſtruc- 
tion, and on hearing better examples. 
And theſe early proficients in reading: 
have always made a more rapid pro- 
greſs in their grammar, than boys who 
were kept back by fanciful parents, leſt 
they ſhould be injured by too early ap- 
plication, or catch the inelegant enuncia- 
tion of an illiterate woman. 

Let then the child be taught to read, 
as ſoon as the infant faculties begin to diſ- 
play ſymptoms of improvable expanſion. 
His attention, active in the extreme, 
muſt fix on a variety of objects. Let 
his book be one of thoſe objects, though 
by no means the only one. Let no long 
confinement, and no ſeverity of repri- 
mand or correction, attend the leſſon. 
A little will be learned at the earlieſt age, 

and 
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and with the eaſieſt diſcipline. That lit 
tle will infallibly lead to farther improve» 
ment ; and the boy will ſoon, and with 
little pain to himſelf or others, learn to 
read ; an acquiſition, conſidered 1n its 
difficulty and its conſequences, truly 
great. He, on the other hand, who is 
retarded, by the theoretical wiſdom of his 
friends, till he is ſeven or eight years 
old, has this burthenſome taſk to begin 
when habits of idleneſs have been con- 
trated, and when he ought to be laying 
the foundation of claſſical knowledge. 

It is much to be lamented, that mo- 
thers in the higher ranks of life, who are 
uſually beſt qualified for the taſk, ſeldom 
have time or inclination to ſuperintend 
the elementary education of their own 
children. The happieſt conſequences 
would flow from their immediate inter- 
poſition. But it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the employment, though maternal ten- 
derneſs arid a ſenſe of duty may render 
it tolerable, is by ho means pleaſure- 
able ; unleſs, indeed, under the particular 
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circumſtances of a remarkable docility 
and an amiable diſpoſition. 

To facilitate the acquiſition of the art 
of reading, various contrivances have 
been invented. The letters have been 
made toys, and the whale buſineſs of 
learning to read has been converted into 


a game at play. The idea is pleaſing 


and plauſible; but I never yet ſaw any 
.great ſucceſs attend the attempt. Read- 
ing, if it was a game, was {till ſuch 
a game as the child liked leſs than his 
other diverſions. It was, indeed, a game 
which he would never play at if he could 
help it. I am not quite ſure, that it-is 
right to give him a notion that he has 
nothing to do but to play. Let him 
know, that he has buſineſs of a ſerious 
kind; and, by attending to it periodi- 
cally, let him contract a habit of appli- 
cation. A temporary attention to ſome- 
thing by no means tedious or labori- 
ous, but which he is at the ſame time 
not to conſider as play, will make his 
diverſion more agreeable, We all come 
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into the world to perform many duties, 
and to undergo many difficulties ; and 
the earlier the mind learns to bear its 
portion of them, the leſs likely will it 
be to ſink under thoſe burthens which 
will one day be impoſed upon it. To 
lead a child to ſuppoſe that he 1s fo do 
nothing which is not conducive to plea- 
ſure, is to give him a degree of levity, 
and a turn for diſſipation, which will cer- 
tainly prevent his improvement, and may 
perhaps occaſion his ruin. 

It is not rigid to explode thofe fan- 
ciful modes of inſtruction which injure, 
while they indulge, the inexperienced 
pupil. But it would be rigid not to 
unite the agreeable with the uſeful, 
whenever the union can be effected. 
Books, therefore, written for the uſe of 
children, ſhould be rendered pleaſing to 
the. eye and to the imagination, They 
ſhould abound in cuts, and ſhould be 
adorned with gilding, and every attract- 
ing colour. The matter ſhould be not 
only intelligible to the weakeſt capacity, 
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but intereſting. Fables are univerſally 
uſed, and with great propriety. No one 
wants to be informed how many, how 
various, and how well adapted books 
abound in our language for the uſe of 
children. Even the common ſpelling- 
books, though they exhibit no great in- 
genuity in their compilation, are ſuffi- 
ciently well calculated to teach the art of 
reading, and have been inſtrumental in 
teaching by far the greater part of the 
nation, from their firſt appearance. A 
poeteſs of our own times, remarkably 
diſtinguiſned by her taſte and genius, has 
condeſcended ta compoſe little books for 
the initiation of children in reading, and 
they ſeem well adapted to effect her laud- 
able purpoſe. 

The greateſt objection to the very early 
inſtruction which I recommend, is, 
that, when injudiciouſly directed, it may 
injure the health of the tender pupil. 
But it may certainly be ſo conducted, as 
neither to injure health, nor to preclude 
that lovely cheerfulneſs which marks and 
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adorns the vernal ſeaſon of life. All 
corporeal puniſhment *, and all immode- 
rate reſtraint, muſt be prohibited. Praiſe, 
careſſes, and rewards, are the beſt incite- 
ments to application. If theſe will not 
operate, the point muſt for a while be 
given up. A more favourable ſeaſon will 
ſoon arrive, under proper management. 
Theſe motives, however, will ſeldom fail, 
when applied by the parents, or by thoſe 
who have the real intereſt of the child at 
heart, and have integrity and diligence 
to promote it. Such qualities are cer- 
tainly more deſirable in the firſt inſtrue- 
tors, than learning and great abilities. 
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SECTION Il, 


ON DISCOVERING THE NATURAL 
PROPENSITY. 


Ut ſ#pe ſumma ingenia in occulto latent. 
PLauT, 


UCH has been faid on the ne- 
ceſſity of ſtudying the natural 
propenſity of the pupil, and of direct- 
ing him to thoſe peculiar ſtudies for 
which he appears particularly adapted 
by nature. Maſters have been cenſured 
for giving their inſtructions without a 
due diſcrimination, and for training a 
great number of boys, totally different 
in their ſeveral diſpoſitions, exactly in 
the ſame method. The cenſure is often 
miſplaced; for it ſeldom happens that 
the opinion of the maſter has any influ- 
5 0 ence 
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ence in determining the future profeſſion 
of the boy, or the particular modes of 
preparation for it. The parent, for in- 
ſtance, who has friends in the Church or 
in the State, ſends his child to the gram- 
mar- ſchool, where he 1s to be qualified 
for the univerſity. Perhaps chance, 
perhaps the caprice of the child, per- 
haps an opinion that he is not likely to 
make his way in any other road, fre- 
quently determine the father in ſelecting 
him for a learned life. The maſter re- 
ceives him into his ſchool. He can ſel- 
dom have a competent trial of him, 
previous to admiſſion. To refuſe him, 
even if he deſpaired of his ſucceed- 
ing as a ſcholar, would perhaps, in 
many reſpects, be imprudent; and very 
likely, if the ſchool is an endowed foun- 
dation, it would be unjuſtifiable. In this 
ſchool there uſually is, and there ought. 
to be, a regular plan of ſtudy. Accord- 
ing to this plan, every ſcholar muſt, 
for the moſt part, proceed. There 
cannot poſſibly be adopted as many dif- 
ferent methods of inſtruction, as there 

are 
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are diverſities of genius among the nume- 
rous individuals who fill a ſchool, The 
parent is commonly appriſed of the uni- 
formity of the plan, and is not eaſily con- 
vinced that his ſon is leſs fit than others 
to ſubmit to it. At leaſt, the previous 
determination, that he ſhall be brought up 
to ſome ſinecure in the Law or the Church, 
makes him careleſs about literary attain- 
ments, provided he 1s enabled, by a ſu- 
perficial improvement, to paſs from the 
ſchool to the univerſity, and to go 
through thoſe forms without which he 
cannot obtain the lucrative preferment 
which waits for his acceptance. 

Even where intereſt is not in view, the 
parent, without experience or examina- 
tion, often dictates the general plan of 
ſtudy in which his ſon ſhall proceed; and 
would be not a little offended, were a 
maſter to refuſe to admit, or adviſe to 
remove from his ſchool, the boy who is 
placed under his care. Indeed, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, maſters are un- 
fortunately neceſſitated to conſider them- 
ſelves under an obligation to the parent, 
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and conſequently to repreſs or ſubmit 
their own judgment, when it does not 
coincide with paternal authority. 

But ſuppoling that maſters were ap- 
pealed to, and their judgment followed, 
in determining whether or not a boy is 
fit for a learned life, and in pointing out 
the means which are the likelieſt to 
lead to ſucceſs in it; and ſuppoſing that, 
after a long trial, they were diſintereſted 
enough to acquaint a parent with a ſon's 
inability ; yet there would be many miſ- 
takes committed in this important deci- 
ſion. For though maſters, from their 
general experience, and from their par- 
ticular knowledge of the boy placed under 
their inſpection, are indiſputably the 
moſt competent judges, of all others, 
yet, from the nature of things, they muſt 
often be miſtaken. The appearances, 
from which they muſt judge, are deceit- 
ful. A boy, during three or four years 
continuance at ſchool, will appear ſtupid, 
and will make little proficiency, Keep 
him there another year, and perhaps his 
parts break forth on a ſudden ; his emu- 
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lation is ſtrongly excited; he feels a 


ſtrips thoſe who went before him. This 
revolution often takes place. On the 
other hand, he who is cried up as a pro- 
digy of infant genius, often becomes dull, 
contracts an averſion to learning, and 
never gains any valuable attainment. 
The mental faculties, in different conſti- 
tutions, diſplay themſelves earlier or 
later, according to ſome internal orga- 
niſation, as difficult to be obſerved as 
explained by human ſagacity. The pa- 
rent, therefore, muſt follow the dictates 
of common ſenſe and prudence in the 
diſpoſal of his child, and leave the reſult - 
to Providence. Suppoſing him diveſted 
of all parental partiality, he cannot form 
fuch a judgment of a child, at that early 
period at which his future profeſſion is 
often fixed, as can fully be relied on; 
but he may ſee clearly the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of temporal advantage, and he may 
purſue the uſual methods of qualifying 
his ſon with a degree of conſtancy, vigi- 
lance, and induſtry, which may in ſome 
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meaſure overcome the defects of nature, 
if any exiſt, This will be the wiſeſt con- 
duct, notwithſtanding what has and will 
be ſaid, by thoſe whoſe wiſdom originates 
in theory uncontrolled by practice, on 
the neceſſity and the poſſibility of diſco- 
vering in childhood the predominant de- 
fects or excellences which point out Na- 
ture's intention “. 

All human creatures, not in a ſtate 
of real idiotiſm, are capable of making 
ſome advances in knowledge; and it is 
ſomething to proceed a little way. Idiot- 
iſm, however, and all very near ap- 
proaches to it, are viſible to a common 
obſerver; and he may be ſuſpected to be 
near it himſelf, who ſhould ſele& a ſon 
under this misfortune for a ſtudious life, 
'But there 1s no good reaſon, why all who 
poſſeſs a common ſhare of common un- 


* The marks of a proper diſpoſition for a ſcholar 
are theſe, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rep, 
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derſtanding, ſhould not have a fair pro- 
bation. At any rate, it is probable they 
will make ſome improvement. It is poſ- 
ſible they may make a great one. For 
no one can foreſee, to what extent that 
ſhare of underſtanding may be dilated, 


by the co-operation of a ſecret and internal 


vigour with favourable circumſtances. 

I wiſh to guard parents againſt a com- 
mon miſtake. They are apt to think early 
vivacity and loquacity marks of genius, 
I would deſpair of none but idiots ; but 
I would ſooner deſpair of a remarkably 
vivacious child, than of one whoſe reſerve 
and ſilence wear the appearance of dul- 
neſs *. | 


Illud ingeniorum velut præcox genus non per- 
venit ad frugem . . . Placent hæc annis comparata, 
deinde ſtat profectus, admiratio decreſcit. 
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SECTION III. 


ON THE QUESTION, WHETHER A PUBLIC OR 
A PRIVATE EDUCATION Is TO BE 
PREFERRED. 


Non enim vox illa preceptoris, ut cœna, minus 
pluribus ſufficit; ſed ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis 
caloriſque largitur. QUINTILIANs 


ROM the time of Quintilian to the 
preſent day, it has remained a doubt, 
whether public or private education is the 
more conducive to valuable improve- 
ment. Quintilian approved of public 
education, and has ſupported his opi- 
nion, as indeed he always does, with rea- 
ſons which carry with them irreſiſtible 
conviction. From the arguments which 
he has uſed, and from the dictates of 
obſervation, I am led not only to prefer 
public, 
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public, but entirely to diſapprove pri- 
vate education, unleſs under the particu- 
lar circumſtances which I ſhall preſently 
enumerate. 

Though, upon the whole, I prefer the 
education of ſchools, yet I know that 
much licentiouſneſs has often been found 
1 in them. The prevailing manners of the 
4 age, and of the world at large, are apt 

to inſinuate themſelves into thoſe ſemi- 
naries of learning, which, by their ſeclu- 
ſion from the world, might be ſuppoſed 
to be exempted from its corruptions. 
The ſcholars bring the infection from 
home; and perhaps the maſters them- 
ſelves at length acquire a tinge from the 
predominant colour of the times. From 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, it is certain 
that ſchools often degenerate with the 
community, and contribute greatly to 
increaſe, by diffuſing, at the moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible periods of life, the general 
depravity. The old ſcholaſtic diſcipline 
relaxes, habits of idleneſs and intem- 
perance are contracted, and the ſcho- 
lar often comes from them with the ac- 
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quiſition of effrontery alone to compen- 
fate for his ignorance. When I recom- 
mend public ſchools, therefore, I muſt be 
underſtood to mean places of education 
where the intention of the founder 1s not 
quite forgotten, and where a degree of the 
more practicable part of the original diſci- 
pline is ſtill retained. Such, I truſt, may 
be found; and ſuch will increaſe in num- 
ber, when the general diſſipation, which; 
it is confeſſed, has remarkably prevailed 
of late, ſhall be corrected by public diſ- 
treſs, or by ſome other diſpenſation of 
Providence. 

The danger which the morals are ſaid 
to incur in ſchools, is a weighty objec- 
tion. I moſt cordially agree with Quin- 
tilian, and with other writers on this 
ſubject, that it is an ill exchange to give 
up innocence for learning. But perhaps 
it is not true, that, in a well- diſciplined 
ſchool (and it is only ſuch an one which 
I recommend), there is more danger of a 
corruption of morals than at home. I 
am not unacquainted with the early pro= 
penſity of the human heart to vice, and 
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I am well aware that boys contribute 
greatly to each others corruption. But 
I know, that the pupil who 1s kept at 
home cannot be at all hours under the 
immediate eye of his parent or his in- 
ſtructor; it muſt happen, by chance, ne- 
ceſſity, or neglect, that he will often aſſo- 
ciate with menial ſervants, from whoſe 
example, eſpecially in great and opulent 
families, he will not only learn meanneſs, 
but vice. But ſuppoſing him to be re- 
ſtrained from ſuch communication, the 
examples he will ſee in the world, and 
the temptations he will meet with in an 
intercourſe with various company at an 
early age, will affect his heart, and cauſe 
it to beat with impatience for his eman- 
cipation from that reſtraint which muſt 
be taken off at the approach of manhood. 
Then will his paſſions break forth with 
additional violence, as the waters of a 
ftream which have been long confined. 
In the courſe of my own experience, I 
have known young men nearly ruined at 
the univerſity, who attributed their wrong 
conduct to the immoderate reſtraint of a 

domeſtic 
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domeſtic education. The ſweets of li- 
berty never before taſted, and the allure- 
ments of vice never before withſtood, be- 
come too powerful for reſiſtance at an age 
when the paſſions are all ſtrong, reaſon 


immature, and experience entirely defi- 
cient. 


After all the confinement and trouble 
of a domeſtic education, it is probable 
that the boy will at laſt be ſent to the 
univerſity. There he will find the greater 
part of his aſſociates to conſiſt of young 
men who have been educated at ſchools ; 
and if they have any vices, he will now 
be in much greater danger of moral in- 
fection, and will ſuffer worſe conſequences 


from it, than if he had not been ſecluded 
from boys at a boyith age. He will ap- 
pear aukward, and unacquainted with 
their manners. He will be neglected, if 
not deſpiſed. His ſpirit, if he poſſeſſes 
any, will not ſubmit to contempt ; and 
the final reſult will be, that he will 
imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, their irre- 
gularities, in order to gain a welcome re- 
ception, From actual obſervation I am 
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convinced, that this voluntary degeneracy 
does often take place under theſe, or un- 
der ſimilar circumſtances. That happy 
conduct which can preſerve dignity and 
eſteem at the univerſity, without any 
blameable compliances, muſt ariſe from a 
degree of worldly wiſdom, as well as 
moral rectitude, rarely poſſeſſed by him 
who has been educated in a cloſet. It is 
not enough, that the mind has been fur- 
niſhed with prudent maxims, nor that 
the pureſt principles have been inſtilled 
into the heart, unleſs the underſtanding 
has itſelf collected ſome practical rules, 
which can only be gained by actual in- 
tercourſe, and unleſs that degree of for- 
titude 1s acquired, which perhaps can 
only ariſe from frequent conflicts termi- 
nating 1n victory. 
With reſpect to literary improvement, 
I think that a boy of parts will be a better 
ſcholar, if educated at a ſchool, than at 
home. The reaſon is, that in a ſchool 
many circumſtances co-operate to force 
his own perſonal exertion, on which de- 
pends the increaſe of mental ſtrength, 
and 
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and of courſe improvement, infinitely 
more than on the inſtruction of any pre- 
ceptor whatſoever. 

Many of the arguments in ſupport of 
this opinion muſt be common, for their 
truth 1s obvious. Emulation cannot be 
excited without rivals; and without emu- 
lation, inſtruction will be always a tedi- 
ous, and often a fruitleſs, labour. It is 
this which warms the paſſions on the ſide 
of all that is excellent, and more than 
counterbalances the weight of tempta- 
tions to vice and idleneſs. The boy of 
an ingenuous mind, who ſtands at the 
head of his claſs, ranks, in the microcoſm 
of a ſchool, as a hero, and his feelings are 
ſcarcely leſs elevated. He will ſpare no 
pains to maintain his honourable polt ; 
and his competitors, if they have ſpirit, 
will be no leſs aſñduous to ſupplant him. 
No ſeverity, no painful confinement, no 
harſh menaces will be neceſſary. Emu- 
lation will effect in the beſt manner the 
moſt valuable purpoſes ; and at the ſame 
time will cauſe, in the boſom of the ſcho- 
lar, a pleafure truly enviable. View him 
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in his ſeat, turning his Lexicon with the 
greateſt alacrity; and then turn to the 
pupil in the cloſet, who with languid eye 
is poring, in ſolitude, over a leſſon which 
he naturally conſiders as the bane of his 
enjoyment, and conſequently feels no 
other wiſh than to get it over as ſoon as 
he can with impunity. It is true, a pri- 
vate tutor may do good by praiſe ; but 
what is ſolitary praiſe to the glory of 
ſtanding in a diſtinguiſhed poſt of ho- 
nour, the envy and admiration of a whole 
ſchool *? 
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The ſchool-boy has the beſt chance of 


acquiring that confidence and ſpirit 
which 1s neceſſary to diſplay valuable 
attainments. Exceſſive diffidence, baſh- 
fulneſs, and indolence retard the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge, and deſtroy its due 
effect when acquired. They are the cauſe 
of pain to their poſſeſſors, and commonly 
do injuſtice to their real abilities, and 
hurt their intereſt, It is one circum- 


® Ducere vero claſſem pulcherrimum. 


QuINTILIAN. 
ſtance 
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ſtance in public ſchools, which tends to 
give the ſcholars a due degree of confi- 
dence, that public examination or election 
days are uſually eſtabliſhed in them; 
when, beſides the examination, which, if 
undergone with credit, inſpires courage, 
orations are ſpoken before numerous au- 
ditors. This muſt greatly contribute to 
take off that timidity, which has filenced 
many able perſons brought up to the bar 
and to the pulpit, The neceſſity of 
making a good appearance on public 
days, cauſes a great degree of attention 
to be paid to the art of ſpeaking; an 
art, which, from the defect of early cul- 
ture, has been totally wanting in ſome 
of our beſt divines; many of whom never 
gave ſatisfaction to a common audience 
in preaching thoſe compoſitions, which, 
when publiſhed, have been admired in 
the cloſer. 

The formation of connections which 
may contribute to future advancement, 
and of friendſhips which cannot eaſily be 
diſſolved, has always been a powerful ar- 
gument in ſupport of the preference of 

D 4 public 
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public ſchools. Such connexions and 
ſuch friendſhips have been, and may be 
formed. The opportunity which public 
ſchools afford, is certainly an addition- 
al circumſtance in recommendation of 
them. - But I cannot omit expreſſing my 
diſapprobation of the practice which has 
ſometimes prevailed, of ſending a ſon to 
ſchool merely to form connexions. One 
reaſon is, that a ſon, in ſuch caſes, has 
been uſually inſtructed at home, to pay a 
ſervile deference to thoſe of his ſchool- 
fellows who are likely to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by future rank or fortune. By this 
ſubmiſſion, he has acquired a meanneſs of 
mind highly diſgraceful to a man of libe- 
ral education. He has entered into a 
voluntary flavery, for the ſelf-abaſement 
and inconveniences of which, no emolu- 
ment can compenſate; and he has not 
unfrequently been fruſtrated in his expect- 
ation even of profit; for it ſo happens, 
that the ſervility which accommodates 
the great man; often renders the volun- 
tary dependent contemptible in his ſight, 
After many years ſervitude, the greedy 

expect- 
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expectant is often diſmiſſed, as he de- 
ſerves, unrewarded. But let him gain 
what he may, it will, in my opinion, be 
dearly purchaſed at the price of the 
conſcious dignity of a manly independ- 
ence. Thoſe diſintereſted friendſhips 
which are formed at public ſchools, from 
a real congeniality of ſentiments and 
taſte, will certainly contribute much 
to comfort, and perhaps to advancement, 
Experience proves, that they are more 
durable than thoſe formed at any ſub- 
ſequent period. 

A great degree of bodily exerciſe is 
neceſſary for boys. Nature has taken 
care to provide for this neceſſity, by 
giving them a propenſity to play. But 
they never enter into the puerile diver- 
ſions with proper ſpirit, but with boys. 
He then who is placed at a ſchool, has 
the beſt opportunity of anſwering the 
intentions of nature, in taking that 
conſtant exerciſe which contributes 
equally to ſtrength of body and vigour 
of mind. 
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I may add to the many arguments 
in favour of ſchool- education, the plea- 
ſure and enjoyment of the pupil. Placed 
in a little fociety of members like him- 
ſelf, he finds ample ſcope for the ex- 
ertion of his various powers and pro- 
penſities. He has friends and play-fel- 
lows conſtantly at hand; and the buſy 
ſcene paſſing before him, is a never-fail- 
ing ſource of amuſement. 

The private pupil languiſhes in ſoli- 
rude, deprived of many of theſe advan- 
tages, or enjoying them imperfectly. 
He feels but little emulation; he con- 
tracts a difidence; he makes few friend - 
ſhips, for want of opportunity; he is 
ſecluded from the moſt healthy exer- 
ciſes; and his early youth, the pleaſant 
ſpring of life, is ſpent in a painful con- 
finement. 

But yet there are a few circumſtances 
which will render private education 
the moſt proper. Theſe are, uncommon 
meekneſs of diſpoſition, natural weak- 
neſs of underſtanding, bodily infirmity, 
any remarkable defect of the ſenſes, 

and 
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and any ſingular deformity. Boys in 
theſe circumſtances ſhould be treated 
like thoſe tender plants, which, unable 
to bear the weather, are placed under 
glaſſes, and in the ſhelter of the green- 
houſe. The oak will flouriſh beſt in an 
open expoſure *. 


The principal objection offered againſt the edu- 
cation of ſchools, when compared with private tui- 
tion, has always been, that the morals are in greater 
danger at ſchool than at home. But let us hear a 
ſenſible poet of antiquity on the ſubject: 


Plurima ſunt —— Fama digna finiſtra -—— 
Quz monſtrant ipfi pueris traduntque PARENTE*®. 
Sic Natura jubet ; velocius et citiùs nos 
Corrumpunt VITIORUM EXEMPLA DOMESTICA— 
JuvenaL. 


Add to this, that Lycurgus, Plato, and many other 
wiſe men of antiquity, as well as of modern times, 
have preferred public education. 
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SECTION IV. 


ON GRAMMARS, AND INTRODUCTORY 
BOOKS TO THE LATIN. 


Plus habet operis quam oſtentationis. 
QUINTILIAN, 


F no books has there appeared a 

greater variety than of Grammars. 
Almoft every maſter of eminence ſeems, 
at one time, to have thought that he 
could improve or facilitate the element- 
ary parts of the Latin language. Many 
of their productions were really ingeni- 
ous; but the multiplicity of them tended 
to retard, rather than to promote, a ge- 
neral improvement. 

An uniformity of grammars in all 
grammar-ſchools is of great importance 
to the public; and ſo it appeared to 

King 
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King Henry the Eighth, and to ſuc- 
ceeding monarchs, who ſtrictly enjoined 
the univerſal uſe of that excellent com- 
pilation which paſſes under the name of 
Lily, though he was not the only com- 
piler of it. Of ſuch material conſe- 
quence was this uniformity eſteemed, 
and ſuch were the pains taken to preſerve 
it, that biſhops were obliged to enquire 
at their viſitations, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and ſince, whether there were any 
other grammar taught in any ſchool 
within their reſpective dioceſes, than that 
which was ſet forth by King Henry the 
Eighth, and has ſince continued. Other 
grammars have, indeed, occaſionally 
been uſed during the lives of their au- 
thors, and in the ſchool for which they 
were intended; but none of them have 
continued long, or become general, I 
will therefore confidently recommend a 
continuance of this grammar, becauſe 
the experience of more than two centu- 
ries has evinced its utility, and becauſe I 
am ſure there 1s none better accommo- 
dated to ſchools. Time has decided on 


it; 
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it; and it is often as injurious as pre- 
ſumptuous to controvert his deciſions, 

In the old editions of Lily's grammar, 
there were a few miſtakes; ſuch as tend 
to prove the remark, that nothing 1s 
begun and brought to perfection at the 
fame time; yet ſuch as do not miſlead 
the learner in any truly important article. 
But every thing ſhould certainly be ren- 
dered as perfect as human abilities can 
render it; and therefore the ingenious 
Dr. Ward has very properly publiſhed a 
new edition, with notes and corrections. 
Boys do not often attend to the notes ; 
they are uſually ſatisfied with the text. 
Yet it is right that there ſhould be notes. 
They may do good, they can do no 
harm; and for that reaſon it is proper 
to adviſe the general reception of Ward's 
edition. | 

The Eton grammar 1s a uſeful abbre- 
viation, and is perhaps very juſtly pre- 
ferred, upon the whole, to the more pro- 
lix original. Nothing militates againſt 
the reception of it, but a wiſh to preſerve 
the uniformity of grammars ; and Lily's 

I has 
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has hitherto prevailed with good ſucceſs. 
For the ſame reaſon, I would not adopt 
Ruddiman's Rudiments, nor any of thoſe 
various Introductions which are uſed ia 
ſome ſeminaries. I do not cenſure them 
in any reſpect; I only think them unne- 
ceſſary, and avoid them for the ſake of 
preſerving an uniformity. 

Nor is this regard to uniformity found- 
ed on caprice, but on many ſolid reaſons, 


Among others, it may be remarked, that 


boys are frequently removed from one 
ſchool to another. If they change their 
grammars, the injury they receive by re- 
moval is great. They muſt inevitably 
loſe time. Happy if that is the worſt 
conſequence! A perplexity of mind of- 
ten enſues, fatal to their farther advance- 
ment. That maſter has had bur little 
experience, to whom the ill effects of a 
change in grammars are unknown. 
But whatever grammar may be uſed, 
I would not have the attention of the 
young ſcholar confined during a very 
long time to the grammar only. I mean, 
that as ſoon as poſſible he ſhould be in- 
| troduced 
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troduced to the parſing and conſtruing 
of ſome eaſy Latin author, in order to 
exemplify, by actual reading, the many 
rules he every day commits to memory, 
This not only enables him to under- 
ſtand them more clearly, and to remem- 
ber them better, but renders the Rudy 
of grammar, which to a young mind is 
neceſſarily dry, ſomewhat entertaining. 
I have known boys quite wearied and 
diſguſted with learning the grammar, for 
a whole year, without any variety. Nei- 
ther- were they ſo well grounded as others 
who had opportunities of applying the 
various rules, by reading leſſons in ſome 
ealy author. 

The grammar is by no means to be 
neglected or deferred. If a gramma- 
tical foundation be not laid deep at an 
early age, it will not. often be laid fo 
as to bear a large ſuperſtructure. - Let 
me then be clearly underſtood. The 
grammar ſhould be daily and hourly ſtu- 
died; but in order that it may be ſtudied 
with more ſucceſs and more pleaſure, 


I wiſh the eaſieſt and moſt entertaining 
Latin 
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Latin author that can poſſibly be found, 
to be read with it. This reading ſhould 
commence as ſoon as the nouns, pro— 
nouns, and verbs are perfectly learned. 
It is certain that a boy will improve 
much faſter by this method, than by la- 
bouring invariably in the ſame courſe till 
he has paſſed through the grammar in all 
its parts. 

I know it is a common objection to 
the received grammars, that the rules 
are in Latin. It has been called abſurd 
to begin, as it were, with the end, and 
to learn Latin by thoſe rules which pre- 
ſuppoſe a knowledge of Latin already 
acquired. The objection appears plau- 
ſible to thoſe who are not properly 
acquainted with the ſubject. But it 
muſt be remembered, that there is ſub- 
Joined at the end of the book a literal 
tranſlation, and that, by learning the rules 
in Latin, the meaning of many words is 
diſcovered to the ſcholar, which ,would 
be unknown to him if he learned them 
in Engliſh only; that he is initiated by 
theſe in the art of conſtruing ; and, to 

E | ſum 
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ſum up the whole in a few words, that 
more good ſcholars have been formed in- 
this method than by others, which, in- 
deed, have generally been invented and 
practiſed by the vain or the viſionary. 
The long duration, the univerſality, the 
ſucceſs, and the reaſonableneſs of the 
practice, of learning Latin rules, will. 
probably continue it, notwithſtanding the 
attacks of thoſe who derive their ideas 


_ chiefly from ſpeculation.. 


Parents,- indeed, - who have not had a 
claſſical education themſelves, - and who 


are unacquainted with the true means of 


obtaining its advantages, and perhaps 
with the nature of them, are apt to be im- 
patient in the expectation of their appear- 
ance. When a boy begins to learn Latin, 
they immediately expect him to ſhew ſome 
evident ſuperiority over others in all the 
puerile purſuits. Perhaps he appears in- 
ferior to them. His attention to his 
grammar may cauſe a temporary neglect 
of leſs important, - but more ſhining, at- 
tainments, What he is learning has- 
nothing of ſhow in it, It makes no ap- 
pearance 
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pearance in the eyes of the ſuperficial. 
It is, as Quintilian obſerves, like the 
foundation of a building, which, though 
the moſt important part, lies concealed 
under the earth. Parents muſt not 
expect the crop in the ſeaſon of plant- 
ing. They muſt form an analogical 
argument, from conſidering the nature of 
vegetables. Thoſe are ſeldom the moſt 
valuable, durable, or beautiful, which 
emerge from the ground, or expand theit 
bloſſom, at a very early ſeaſon. But 
they which make no ſhow at the firſt 
approach of ſpring, are often, during 
their apparent inaction, ſpreading their 
roots deeply and widely, in order to 
diſplay, at a maturer period, a profuſe 
luxuriance. | 

At great grammar-ſchools, little at- 
tention can be paid to this impatience of 
the injudicious parent, A regular plan 
is uſually there eſtabliſhed ; ſuch an one 
as, from the earheſt times, has been at- 
tended with ſucceſs. The great and lead- 
ing principle of that plan is, to lay a 
FIRM AND DURABLE FOUNDATION IN 
$$ GRAMMAR. 
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GRAMMAR. I hope no parental indul- 
gence, and no relaxation of diſcipline, 
will avail to bring into neglect this leſs 
ſplendid, but indiſpenſably neceſſary, at- 
tainment. When the grammar is learned 
inaccurately, all other juvenile ſtudies, if 
proſecuted at all, will be proſecuted inac- 
curately ; and the reſult will be, imper- 
fect and ſuperficial improvement. The 
exerciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of 
mind acquired in conſequence of that 
exerciſe, are ſome of the moſt valuable 
effects of a ſtrict, a long, and a laborious 
ſtudy of the grammar at the puerile age. 
At that age, grammatical ſtudies muſt 
be difficult ; but the difficulty is every 
day conquered, and the conqueſt has 
given additional ſtrength and confidence, 


and has facilitated the acquiſition of far- 
ther victories“. 


* Mr. Cowley is ſaid to have learned grammar 
by books, and not books by grammar. To apply 
to both at the ſame time, is certainly beſt, even from 
the firſt entrance on Latin. " 
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SECTION V. 


ON SCHOOL-BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, &c. 


Pueris quæ maxime ingenium aJant, atque ani- 
mum augeant, prælegenda. QUINTILIAN, 


N the more celebrated ſchools, the 
proper books are already choſen ; be- 
cauſe the maſters of them are and have 
been men of judgment and learning. 
But as I wiſh to comprehend every thing 
that appears uſeful, I truſt it will not 
be preſumptuous, to make a few re- 
marks on ſchool- books, and the editions 
of them which are beſt calculated to ac- 

celerate the improvement of ſcholars. 
The choice of a dictionary is no unim- 
portant matter. I need not ſay that 
Ainſworth, and the Abridgment, are the 
only dictionaries to be uſed in the higher 
| E 3 claſſes ; 
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claſſes; but one of their excellences, 
their copiouſneſs, is an objection to them 
in the lower. A boy juſt out of his ac- 
cidence, when he begins to read the 
Latin Teſtament, is under the neceſſity of 
looking out in the dictionary almoſt every 
word. He looks them out in Ainſworth ; 
a book, which, even abridged, is from 
its bulk very inconvenient to a very lit- 
tle boy ; ard there, after much labour 
and loſs of time, he finds the Latin word 
he ſought. Under it he finds twenty 
meanings, . beſides phraſes and authori- 
ties, He reads them all as well as he 
can, and when he has done, he is as 
much at a loſs as at firſt, To avoid this 
very great obſtacle to improvement, I 
ſtrongly recommend, for the firſt two or 
three years, the uſe of a little portable 
dictionary, compiled by Entick. When 
it is improved and a little augmented in 
another edition, it will be, from its con- 
venient ſize and conciſeneſs, the beſt 
calculated for very young ſcholars of any 
extant. I muſt repeat, leſt I ſhould be 
miſunderſtood, that this ſhould only be 

I | adopted 
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adopted during the two or three firſt 
years, and that Ainſworth's is the dictio- 
nary to be uſed by the ſenior ſcholars. 
The abridgmentof Ainſworth is undoubt- 
edly better adapted to ſchools than the 
original work. If any prefer Young's, or 
Cole's, there is no objection to the uſe of 
them; though no good reaſon can be 
given for the preference. 

Schrevelius's Lexicon is, with great 
propriety, every where uſed. It is parti- 
cularly adapted to the Greek Teſtament, 
and to Homer; and is well fuited both 
to the beginner, and to the proficient in 
Greek. Hederic's ought, however, to 
be always provided in the ſchool, for the 
common uſe of all the Greek ſcholars ; 
for ſometimes a word will occur in 
reading, not included in Schrevelius. 
Scapula is juſtly difuſed in ſchools, fince 
his method is perplexing to a learner, 
though his book 1s excellent. 

I would baniſh all Nomenclators, parſ- 
ing Indexes, Synopſes, the Clavis Ho- 
merica, and the Clavis Virgiliana. The 
dictionary, the grammar, and the 

# E 4 LIVING 
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LIVING INSTRUCTOR, Conftantly near, 
are the only allowable auxiliaries. The 
other contrivances generally ſerve either 
to confuſe the ſtudent, or to increaſe, by 
encouraging, his idleneſs. The revivers 
of learning, who had none of theſe aſ- 
ſiſtances, have never been excelled in the 
knowledge of the antient languages. 

I have already mentioned the grammar 
moſt commonly approved. I have pre- 
ferred Clarke's Introduction for begin- 
ners, becauſe the Latin is furniſhed on 
one ſide of the Engliſh. Perhaps that 
circumſtance is an objection to its uſe 
among the higher claſſes. Let then the 
Eton Exempla Moralia be ſubſtituted in 
its place. | 

With reſpect to chuſing the Latin and 
Greek books proper to be read in ſchools, 
and adapting them to the age and claſs 
of the ſcholars, no judicious and expe- 
rienced maſter will want directions. But 
F will beg leave humbly to offer, and 
not to obtrude, my ſentiments on 
this ſubject, as it is a ſubject of im- 
primes: = 


Suppoſe | 


\ 
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Suppoſe then the ſchool to be divided, 


as it often is, into eight claſſes. In the 
firſt or loweſt claſs, the grammar only 
will be uſed; in the ſecond, let Corde- 
ry's Colloquies and the Latin Teſtament 
be introduced; in the third, let the books 
conſiſt of Cornelius Nepos, Phædrus, and 
the latter part of Cordery ; in the fourth, 
of Ovid's Epiſtles, Eraſmus's Dialogues, 
and Phædrus continued; in the fifth, 
of Ovid's Epiſtles and Metamorphoſes, 
Virgil, and Cæſar; in the ſixth, let Greek 
be commenced, and let the books conſiſt 
of the Greek Teſtament, Virgil, and Cice- 
ro's Letters; in the ſeventh, of the Greek 
Teſtament, Lucian, Virgil, Cicero de 
Officus ; in the eighth, of Homer, De- 
moſthenes, Xenophon, Horace, Juvenal, 
Virgil, Cicero's Orations, and his De 
Amicitia and De Senectute. 

General removals ſhould take place 
throughout the ſchool] twice a year. 
The beſt ſcholars ſhould be promoted to 
the next claſs, and the others remain 
where they were, another half year. 
The books ſhould be read in regular 


rotation, 
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rotation, and with the moſt ſcrupulous 
regard to method and regularity. 

The editions of fchool-books in Uſum 
Delphini, are almoſt univerſally received. 
J confeſs I do not approve them. I 
Know that the interpretation is always 
more attended to than the text. The eye 
and mind of the young ftudent are con- 
fuſed with a page crowded with that, 
and with annotations The maſter 
ſhould, indeed, have a comment before 
him, to aſſiſt and facilitate his buſineſs of 
explanation ; but I wiſh the ſcholars to 
have editions without notes, or with very 
few notes. The type and paper cannot 
be too beautiful. Theſe allure and pleaſe 
the eye. With ſuch editions, let the boy 
diſcover the meaning of his leſſons, 
proprio marie, by his own efforts, and 
the uſe of dictionaries. It will be diffi- 
cult at firſt, The maſter will have addi- 
tional trouble. But the ſcholar will de- 
rive great ſtrength of mind from being 
obliged to exert himſelf, and will infal- 
Iibly ; improve much faſter, and retain his 


improvements longer, than if he were 
aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted with thoſe inventions, which, 
though they were deſigned to introduce 
the ſtudent to his books with greater eaſe 
and ſucceſs, are always abuſed to the gra- 
tification of indolence. 

I will not cloſe this ſection without 
declaring, that, in pointing out books, or 
editions of books, I neither mean to Gdic- 
tate nor to promote the intereſt of any 
ſelfiſh editor. I write what I think, and 
I offer directions on this topic, unneceſ- 
ſary indeed to the profoundly learned, 
but ſuch as may poſſibly iuggeſt ſome 


uſeful hints to the inexperienced in- 


ſtructor®., 


* Since the above was written, I have had the 
ſatisfaction to find, that I am not fingular in diſap- 
proving ſchool-books with annotations, &c. Felton 
has the following paſſage in his Diſſertation on the 
Claſſics : 

« The celebrated Dr. Buſy ſtrictly forbad the 
« uſe of notes; and, for our Greek and Latin au- 
„ thors, we had nothing but the plain text in a cor- 
«© rect and chaſte edition.“ 
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SECTION VI. 


ON WRITING EXERCISES, 
Stylus optimus magiſter. Cic, 


O enſure improvement, it is not 
enough to be paſſively attentive to 
inſtruction, Opportunities muſt be given 
to the ſtudent to diſplay his attainments. 
He muſt learn to reduce theory to prac- 
tice, He muſt exemplify his rules. He 
mult be exercifed in thinking, He muſt 
be accuſtomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and a 
habit muſt be formed of literary labour. 
For all theſe reaſons, it has been the 
cuſtom of our beſt ſchools to exact from 
the ſcholars a written exerciſe, to be 
brought every morning on entrance into 
the ſchool, Under proper regulations, 
and duly attended to, both by the in- 
ſtructor and the pupil, this practice has 
been 
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been productive of effects greatly bene- 


ficial. I therefore recommend it to be 
univerſally purſued, as ſoon as the pupil 
ſhall be capable of writing eaſily and 
legibly. 

From the age of eight to ten, no exer- 
ciſes can be done with more propriety 
than thoſe of Clarke's Introduction. I 
think it would be ſuperfluous to go 
through the whole of that book, and I 
think the moſt ſucceſsful method 1s to 
go through a page or two only of each 
chapter, in order to exemplify the rules 
of Syntax; and to repeat them three, 
four, or five times, according to the 
boy's capacity, and improvements. This 
method, I am convinced by experience, 
will give the ſcholar a clearer idea of his 
buſineſs, than a regular and laborious 
application to the whole book, in the or- 
der in which it is left by the author. 
Care ſhould be taken that the rules pre- 
fixed to the chapters are carefully read, 
and fully explained before the chapter is 
begun. Half the uſual labour, and half 
the uſual time, will produce more than 
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double the improvement, if care is taken 
at firſt to give the ſcholar clear ideas. 

After the age of ten, provided the 
boy's improvements are adequate to his 
age, I adviſe that he ſhall begin to 
compoſe nonſenſe Latin verfes. I wiſh 
to begin this exerciſe early, becauſe it 
will inſenſibly, and in a very ſhort time, 
acquaint him with the quantities of Latin 
words, without a knowledge of which 
he will not be able even to read Latin 
with propriety. This, however, need 
not be done every night, but alternately 
with exerciſes adapted to the age and 
acquirements. Clarke's Introduction 
muſt till furniſh the exerciſe once or 
twice a week. Indeed, it is not to be 
entirely relinquiſhed till a very confider= 
able progreſs is made in Latin compo- 
ſition. 

At the age of thirteen, ſuppoſing, as 
we did before; that the abilities and im- 
provements of the pupil are adequate to 
the age, I would gradually introduce 
him to compoſe in Engliſh, His firft 
effort ſhould be, to write from memory 
| | ſome 
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fome of ZEſop's Fables in his own words, 
grammatically correct. When he can do 
this tolerably well, let him write for his 
exerciſe, once or twice in the week, a 
letter on a familiar ſubject, to a parent, 
a brother, a fiſter, or an acquaintance. 
At fourteen, or before, if he poſſeſſes 
parts, let him enter on Engliſh themes. 
But in order to facilitate this buſineſs, to 
gain a copia verborum, and a collection 
of ideas, he muſt be directed to read 
every day, as his private ſtudy, the Ro- 
man Hiſtory, Plutarch's Lives, and the 
Spectator. Other books may be adopted 
in proper ſucceſſion. But I would begin 
with theſe, becaufe I have found them 
peculiarly uſeful. Plagiariſm muſt be 
diſcouraged. And in order to diſcourage 
it, I think it beſt not to be too ſeverely 
ſtrict in remarking and puniſhing the 
many and egregious miſtakes which will 
appear-in the firſt attempts. When a 
boy finds that no fault is forgiven, he 
will be tempted to ſteal from authors, to 
avoid correction. And when this prac- 
tice is become habitual, it will defeat all 
our 
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our intentions of promoting his improve- 
ment in Engliſh original compoſition., 
For the mind, naturally indolent, will not 
beſtow the labour of invention, when it 
finds it can eſcape with impunity with- 
out ſuch labour, and that it incurs pu- 
niſhment by offering to the eye of the 
maſter its own imperfect, though labo- 
rious, productions. 1 25 

From fourteen to eighteen or nineteen 
(and I would by no means adviſe, that the 
ſtudent who is to make a ſolid improve 
ment in learning, ſhould leave his ſchool 
till he is about that age) I recom- 
mend that the ſcholars week ſhall be 
thus employed: Monday evening, in 
Latin themes; Tueſday evening, in Latin 
verſe; Wedneſday evening, in Engliſh 
letters; Thurſday evening, in Engliſh 
verſe; Friday evening, in Latin verſe; 
and the interval from Saturday to Monday, 
in a Latin and an Engliſh theme. The 
days and the exerciſes may- indeed be 
varied, and I only ſet down this plan 
for. the ſake of preciſion. In a practical 
treatiſe, ſuch as this profeſſes to be, it 

15 is 
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is right to ſpecify particulars, and it is 
here done without the leaſt intention to 
dictate. | 

It muſt be remembered, as we proceed, 
that the books ſelected for private reading 
and ſcholaſtic ſtudy, in the courſe of this 
progreſs, muſt be ſuch as have an immediate 
relation to the exerciſes to be performed. 
The beſt models of compoſition muſt be 
placed before the eyes of the ſtudent at 
all times, but more particularly while he 
is engaged in the work of imitation. 
And to imitate well a Virgil, a Cicero, 
a Pope, and an Addiſon, indicates a 
mind which has imbibed a portion of 
their mental excellence. No method is 
ſo likely to cauſe this moſt deſirable 
participation of their ſpirit, as repeated 
and continued efforts to exhibit, in juve- 
nile exerciſes, their ſentiments and their 
ſtyle. 

This aſſiduous and unremitted attention 
to exerciſes will, I apprehend, be con- 
ſidered by the ſuperficial as too great a 
taſk, and as too ſevere an exaction. To 
ſuch I can only ſay, that if they will not 

F let 
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let their ſons or ſcholars ſubmit to it, 
they muſt not expect any great and laſt- 
ing effects from that which is com- 
monly called a good education. How few, 
indeed, do we ſee bring a knowledge of 
the antient languages from their ſchools, 
ſufficiently extenſive or profound to be 
uſeful in any great degree, or even to be 
retained by them throughout their lives? 
What is the cauſe ? Undoubtedly, an in- 
dolence in themſelves, and a too great 
indulgence 1 in their ſuperintendents, who 
will not let them ſubmit to any degree of 
application which is painful. But I will 
venture to repeat a truth, which has been 
collected and confirmed by revolving 
ages. It is, that ſuch is the appointed 
condition of human affairs, that no object 
really and durably valuable, can be gain- 
ed without labour and difficulty. This 
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Vita labore dedit mortalibus. Hos. 
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is the price at which Providence has de- 
creed, that the ſatisfaction and advan- 
tages ariſing from the poſſeſſion of any 
extraordinary degree of excellence ſhall 
be purchaſed. 

But, indeed, the labour of compoſition 
is not always painful, I have known boys 
of parts take great delight in compoſing 
themes and verſes. The natural pleaſure 
of invention, and the conſciouſneſs of 
increaſing ſtrength of mind, alleviated 
all the labour of the work“; and the 
praiſes and encouragement they received, 
gave their ingenuous minds a glow of de- 
light, which none of their uſual diverſions 
could confer. When once a boy feels 
an emulation to excel in his compoſitions, 
his improvement is ſecure, 


s fſuvat ipſe labor. MazT. 
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SECTION VII. 
ON WRITING LATIN VERSE. 


Interim ſatis eſt, fi puer omni curà et ſummo, quan- 
tum illa ætas capit, labore, aliquid probabile ſcrip- 
ſerit ; in hoc aſſueſcat, hujus rei naturam ſibi faciat. 
| QuINTILIAN, 


OME. writers on the ſubject of edu- 
cation have expreſſed themſelves 
againſt the general practice of compoſing 
Latin verſe at ſchools, with a degree of 
acrimony, which has led their readers to 
conclude, that they themſelves were 1g- 
norant of the art, and without a taſte for 
its beauties. I ſhould imagine, too, that 
ſome of them never had a truly claſſical 
education at a public ſchool, or were 
members of either Engliſh univerſity. ; for 
both theſe are often the objects of their 
pointed, but oblique, ſatire. 


However 
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However they may have gratified their 
ſpleen, or promoted their intereſt, by 
cenſuring the methods of public ſchools, 
they have acted in this inſtance without 
candour, and in oppolition to experience. 
Mr. Burgh is one of the writers who 
have attacked, with great freedom, the 
plan of public ſchools. I reſpe& his 
memory greatly, as that of a man of 
ſenſe and virtue, and of one who pro- 
moted the cauſe of virtue, and of every 
thing good and great, by his Dignity of 
Human Nature, But I think, that in his 
cenſure of the practice of compoſing 
Latin verſe, and Latin proſe, at ſchools, 
he appears to be under the influence of 
prejudice, He has, indeed, declaimed 
againſt it with plauſibility, and in a man- 
ner likely to convince a certain claſs of 
readers. It is eaſy to produce many ar- 
guments againſt what he has advanced; 
but I will only refer thoſe who are con- 
verts to his doctrine, to the deciſions of 
long experience. Let them read Wood's 
Athenæ, and the Biographia Britannica, 
They will there find, that the ornaments 
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of our nation, of letters, and of mankind, 
were inſtructed according to the uſual 
methods; that is, were early tinctured 
with the claſſics, accuſtomed to compoſe 
in Latin verſe and proſe, and ſent from 
their ſchool to the univerſities. They 
will be led to conclude, from theſe and 
from many living inſtances, that the claſſi- 
cal mode of inſtruction received in public 
ſchools, is the beſt foundation for future 
improvement in every department of learn- 
ing. Science, properly ſo called, may be 
afterwards acquired. Claſſical learning 
opens an avenue to this, and every object 
of liberal purſuit; and he who ſets out 
without it, will find many obſtructions 
in his paſſage. I think myſelf diveſted of 
prejudice, when I declare, that I never 
yet knew a writer who appeared to great 
advantage in his ſtyle, or who was well 
received by perſons of allowed taſte, 
whatever might be his ſcientific attain- 
ments, if he were totally ignorant of 
claſſical learning. Such an one might 
write an uſeful, but ſeldom an agreeable, 


book, 
It 
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It appears then from the obſervation 
of real facts, that there is no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe the long eſtabliſhed methods of 
public ſchools unable to produce, as they 
have produced, the moſt accompliſhed cha- 
rafters. Indeed, when I fee many among 
the great, andamong others, who have been 
educated according to the ſchemes of in- 
novators, exhibiting an ignorance of an- 
tient learning, and ſcarcely retaining 
even the ſuperficial qualifications, which 
they acquired under innovating inſtruc- 


tors; I am inclined to attribute much 


of the levity of the preſent age, to a 
preference which has been given, by 
thoſe whoſe example 1s ſeducing, to an 
education totally unclaſſical. 

It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the 
moſt part, to the eſtabliſhed methods, re- 
jecting nothing but abuſes. As a part 
of the eſtabliſhed methods, I wiſh to re- 
tain the practice of teaching boys to com- 
poſe Eatin verſe. But let me not be 
miſunderſtood. I agree with Mr. Burgh, 
and with his partiſans, that, when a boy 
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1s deſigned to fill a ſubordinate ſphere in 
commercial or active life, to trouble him 
with Latin verſification, is to waſte his 
valuable time. Such a mode of gaining 
an intimate knowledge of the claſſics, 1s 
deſirable to thoſe only who are to aſſume 
a profeſſion, or adorn a fortune. 

To perſons in ſuch circumſtances, 
and with ſuch liberal views, I ſtrongly re- 
commend . an adherence to the plan 
which includes Latin verſification. I 
am not ſo unreaſonable as to recommend 
the practice, merely becauſe it has been 
long eſtabliſhed ; but I own I derive an 
argument for its excellence, from its 
long eſtabliſhment. And I will add, that 
I know from actual experience, that it is 
the beſt method of giving a ſtudent a 
refined taſte for claſſical expreſſion. The 
neceſſity of compoſing Latin verſe, ren- 
ders the ſtudent more careful in ſelecting 
elegancies, than he would be, if he were 
only to read without imitating a Horace 
and a Virgil. 

Thoſe who think differently from me, 
are ſtill at liberty to follow their own 


Judg- 
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judgment, which, I am moſt willing to 
allow, may very likely be right, though 
it appear to me erroneous. The greater 
part of the regularly educated, I believe, 
think with me on this ſubject. I will 
therefore proceed to ſpecify that plan 
which I judge moſt likely to facilitate 
the acquiſition of this elegant attain- 
ment. 

A common method is, to ſuffer boys at 
firſt to write verſes formed of words, 
combined without regard to meaning, or 
grammatical conſtruction, but, at the 
ſame time, with a cloſe attention to the 
rules of Proſody. This method certainly 
contributes to facilitate the purſuit, 
though it is not univerſally approved. 
It certainly ſhould not be continued very 
long; but it is an excellent mode of in- 
troduction to an art which is attended 
with difficulty. 

Inſtructors differ much in opinion re- 
ſpecting the propriety of allowing their 
pupils a Gradus ad Parnaſſum. I am 
one of thoſe who think, that the facili- 
tating methods often contribute to re- 


tard 
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tard advancement by indulging indo- 
lence *, But this is certain; if you for- 
bid the uſe of the Gradus in a place of 
education, your prohibition will be fruſ- 
trated by the clandeſtine introduction of 
it. It is a book eaſily procured, and 
boys in the ſenior claſſes will not be 
without it. I have known it permitted, 
and uſed with judgment, by boys, who 
have received great improvement from 
it. When the pupil poſſeſſes an un- 
common ſhare of parts, he will aſcend 
Parnaſſus without this ſtep to help 
him. I have ſeen excellent copies of 
Latin verſes compoſed by boys who 
were never openly indulged with the uſe 
of the Gradus; and I think that the im- 
provement made without it, will be more 
permanent and ſolid. The misfortune 
is, that the art is ſo difficult at firſt, that 
the greater part of boys are likely to be 
deterred and diſguſted, if they are denied 
this aſſiſtance. 


* Ipſa denique utilifima eſt exercitationis diffi- 
cultas. QUINTILIAN. 


When 
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When the quantity of words 1s pretty 
well known, I have found it a very good 
method to place the words of one of 
Martial's Epigrams, or of any beautiful 
paſſage in the Latin poets, out of their me- 
trical order, and to require the ſcholar to 
form them into verſes. I have likewiſe 
uſually given him literal Engliſh tranſla- 
tions from a Latin poet, written in lines 
correſponding to each line in the poer, 
and deſired him to tranſlate them into 
Latin verſe. When this was done, the 
original was read, and compared with the 
pupil's production. 

But I have no great opinion of exerciſes 
conſiſting merely of tranſlations. It is beſt 
to exerciſe the boy's invention. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he can write hexameters 
and pentameters, let him have a ſubject 
given him. Let him be made ac- 
quainted with the nature of an epigram. 
Let him be told, it is to conſiſt of one 
thought. The ſearch after this thought 
is attended with many collateral advan- 
tages. The mind in purſuit of it often 
ranges, as well as it can, through the 

world, . 
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world moral and phyſical. Men, man- 
ners, and things, whatever he has read, 
heard, or ſeen, come under the ſtudent's 
conſideration. A great improvement 1s 
derived to the mental powers from this 
practice, and, at the ſame time, a habit 
of reflection gained, and knowledge of 
various kinds extended and confirmed. 
Let any one impartially examine the 
Luſus Weſtmonaſterienſes, Muſæ Eto- 
nenſes, and ſeveral other publications as 
well as manuſcripts of this kind, and he 
will ſee the juſtneſs of my obſervation. 
Epigrams, Odes, and Poematia, ſhould 
conſtitute alternately a frequent exerciſe 
in the high claſſes. Accuracy, copi- 
ouſneſs of invention, a habit of deep 
thought, an elegance of ſtyle, and 
many other advantages, I have known 
derived, from this method, to every kind 
of writing in which the ſcholar afterwards 
employed himſelf. I have ſeen it; and 
therefore am not induced to alter my 
opinion by the declamation of thoſe, 
who, from a defect in their own educa- 
tion, are not capable of becoming com- 
petent 
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petent judges on this queſtion. Neither 
am I deterred from continuing the prac- 
tice, by the trite remark, that a poet is 
born, and not made. No one knows the 
genius of a boy till he is tried. The 
moſt unpromiſing have often ſucceeded 
beſt, when called forth by opportunity 
or neceſſity *. 


Many inftances might be produced, in modern 
as well as antient times, of very eminent men, wha 
began with the ſtudy of poetry. To add authority 
to my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with that 
view, a paſſage from an antient: @gZzpum; 9: awo 
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Scribendum quam diligentiſſimè et quamplurimum. 
QUuINTILIAN, 


MONG many eſtabliſhed practices 

in public ſchools, which the lovers 

of innovation wiſh to aboliſh, is that of 
compoſing in Latin proſe, When they aſ- 
ſert, that they know not its uſe, they will 
readily be believed; for ſuch innovations 


as this commonly proceed from thoſe 
who either have not had the opportunity 


of a truly liberal education, or who, from 
idleneſs or from dulneſs, have not avail- 
ed themſelves of its advantages. Per- 
ſons under theſe circumſtances cannot 
form an adequate idea of the utility of 

claſſical 
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claſſical inſtruction in all its parts and 
conſequences. Their ideas are uſually 
confined to commercial objects, or to 
thoſe which have little in them of a 
refined and a purely intellectual nature. 
That accompliſhment which has no ap- 
parent tendency to lucrative advantage, 
or which does not make a conſpicuous 
figure in buſy life, they cannot un- 
derſtand, and they conſider as con- 
temptible. 

But the compoſition of Latin proſe, 
conſidered merely as an exerciſe, natu- 
rally contributes to increaſe, and to con- 
firm, an intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guage. He who can write a language, 
will not often be at a loſs in reading the 
authors written in it. He will under- 
ſtand the delicacies and the beauties of 
the language, both when he conſiders it in 
its ſingle and ſeparate words, and when he 
views it in conſtruction, When words 
and ideas paſs immediately under the pen, 
they are conſidered more diſtinctly and 
maturely than when they are only peruſed 
in a volume. 

5 | Beſides 
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Beſides this advantage, to be able to 
write Latin, qualifies the ſtudent to cor- 
reſpond with the learned in all countries. 
Latin has long been the univerſal language 
of learning. The books, which, from 
their extenſive ſubject, ſeem to intereſt 
mankind at large, have uſually been 
written in Latin. They are not ſo com- 
monly written in Latin in the preſent 
age; a circumſtance which plainly in- 
dicates a leſs degree of attention to that 
learned language, than was paid to it at 
the revival of letters. Yet ſcientific ſub- 
jects of all kinds are ſtill often treated of 
in Latin; and it is unbecoming a ſcholar 
to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a 
language in which learned foreigners 
not only write, but frequently converſe. 

Add to this motive, that, if the ſtudent 
proceeds to either of our Engliſh univer- 
ſities, and really wiſhes to appear and be 
a ſcholar, and not merely a man of plea- 
ſure, he muſt acquire the power of com- 
poling in Latin. Latin themes, Latin 
declamations, Latin lectures are con- 
ſtantly required of academical ſtudents. 


It 
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It is true, that the idler, and the man of 
faſhion, as he calls himſelf, always pro- 
cure theſe exerciſes, either from friends, 
from books, or from collections of old 
compoſitions ; but, though they may paſs 
through the forms of an univerſity by 
ſuch mean ſubterfuges; they cannot ac- 
quire credit, or acquit themſelves to their 
own ſatisfaction. Indeed, if they take 
the degree of maſter of arts in one of our 
univerſities, they are bound by their 
oaths to recite publicly in the ſchools 
Latin declamations of their own com- 
poſition. 

Nor is the practice of exacting Latin 
exerciſes in our univerſities, to be conſi- 
dered as originating from prejudice in a 
dark age, and continued by a fond at- 
tachment to antient cuſtoms, but as pro- 
ducing, and as intended to produce, va- 
luable effects. It contributes greatly to 
keep awake an attention to the claſſics, 
and conſequently to all antient literature. 
Many a lively young man would neglect 
his ſtudies in Latin, if he did not ſee 
that his neglect will expoſe him to con- 

G tempt 
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tempt or trouble, by diſabling him from 
performing thoſe public exerciſes whick 
mult be performed, Many members of 
the univerſity are induced to keep up, by 
conſtant application, the habit of reading 
and imitating the more elegant claſſics, 
becauſe they may be required on ſome 
occaſion to fpeak publicly in Latin. If 
the exerciſes were required only in Eng- 
liſh, I am ſure that the ſtudy and know- 
ledge of the Latin language would 
greatly decreaſe, Indeed, all who wiſh 
to innovate in this particular, indicate a 
deſign to render the univerſity a place of 
education merely for men of the world, to 
baniſh the Muſes, that the Graces may 
reign alone ; yet it is certain, that, without 
the Muſes, the Graces will loſe much of 
their beauty. Every ſcholar ought to 
be a gentleman ;, and indeed I can hard- 
ly conceive a true gentleman,. by which 
I underſtand a man of an elegant, a li- 
beral, and an enlightened mind, who 1s 
not in ſome degree a polite ſcholar. 
Another argument in favour of Latin 
compoſition in our ſeminaries 1s, that it 
has 
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has a natural tendency to improve the 
ſtudent in Engliſh compoſition. He 
who has been accuſtomed to make Ci- 
cero his mode], will inſenſibly exhibit 
ſomething of his beauty, in whatever 
language he can compoſe with facility. 
That habit of accuracy, and that care in 
the collocation of words, which is required 
in Latin works, will inſenſibly extend its 
good effects to every production. To 
write Latin in youth, is an excellent pre- 
paration for that vernacular compoſition, 
which ſome of the profeſſions indiſpenſa- 
bly require. It ought therefore to be 
continued in our ſchools; but it will not 
often be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs 
the pupil remains there long, and ap- 
plies cloſely, under the inſpection of an 
experienced inſtructor. Much practice 
and long habit are neceſſary, to give ex- 
cellence and facility. 

There is no argument brought againſt 
the practice, which is not founded 
in that prevailing averſion to difficul- 
ty of all kinds, which is injurious to 
was th in general, and particularly hurt- 
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ful in the courſe of education. But while 
J inſiſt on its general utility, I muſt al- 
low, where boys are intended to acquire 
only a ſuperficial knowledge, and to be 
removed early from their ſeminary to the 
warehouſe and accompting-houſe, or to 
be introduced into any mode of active 
life incompatible with contemplation, that 
then they will not be able to acquire an 
eaſe in Latin compoſition, neither will it 
be neceſſary. 

About the time of the revival of 
learning, every ſcholar was early taught 
to compoſe in Latin; and to excel in it, 
was one of the firſt objects of his ambi- 
tion. Many molt honourable teſtimonies 
are extant, of the ſucceſs of thoſe inde- 
fatigable ſtudents ; and I believe, that if 
a taſte for the manners and purſuits of 
that age were adopted, it would be a cir- 
cumſtance equally favourable to virtue 
and to letters. Simplicity, and a moſt 
ardent love of learning, excluded many 
vices, and debilitated many fatal ow 
ſions. 


With 
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With reſpect to the ſtyle which is 
chiefly to be imitated, I ſhall not heſitate 
to recommend that of Cicero. The imi- 
tation of Cicero has, indeed, been often 
carried to a ridiculous exceſs; and a ſtu- 
dent deficient in judgment may ſome- 
times reſemble him, without diſplaying 
excellence. His more diffuſe and Aſiatic 
manner is not to be imitated. But the 
ſtyle of his Letters, his Offices, his Phi- 
loſophical Converſations, his book on the 
Orator, his Treatiſe on Friendſhip and 
on Old Age, with a few of his Orations, 
abounds with ſweets, from which the 
induſtrious bee may collect much honey. 
I am aware that ſome of the learned, 
wearied with the uniformity of the Cice- 
ronian pericd, have imitated, and recom- 
mended as models, the ſtyles of Quin- 
tilian and Tacitus. They are excellent 
in their kind; but they have not the 
grace and - ſweetneſs of Cicero. They 
pleaſe and ſtrike a mature taſte, but they 
are not well adapted to allure the young 
ſtudent to imitation. 
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The practice of the Romans ®, and of our 
ſchools and univerſities, of exacting Latin 
themes and declamations on ſubjects of 
morality and hiſtory, 1s then replete 
with uſeful conſequences ; and I hope it 
will be more generally admitted into 
places of truly liberal education. Many 
modern ſchools have very properly be- 
ftowed, or profeſſed to beſtow, much at- 
tention on teaching the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I may venture, without preſump- 
tion, to ſuggeſt to their inſtitutors and 
managers, that a judicious ſtudy of La- 
tin compoſition will greatly facilitate 
the acquiſition of an elegant ſtyle, and 
of an intimate knowledge of Engliſh. 


Nam et dicta præclarè, per omnes figuras, per 
caſus, et apologos, aliter atque aliter exponere ; et 
narrationes, tum breviter, et preſſè, tum latiùs et 
uberids, explicare conſueverant ; interdum Græco- 
rum ſeripta convertere, ac viros illuftres laudare ac 
vituperare. Quædam etiam ad uſum communis vitæ 
inſtituta, tum utilia et neceſſaria, tum pernicioſa et 
ſupervacanea oſtendere; ſæpe fidem fabulis firmare 
aut hiſtoriis demere. Quod genus 2: et avec; 
Xx. xa ra νν Græci vocant. 


SUETONIUS de claris Rhetor. 


Claſſical 
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Claſſical grace may in ſome meaſure be 
transfuſed, from the elegant writers of 
Greece and Rome, to the leſs harmoni- 
ous languages of northern Europe, by a 
ſtudent who has been uſed to imitate the 
claſſics, and whole ideas are ſtrongly co- 
loured by the channel in which they 
have flowed. The improvement of the 
Engliſh language“, therefore, as well as 
of the individual ſcholar, greatly depends 
on the continuance of Latin compoſition 
as'a ſcholaſtic exerciſe. 


* No man. underſtands his own language better 
than Cicero; yet he adhered to Greek exerciſes till 
he obtained the Prztorſhip : ad Præturam uſque 
Græcè declamavit. SUuEToN. When a boy, he was 


kept from a celebrated maſter, who only taught his 
own language: equidem memoria teneo, pueris no- 
bis primum Latin? docere cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, 
ad quem quum fieret concurſus; dolebam mihi idem 
non licere. Continebar autem doctiſimorum hominum 
auctoritate qui exiſtimabant Gracis exercitationibus 


ali melids ingenia poſſe. C1c. ad M. Titinnium, 
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SECTION IX. 


ON USING TRANSLATIONS, 


Cum hæc ignaviz ſubſidia ſimul et incitamenta 
in promptu habeat, parcius viribus ingenii utetur 
ſui ; nullam porro in re grammatica, nullam in lexi- 
cographis impendet curam ; opibus alienis adjutus 
nihil de ſuo promet; nihil demum marte proprio 
fibi elaborandum eſſe cenſebit : et velut in regione 
ignota hoſpes inelegans ducem ſecutus aliquando 
falſum, ſæpe fallacem, hac illdc temerè circumvaga- 
bitur. JohAN NES BuRTON. 


T may perhaps appear paradoxical to 

aſſert, that many of the modes which 
have been deviſed to facilitate the acqui- 
ſition of learning, have contributed to 
retard it. Yet there are proofs, and 
thoſe very numerous too, which might 
be adduced to ſupport the opinion. 


There was, it will on all ſides be con- 


feſſed, 
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feſſed, a very ſmall number of auxiliary 
books at the revival of learning; but 
there were ſcholars, who, in the accuracy 
and extent of their knowledge of the an- 
tient languages, have not been equalled 
in any ſubſequent period. The con- 
queſts obtained in the regions of learning 
at that early period, were obtained with 
difficulty ; but a degree of farce was ac- 
quired and exerciſed in the conflict, 
which ſecured and extended the ſubju- 
gated territory. 

In common life a remark has become 
obvious, that the fortune which is be- 
queathed or acquired at an eaſy rate, 
is more likely to be diſſipated than. 
the fruits of laborious induſtry. It is 
the ſame in learning. Ideas collected 
without any great effort, make but a 
light impreſſion on the memory or the 
imagination. The reflection, that they 
may be recalled at pleaſure, prevents any 
ſolicitude to preſerve them. But the 
recollection, that the degree of know- 
ledge already acquired has coſt us dearly, 
enhances its value, and excites every pre- 
caution 
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caution to prevent it from being loſt. I 
would compare the learning acquired by 
the aids of modern inventions, to the 
vegetables raiſed in a hot-bed ; which, 
whatever ſize or beauty they may attain 
to in a ſhort time, never acquire that 
firmneſs, and durable perfection, which 
is gradually collected by the flow pro- 
ceſs of unaſſiſted nature. 

For theſe reaſons, and indeed from 
experience, I am led to diſapprove thoſe 
tranſlations, which, in many ſchools, are 
conſtantly uſed. I believe that few 
cauſes have contributed more to impede 
the ſcholar's progreſs, than the general 
adoption of tranſlations. The human 
mind is naturally indolent, and particu» 
larly ſo at that early ſeaſon at which 
education is commenced. At all times 
it is averſe to unneceſſary labour, and 
rcjoices to facilitate the means of arri- 
ving at its end. When, therefore, a tranſ- 
lation 1s preſented to the eye on the ſame 
page with the original, it is not likely, 
that, for the ſake of a remote advantage, 
it ſhould neglect preſent eaſe; that it 

ſhould 
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ſhould turn from the meaning which is 
offered to its notice, and willingly pur- 
ſue it in the mazes of a Lexicon. The 
boy learns to conſtrue his leſſon by the 
Engliſh printed at its fide, and takes care 
to remember it during half an hour, 
when he will probably have ſaid it to his 
inſtructor; and after which he will let 
it ſlip away without reluctance, conſcious 
that his collateral tranſlation will enable 
him to go through the ſame bulineſs on 
the morrow, without puniſhment, and 
without the pain of recollection. I hope 
it is not uncandid to ſuppoſe, that tranſla- 
tions have often been uſed to ſave the 
trouble, or conceal the ignorance, of the 
inſtructor. 

Inſtances have occurred to me, as they 
muſt to others, of boys who came from 
ſchools where tranſlations were uſed, and 
who have been advanced to the higher 
claſſics with tranſlations ; but who, with- 
out thoſe aſſiſtances, were totally igno- 
rant of the rules of conſtruction, and, 
in order to make any ſolid improvement, 
were compelled to begin at the ,very 
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elements of the Latin language. If 
they have been ſo unfortunate as not to 
have been removed from the injudicious 
diſcipline which allows tranſlations, they 
have generally deceived the expectations 
of their friends, and brought grammati- 
cal inſtruction into diſrepute. The 
knowledge they have gained of the claſ- 
ſics, has been little and ſuperficial ; ſel- 
dom ſufficient to enable them to taſte 
the beauties of the antient authors, and 
never extenſive or profound. enough to 
qualify them for profeſſional eminence. 
When neither pleaſure nor advantage 
has been derived to them, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the unſucceſsful ſtudents 
have condemned that claſſical education 
in general, which they never rationally 
purſued. 

The exertion of mind neceſſary in learn- 
ing to conſtrue a leſſon without a tranſ- 
lation, is one of the moſt deſirable con- 
ſequences derivable from the leſſon. A 
habit of attention 1s acquired by it; con- 
jectural ingenuity called forth; a degree 
of penetration, and patience of literary 

labour, 
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labour, a moſt deſirable acquiſition, in- 
ſenſibly produced. Whatever difficulty 
it may be attended with, will be over- 
come by the boy who poſſeſſes parts; and 
he who poſſeſſes none, will never make 
any valuable proficiency, with or without 
theſe indulgent aſſiſtances. He may in- 
deed be allured by them to throw away 
his time, and reap nothing in return but 
diſgrace. 

The uſe of tranſlations is not, however, 
deſtitute of advocates in its favour. Mr. 
Clarke, the author of the Introduction 
to making Latin, is a very warm one. 
I hope his zeal in their defence aroſe 
from a more honourable motive, than 
the wiſh to promote the ſale of thoſe 
editions, with tranſlations, of which he 
had publiſhed a conſiderable number. 
It might ariſe from a ſincere conviction 
of their utility; for Mr. Clarke was one 
of the firſt who recommended their ge- 
neral uſe, and the introducer of an in- 
novation is commonly enthuſiaſtic in his 
recommendation of it. His arguments, 
though urged with vehemence, carry 

little 
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little intrinſic weight with them, and are 
abundantly refuted by experience, 

I believe it will not be controverted, 
that good Greek ſcholars have ſeldom 
been ſo numerous as good Latiniſts, 
What ſhall we aſſign as the cauſe? Greek 
is not more difficult in its elements 
than Latin. Its authors are equally, 
perhaps more inviting. It is uſually en- 
tered on at a leſs puerile age than Latin, 
at an age when the underſtanding has 
acquired ſtrength enough to overcome 
any grammatical difficulty, Nothing 
has impeded the equal advancement of 
Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, but the 
univerſal practice of publiſhing all Greek 
books with a Latin tranſlation. Edi- 
tors have been ſenſible of this truth, and 
have often added tranſlations with ap- 
parent regret. Their conviction has 
been over-ruled by a ſpecies of argument 
very forcible on theſe occaſions, and 
which I ſhall name the Bibliopolian. 
The bookſeller has urged with great juſ- 
tice, that without concomitant tranſla- 
tions, Greek books have ceaſed to be a 


ſaleable 
I 
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ſaleable commodity, When Greek 
ſcholars were ſcarce in Europe, a few 
tranſlations contributed to facilitate the 
introduction of the language: this expe- 
diency introduced the cuſtom, which is 
not likely to be aboliſhed, though it is 
moſt inimical to Grecian literature, and, 
for that reaſon, to the prevalence of a 
good taſte, The Greek poets, as well as 
the philoſophers and hiſtorians, have 
been read and criticiſed by thoſe who 
could only read them in the lame 
ſtyle of a literal tranſlation, who acqui- 
eſced in fo wretched a ſubſtitute for the 
original, but who probably would have 


ſtudied the Greek, had they not been led 


aſtray by a powerful inticement to indo- 
lence“. 


To 


* Omnibus verſionibus de lingua Græcà in La- 
enam, de utravis in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum 
doctorum incredibilem paucitatem, tum ſemi- docto- 
rum et ſciolorum multitudinem præcipuè, ni fallor, 
debemus, capitalis hoſtis ſum, et hunc ridiculum 
morem adjungendi libris Græcis Latinas interpreta- 
tiones Græcarum literarum labem et perniciem exti- 


tiſſe 
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To the uſe of tranſlations, and to the 
various modes of facilitating puerile ſtu- 
dies, I may venture to attribute the de- 
cline of ſolid learning, and of that juſt 
taſte which the antient models tend to 
to eftabliſh. Together with tranſlations, 
I wiſh it were poſſible to baniſh thoſe 
editions, in which the order of conſtruction 
is given on the ſame page with the text. 
I am convinced, that to the order alone 
the boy's attention is uſually given; and 
that conſequently all the beauty of ele- 
gant diſpoſition, one of the moſt ſtriking 
in the claſſics, muſt paſs unnoticed. Ir 
tends alſo to enervate the mind, by ren- 
dering exertion unneceſſary, The moſt 
unexceptionable method of rendering 
the claſſics eaſy to the younger ſcholars, 
is, to ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, 
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tiſſe ſemper exiſtimaverim. . . . . . Compendii 
Bibliopolæ habenda ratio erat; qui confirmavit, 
Græcum codicem, incomitatum verſione Latina, om- 
nium malorum merci moniorum longè indivendibi- 
liſimum; quare ſe magnoperè mihi auctorem ſup- 
plicemque eſſe, ut peſtiferum illud conſilium ahji- 
ciam, &c. THIRLB&Us in Præfat. ad Juſtin, Mart. 
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a vocabulary at the end of the vo- 
lume. Even the interpretation in the 
editions in Uſum Delphini, which is 
univerſally uſed, tends in my opinion 
to corrupt the ſtyle, and to vitiate the 
talte, by drawing off the attention 
from the elegant language of a Virgil 
to the bad Latin of a modern com- 
mentator. 

The young ſtudent cannot too early be 
taught to exert his own powers, and to 
place a modeſt confidence in their ope- 
ration. This will increaſe their native 
vigour, and give him ſpirit to extend 
them as far as they will go on every pro- 
per emergency. Accuſtomed to depend 
upon himſelf, he will acquire a degree of 
courage neceſſary to call forth that merit 
which is often diminiſhed in value to its 
diffident poſſeſſor, and totally loſt to 
mankind. The little ſuperficial learning 
of him who has been uſed to the facili- 
tating inventions, may be compared to a 
temporary edifice, built for a day; while 
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the hard-earned knowledge of the other 
may be ſaid to reſemble a building, whoſe 
foundations are deep and ſtrong, and 
equally to be admired for dignity and 
duration “. 


* Mr. Clarke's Diſſertation on the Uſefulneſs of 
Tranſlations, affixed to his Introduction (a book de- 
ſervedly and generally received), has probably in- 
duced many to uſe Tranſlations ; yet it appears, that 
Maſters in his time diſapproved the practice; for, 
ſays he, it is amazing, after ſo much has been ſaid 
on the ſubjeR, that a great many Maſters ſhould ſhew 
fo ſtrong an averſion for what is ſo manifeſtly calcy- 
lated for their eaſe. . . . In order to open the eyes 
of ſuch, if poſſible, upon a matter ſo much for their 
quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have thought fit to 
preſent them with this Differtation graris.”* I cannot 
compliment Mr. Clarke on his difintereſtedneſs, 
when I ſee, on a ſubſequent page, an advertiſement 
of nine ſchool- books with tranſlations, all by the 
late Mr. C. of Hull.—I will here adviſe all who 
have reſolved to have their idleneſs encouraged, and 
their hopes of improvement raiſed, by empirical pro- 
miſes and pretenſions, to ſhat my book. T will ſay, 
in the words of Dr. Felton, ] do not mind what 
ſome quacxs in the art of teaching ſay; they pre- 
tend to work wonders, and to make young gentle- 
men maſters of the languages, before they can be 
maſters of common ſenſe.” 
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SECTION X. 
ON LEARNING THE CLASSICS BY HEART, 


Pueri, quorum tenaciſſima memoria eſt, ſtatim 
QUAMPLURIMA EDISCANT.,®  QUINTILIAN, 


Et quæcunque mihi reddis, diſcantur ad unguem, 
Singula et abjecto verbula redde libro. 
GvuiL., LII Ius. 


T is agreed on all hands, that no 
faculty of the mind is capable of more 
improvement than the memory, and 
none more in danger of decay by diſuſe. 
Every practice which tends to ſtrengthen 
it, ſhould be encouraged and continued; 
and it 1s therefore a very judicious cuſ- 
tom of our grammar ſchools, obſerved 
from the earlieſt times, which obliges 
the ſcholars to commit large portions of 

the beſt claſſics to memory. 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that in private 
education, and in ſome ſchools, this taſk 
H 2 is 
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is often neglected, as too laborious. 
The decay of claſſical knowledge, if it 
is decayed, muſt in a great meaſure be 
attributed to this cauſe. The neglect, 
indeed, originates from the general re- 
laxation of diſcipline, which pervades 
all orders in ſome degree, and which 
militates againſt learning no leſs than 
againſt virtue, 

That the taſk is laborious, is no valid 
objection. Labour ſtrengthens the mind. 
What is acquired by labour will not 
eaſily be loſt. The impreſſion it makes 
is deep and laſting. But, in truth, it is 
not ſo laborious a taſk to a boy as it may 
appear to a parent, or any other adult, 
who has had neither experience nor 
obſervation in this department. The 


boy who has been habituated to the taſk, 
will learn thirty or forty lines, as an 
evening exerciſe, with great eaſe, and 
with apparent pleaſure, This 1s really 
done three or four nights in a week, in 
our beſt ſchools. | 
Even thoſe among boys who apprehend 
quickly, are ſeldom diſpoſed to refle& 
much 
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much on what they have read, to review 
the ſentiments and the language with 
attention, or to fix them deeply in their 
memory. They read a beautiful paſſage, 
they underſtand it; they admire, and 
feel its beauties; but if they do not ſtudi- 
ouſly commit it to memory, it paſſes 
over their minds as a ſhadow over the 
earth, and leaves no trace behind, 

There are many paſſages in the claſſics 
which a polite ſcholar 1s expected to have 
by heart, as perfectly as his alphabet. 
They naturally obtrude themſelves in 
converſation with ſcholars, they occur on 
almoſt every ſubject, and they are in 
themſelves well worthy of being treaſur- 
ed in the mind for their intrinſic value. 
To quote paſſages from authors, is per- 
haps unfaſhionable in thoſe circles where 
a ſmooth inſipidity of manners precludes 
every thing which requires any exertion 
of memory, or of imagination ; but 
among perſons of the profeſſions, and of 
a truly liberal education, it is both com- 
mon and agreeable, 


H 3 Exerciſes 
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Exerciſes in Latin verſe, and in Latin 
proſe, are uſual in our beſt ſchools, and 
at the univerſity. They are attended 
with very deſirable effects, and pave the 
way for improvement in vernacular com- 
poſition of every kind. Suppoſing for 
a moment, that they have no influence in 
elevating and refining the taſte and ima- 
gination ; yet to be totally deficient in 
them, is a kind of diſgrace, and a blot 
on a truly literary character. But in 
order to excel in Latin compoſition, 
poetical or proſaic, a great number of 
words and phraſes muſt be collected 
and laid up in the ſtorehouſe of the 
memory. To effect this purpoſe, it 
will not be enough to read the claſſics; 
they muſt be committed to memory 
at that age, which eaſily admits, and 
long retains, all impreſſions which are 
once properly enforced on the ſenſo- 
rium. 

I know of nothing advanced againſt 
this eſtabliſhed practice, which ought to 
have weight. It is common to declaim 

againſt 
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againſt loading the memory. But what 
ſhall be done? The memory of boys in 
general is abundantly capacious. If it is 
not filled with valuable furniture, it will 
be crowded with lumber. It will be the 
repoſitory of trifles, of vanities, and per- 
haps of vices. How much more defira- 
ble, that it ſhould be ſtored with the fine 
ſentiments, and beautiful diction, ſelected 
from the nobleſt writers whom the world 
ever produced! Honour, ſpirit, libera- 
Itty, will be acquired, by committing to 
memory the thoughts and words of he- 
roes, and of worthies, who eminently 
ſhone in every ſpecies of excellence. Its 
effects in poliſhing and refining the taſte, 
are too obvious to be called in queſtion. 
There are abundant inſtances, living as 
well as dead, of its influence in embel- 
liſhing the mind, and giving it a grace- 
fulneſs which no other ornaments can 
ſupply. 

As ſoon, therefore, as the grammar is 
perfectly learned by heart, I adviſe, that 
the practice of our antient ſchools ſhould 
| He be 
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be univerſally adopted, and that paſſages . 
of the beſt claſſics, conſtrued as a leſſon 


on the day, ſhould be given as a taſk 
to be learned memoriter at night. 
Habit will render it no leſs eaſy than it 
is beneficial “. 


* I will cite a ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſtic 
diſcipline, in which it appears, that great attention 
was paid to learning the claſſics by heart. Henry 
de Meſmes ſays of himſelf, <* At ſchool I learned 
to repeat; .. ſo that when I went from thence I re- 
peated in public a great deal of Latin, and two 
thouſand Greek verſes, made according to my years, 
and could repeat Homer by heart from one end to the 
ether. . . . We roſe at four, and, having ſaid our 
prayers, began our ſtudies at five, with our great 
books under our arms, and our inkhorns and can- 
dleſticks in our hands. For diverſion after dinner, 
we read Sophocles, Euripides, Demoſthenes, &c.“ 

RoLLIN. 

This Henry de Meſace exhibited, in his life, thoſe 
noble and generous ſentiments, which a ſucceſsful 
ſtudy of the fine writers of Greece and Rome uſually 
inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place offered him 
by the King, that he might not ſupplant a perſon 


againſt whom the King had conceived an unjuſt diſ- 
pleaſure, 
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ON IMPROVING THE MEMORY. 


Myypun pair yae Nor Thxracy avry Jt akdzxrogs 
PaHILOSTRATUS. 


HE. great and obvious utility of 

the memory, has urged the inge- 
nious to deviſe artificial modes of in- 
creaſing its power of retention. The 
great orator of Rome, whoſe judgment 
and experience, as well as his genius, 
give great weight to his opinions on di- 
dactic ſubjects, has ſpoken rather favour- 
ably of the memoria technica, or arti- 
ficial memory. But, notwithſtandin 
the authority of him, and of other truly 
ingenious writers, the art is rather to 
be conſidered as a curidus than an uſeful 
contrivance, and it is rejected by Quin- 


tilian. 
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tilian. Few have really availed them- 
ſelves of it; and many who have at- 
tempted to acquire it, have only added 
to the obſcurity of their conceptions. 

That mode of improvement, then, may 
be totally laid aſide, and may be num- 
bered among the fanciful inventions, 
which ſerve to amuſe the idle and the ſpe- 
culative, without being reducible to gene- 
ral and practical utility. The only in- 
fallible method of augmenting its powers 
is frequent, regular, and well- directed 
exerciſe; ſuch exerciſe, indeed, as it is 
commonly led to uſe in the claſſical 
ſchools, where a night ſeldom paſſes 
without a taſk appointed for the exerciſe 
of the memory. 

In order to improve the memory, it is 
neceſſary to acquire a confidence in it. 
Many render it treacherous by fearing to 
truſt it; and a practice has ariſen from 
this fear, really injurious, though appa- 
rently uſeful. It is the practice of com- 
mitting to writing every thing which the 
ſtudent remarks, and deſires to remem- 
ber. Nothing is more common, and 

nothing 
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nothing more effectually fruſtrates the 
purpofe- it means to promote. It is 
better that many things ſhould be loſt, 
than retained in the table book, without 
confiding in the memory. Like a gene- 
rous friend, it will repay habitual confi- 
dence with fidelity. 

There are injudicious and illiterate per- 
ſons, who conſider the cultivation of the 
memory as the firſt object in education. 
They think it is to be loaded with hiſto- 
rical minutiæ, and with chronological 
dates. They entertain a mean opinion 
of the ſcholar, who cannot recite matters 
of fact, however trivial, and ſpecify the 
year of an event, however doubtful or 
inſignificant. They expect to have the 
chapter and verſe mentioned on every ci- 
tation, and are more pleaſed with that 
little accuracy, than with a juſt recollec- 
tion of a beautiful paſſage, or a ſtriking 


* Ila, que ſcriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire 
deſinimus, et ipſa ſecuritate dimittimus. 
QUINTILIAN. 
Meyirn & Pvzxy TO MH TPA®EIN, a dee 
z Tag tor. Ta ve pirra p67 LUX GxWeO Live Pilato, 
5 ſenti- 
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ſentiment. But to labour to remember 
unideal dates, and unintereſting tranſac- 
tions, muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy to 
a lively genius; and he who ſhall train 
young perſons in this laborious track, 
will give them a diſguſt for literature. 
It is to feed them with the huſks of 
learning, which, as they are both dry 
and hard, afford neither pleaſure nor 
nouriſhment. Let the reading be plea- 
fant and ſtriking, and the memory will 
graſp and retain all that is ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of valuable improvement. 

There 1s one circumſtance which has 
bad an unfavourable influence on aſpir- 
ing at the excellence of a retentive me- 
mory. An idea has prevailed, that me- 
mory and genius are ſeldom united. To 
be poſſeſſed of memory 1n a great degree, 
has led ſome to conclude, that genius was 
deficient ; and all pretenſions to memory 
have been readily ſacrificed for the credit 
of poſſeſſing genius. Pope's famous lines, 
in which he ſays, that the beams of a 
warm imagination diſſolve the impreſ- 


ſions on the memory, ſeem to have in- 
duced 
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duced thoſe who wiſhed to be thought to 
poſſeſs a fine imagination, to neglect 
their memory, in order to poſſeſs one 
ſymptom of a fine imagination. But I 
believe the remark of the inconſiſtency 
of great genius and great memory, 1s 
not univerſally true, There are inſtances, 
among the living as well as the dead, 
which prove ſomething againſt its uni- 
verſality. It is, however, often true “*. 
It cannot be denied, that nature has 
made a difference in diſpenſing the 
power of retaining ideas. If we may be- 
lieve ſome accounts, ſhe has ſometimes 
formed prodigies in this ſpecies of excel- 
lence. Muret relates, that he recited 
words to the number of thirty-ſix thou- 
fand, ſome of them without meaning, to 
a young man, who repeated them all im- 
mediately, from the beginning to the 
end, and from the end to the beginning, 
in the ſame order, without a moment's 
heſitation, or a ſingle miſtake. Mira- 


* Ou yap & avTy n prnponxts, K) da , HAN 
W; ind TO v αE]òmrigol fab Gb H, VR pur na TIRWT EROS 
d Taxi; wy ivualice | ARISTOT. 
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culous, and even incredible, as this may 
appear, Muret tells us, there were innu- 
merable witneſſes to the truth of the fact, 
and mentions many names of reſpectable 
perſons, who were preſent at the repeti- 
tion. Many other inſtances might be 
ſelected from authors of allowed veracity ; 
but they are ſo different from that which 
falls within the experience of mankind in 
general, as ſcarcely to gain credit, If 
they are true, they afford encouraging 
motives for the cultivation of a faculty, 
which has ſometimes been advanced to 
ſo high a degree of perfection“. 

In giving great attention to the culti- 
vation of the memory, there is danger 
leſt it ſhould be overladen with minute 
objects; a circumſtance highly injurious, 
eſpecially in the courſe of education, 
Let it therefore be conſidered, that a 


® Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordi- 
nary inſtances of memory, concludes with this jadi- 
cious remark : Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui face- 
rent, ſed mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem conti- 


git ; habenda tamen fides eſt vel in hoc, ut, qui 
crediderit, et ſperet. 
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good memory , according to a ſimili- 
tude of Eraſmus, reſembles a net ſo 
made as to confine all the great fiſh, 
but to let the little ones eſcape. 


Some perſons ſeem to think, that a good me- 
mory conſiſts in retaining dates and minute particu- 
lars ; but I believe, that though a reader remem- 
bers but few dates, and few minute particulars, he 
may yet retain all the neceſſary general ideas and va- 
lnable conclufions. He will ſee a wide and beautiful ar- 
rangement of important objects; while another, who 
ſtoops to pick up-and preſerve every trifle, will have 
his eyes fixed on the ground. It is not enough that 
the mind can reproduce juſt what it has received from 
reading, and no more; it mult reproduce it digeſt- 
ed, altered, improved, and refined. Reading, like 
food, muſt ſhew its effects in promoting growth; ſince, 
according to a ſtriking remark of Epictetus, ra ge- 
Carta, ou xigro Piporra, Tor; voαν e eidEÜQu, TIOEON 
"E@ATEN* az T1 e "EER TIEYANTA, "EPIA K. 
pig xy TAAA, Ericrzrus. 
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SECTION XII. 


ON LEARNING GREEK, AND ON THE 
INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 


Primum igitur iſtis Græcæ linguz oſoribus ita re- 
ſponſum volo, omnem elegantem doctrinam, om- 
nem cognitionem dignam hominis ingenui ſtudio, 
uno verbo, quicquid uſquam eſt politiorum diſciph- 
narum nullis aliis quam Græcorum libris ac literis 
contineri. MuxerTvus. 


T is not ſurpriſing that perſons, who 

have had no liberal education them- 
ſelves, ſhould have no juſt idea of its 
extent and value, Writing, arithmetic, 
a little French, and a good deal of dan- 
cing, with a very ſmall portion of the 
firſt elements of Latin, to enable the boy 
to ſay, that he once learned Latin, is 
deemed quite ſufficient, by the rich 
lower orders, to form the literary attain- 
ments of a gentleman, 


7 With 
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With reſpect to Greek, it is often thought 
ſuperfluous. . Indeed, the vulgar idea of 
Greek comprehends in it all that is dull, 
difficult, horrid, uncouth, pedantic, and 
uſeleſs. 25 

In conſequence of this ignorance, and 


theſe prejudices, we find the ſons of 


opulent parents, whoſe. circumſtances 
would enable them to live a life of lite- 
rary leiſure; rendered incapable of it, 
by having been kept in their youth from 
the knowledge of a language moſt beau- 


tiful in itſelf, and the ſource of all that 


is elegant and ingenious, 

I grant, that a ſuperficial knowledge 
of Greek; like a ſuperficial knowledge of 
Latin, or of other languages, is of little 
value, But why mult the knowledge of 
it which a boy acquires, be ſuperficial ? 
Evidently from the trifling notions of 
the age, the ignorance of the parent, and 
his falſe ideas and prepoſſeſſions. The 
natural faculties of boys are as good 
now, as in times when Grecian literature 
was more generally and ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated. 


1 I will 
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I will venture to affirm, that a know- 
ledge of the Greek will contribute great- 
ly to adorn the gentleman, while it is 
eſſential in a ſcholar, It will lead him 
to the fountain-head. It will enable him 
to judge of compoſition with taſte, It 
will point out to him, with preciſion, 
the meaning of many words in the Eng- 
liſh language, which are daily uſed, and 
of far the greater number of technical 
terms in every art and ſcience, The 
Greek authors are ſo celebrated, and 
have been ſo univerſally read, that one 
would think no man of ſenſe and ſpirit 
would voluntarily forego the peruſal of 
them. Homer, we all know, has always 
kept his place as the nobleſt writer whom 
the world ever produced. They who 
think they ſhall diſcover his tranſcendent 
excellence in any tranflation, will find 
themſelves miſtaken. 

I am ſure, an acquaintance with the 
Greek poets and philoſophers would be 
highly favourable to the prevalence of 
good ſenſe and liberal ſentiments, as 
well as of good taſte, But I know how 

readily 
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readily ignorance, indolence, and preju- 
dice will oppoſe my doctrine. The pre- 
ſent age is diſpoſed to purſue compendi- 
ous methods, which terminate in exter- 
nal and ſhallow attainments. And un- 
leſs a timely check is given, the next 
age will be led to neglect ſolid improve- 
ments ſtill more than the preſent ; for 
as ſolid improvements become leſs gene- 
rally underſtood, they will be leſs gene- 
rally eſteemed. 

With reſpect to the beſt naked of 
attaining to the knowledge of Greek, 
I own I am prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
that which already prevails in our ca- 
pital ſchools, and whoſe utility has been 
proved by experience. The beſt Greci- 
ans of our country have been trained in 

the eſtabliſhed manner. f 
There have, however, appeared ſome 
innovators in this department; and they 
have wiſhed, that Greek might be taught 
previouſly to Latin. Others have inſiſted, 
that Greek grammars written in Latin 
are abſurd, as they tend to increaſe the 
difficulty; but this objection falls to the 


ground if Latin is firſt acquired, 
] 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who wiſh that Greek ſhould be 
taught before Latin, are authoriſed in 
their opinion by the great Eraſmus, 
Though I have a great reſpect for the 
genius and judgment of Eraſmus, I mult 
diſſent from his opinion on this ſubject. 
My reaſon for inſiſting that Latin ſhould 
be firſt taught is, that Latin is indiſputa- 
bly more univerſally uſeful than Greek *; 
and that many who ſtay at ſchool only to 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, are ena- 
bled to carry away with them a know- 
Tedge of Latin, which, though very ſuper- 
ficial, may yet be ſerviceable ; whereas, 
if Greek only had been taught them, 
they might indeed have made ſome pro- 
ficiency in that, but they would have 
been totally ignorant of Latin; and I 
believe their Greek without Latin would 
be of little value. Every experienced 
ſcholar will coincide with my ſentiments 
on this ſubject, and there is little danger 
that the preſent method ſhould be re- 
verſed in public, though it may ſometimes 
in private tuition. 
Ad uſum Latina lingua potior eſt ; ad doctrinæ 
copiam Græca. MuRETUS. 


There 
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There are various grammars, all ſtrong- 
ly recommended by their editors, as con- 
taining ſomething ſuperior to all that 
preceded their publication. I prefer either 
the Eton, or that publiſhed by Grant, 
and afterwards by Camden, for the uſe 
of Weſtminſter ſchool. Dr. Ward's edi- 
tion of this is printed with a type and 
paper which greatly recommend it; for 
a beautiful type in Greek books in- 
tended. for the uſe of ſchools, is found 
to be very advantageous, I ſelect 
this grammar for the ſake of uniform- 
ity. It has been long and ſucceſsfully 
uſed. | 
On firſt going over the grammar, I 
would recommend an attention only to 
the. principal parts of it. An applica- 
tion to the minuter particulars, on firſt 
entering on the ſtudy of a language, cer- 
tainly impedes the ſcholar's progreſs. 


When the declenſions of the nouns and 


pronouns, and the formation of the verbs, 
are once learned, I adviſe that the ſcholar 
ſhall begin to read one of the chapters of 
St. John's goſpel in the Greek Teſtament. 
| I 3 The 
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The Greek of this evangeliſt is remark- 
ably eaſy ; and I know of no book what- 
ever ſo well calculated to initiate a boy 
in the Greek language, as the Greek. 
Teſtament. I do not ſay, that the ſtyle 
is the pureſt and moſt elegant; but I 
think, at that early period, when Greek. 
is read only to exemplify grammatical. 
rules, purity and elegance are leſs required 
than perſpicuity, After ten or twelve 
chapters ſhall have been carefully read, 
I would let the ſtudent begin St. Luke, 
whoſe Greek is allowed to be better 
than St. John's. At this time, I would 
wiſh the ſcholar to begin his grammar 
again, and go through it with great ac- 
curacy, 'That which will now be read 
in it, will be perfectly underſtood, and 
its uſe fully aſcertained, When the 
greater part of St. Luke ſhall have been 
read, and its grammatical conſtruction, 
and its particular words analyſed, let the 
ſcholar begin ſome work of Xenophon, ſtill 
repeating a portion of his grammar every 
morninz. This will ſoon pave the way 
to Demoſthenes and Homer; and when 


9 theſe 
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theſe are once well underſtood, which I 
imagine, with diligence and good abi- 
lities, may be very ſoon accompliſhed, 
the ſcholar will be able of himſelf to pur- 
ſue his ſtudies in the Greek language, as 
far as he ſhall chuſe to proceed. And 
indeed I have no doubt, but that he will 
chuſe to proceed as far as he can, if his 
lot in life allows him leiſure, For the 
pleaſure he will feel, when once he enters 
deeply into the fine authors of antient 
Greece, will lead him to prefer them to 
all others, He will then find, that the 
preference given to them by all preced- 
ing ages, is not the effect of mere pre- 
judice, as is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial 
ſtudent in Greek, who has never read 
enough to enable him to taſte their 
excellences. 


Though my principal argument in re- 
commending the ſtudy of Greek, is de- 
rived from its native excellence; from 
the opportunity it offers of enlarging 
and ennobling the human mind, by lay- 
ing open the writings of the Greek phi- 
loſophers, poets, and hiſtorians; yet it 

14 may 
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may not be improper to add, for the ſake 
of thoſe who ſeek profit, according to 
the vulgar idea of the word profit, from 
liberal ſtudies, that the knowledge of the 
Greek greatly facilitates the practice af 
ſome lucrative profeſſions. I cannot un- 
derſtand how i it is poſſible for a phyſician 
to acquit himſelf with tolerable credit, 
unacquainted with Greek. Almoſt all the 
terms he uſes are Greek words, written 
in Roman characters. The: ſubordinate 
practitioner in medicine would find his 
employment much eaſier and plea- 
ſanter, and his character more reſpect- 
able, if he were inſtructed in the 
meaning of the words which he every 
day uſes, and which he cannot clearly 
and fully underſtand, without know- 
ing the language whence they are im- 
mediately and without alteration tranſ= 
planted. 
Some late writers, however, who have 
cenſured the eſtabliſhed modes of educa- 
tion with-all the freedom of dogmatical 
dictation, have hinted, that Greek is 
utterly unneceſſary, One of them in 
13 plain 
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plain terms informs us, that it can be 
neither uſeful nor ornamental. He re- 
commends it to all who are not to be 
divines or phyſicians, “ not to waſte fo 
cc much time, as even to learn the Greek 
« alphabet.” Such a doctrine as this 


will often be well received, ſince both 


ignorance and indolence will be ever 


ready to vote in its favour. The attach- 
ment of many to ſingularity, will lead 


them to adopt almoſt any new and plau- 


ſible opinion, when advanced with confi- 


dence. But to the prevalence of ſuch 
ill- grounded notions, we may attribute 
much of the levity, and the ſuperficial 


knowledge, which difgrace ſome of thoſe 
ranks among us, which uſed to be early 
initiated in the wiſdom of the antients, 
though the medium of the fine language 


of antient Athens, as well as of antient 
Rome. 


modes, and the enemies to Greek, 
have ſeldom been ſolid ſcholars; and 
ſome have ventured to ſuſpect, that they 


have 


The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed” 
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have been guilty of a common practice, 
that of condemning what they do not 
underſtand“. 


® Damnant quod non intelligunt. Qvinrt. 


In anſwer to the contemners of Greek, I will 
again cite a paſſage or two from a truly elegant mo- 
dern Latin writer. Aiunt Grzcam Latinamque 
linguam jampridem MorTuas eſſe. Ego vero eas 
nunc demùm non tantùm viveRE et vigere conten- 
do, ſed firmà valetudine uti, poſtquam eſſe in po- 
teſtate plebis defierunt, —Przdicare nolumus, fi ho- 
mines noſtri pauld magis Græcas literas negligere 
cœperint omnibus bonis artibus certiſſimam peſtem 
et perniciem imminere. Hoc ſi iſti aut videre per 
Inſcitiam non queunt; aut agnoſcere propter inve- 
teratum in Græcos odium nolunt ; perfiſtant ſane in 
ſententia ſua ; nobis ignoſcant, fi quo in ſtudio plu- 
rimum operz poſuimus, ab eo non facile abduci- 
mur; fed et ejus dignitatem conſervare nitimur, et 
quas ex eo utilitates percepiſſe nobis videmur, eas 
cum aliis communicare conamur.— Neceſle eſt in 
craſſiſſimã rerum 1gnoratione verſari eos qui PRESI- 
DIO INTERPRETUM freti Græcæ ac Latinæ lingua 
ſtudia negligunt. MuRrETUs, 
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SECTION XIII. 


ON MAKING. A PROFICIENCY IN GREEK, 


And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety 
and univerſality, made for all that is great, and all 
that is beautiful, in every ſubject, and under every 
form of writing. Hz AMR. 


HOSE who are ready to acknow- 
ledge the excellence of the Greek 
language, are deterred from its purſuit 
by ideas of its difficulty. They aſſert, 
with ſome truth, that few make ſuch a 
proficiency in Greek, as to derive all the 
advantages from it which it might af- 
ford, and that they do not often find in 
the world, thoſe who can reg it with 

eaſe or pleaſure. 
With reſpect to its aiffculty, it is cer- 
tainly a copious language. It requires 
| much 
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much and various reading, to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of the primitive or ra- 
dical words“. But it 15 alſo a language 
which abounds. in compounds and deri- 
vatives, the meaning of which may be 
eaſily known, by knowing the ſimple and 
original words, He who has acquainted 
himſelf with a ſmall number of the moſt 
uſeful radicals, will be able, with a little 
ſagacity, to diſcover the meaning of many 
words in a book written on a familiar 
and obvious ſubject. By reading ſuch a 
book, he will probably find his know- 
ledg of original words in ſome degree in- 
creaſed. He goes on to one leſs eaſy. 
His knowledge of the language is en- 
larged by inſenſible gradations, and he 
at laſt acquires a deep and a maſterly 


ſkill, without much painful labour, He 
may. ſelect ſuch authors as will amuſe 
1 him as he proceeds, and, like a pleaſant 
| companion in a journey, be a ſubſtitute 
for a vehicle. 
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1 * Yet the Greek roots have Toms computed wy 
| | mount to no more than three thouſand. 
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I will point out a few authors, with the 
order in which they may be read, I dic- 
tate not; for the books and the order 
may be changed, with great propriety, by 
a better judgment. But as I write a 
practical treatiſe, I muſt deſcend to par- 
ticulars. I preiuppoſe, that a progreſs 
has been made in the Greek grammar, 
and in the Greek Teſtament, 

The works of Xenophon are in gene- 
ral remarkably eaſy. The ſentences are 
ſhort, and the ideas familiar. I will 
not now deſcant on the ſweetneſs of his 
diction, and his other beauties. I will only 
adviſe, that either his Memorabilia, his 
Cyropædia, his Anabaſis, his little bur 
elegant treatiſes on the Character of 
Ageſilaus, and the Spartan and Athenian 
Polity, may be read immediately after the 
Greek Teſtament, or with it. 

The Dialogues of Lucian 'are too en- 
tertaining to be omitted, The Greek 
is pure, but rather more difficult than 
that of Xenophon. They may be read 
after ſome progreſs has been made in 
Xenophon, But as morality is of great 

import- 
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importance in early youth, and as it may 
be learned in great perfection from the 
Greek authors, I wiſh that a very parti- 
cular and very long attention may not 


be paid to Lucian at ſchool, though his 


wit and his language are highly excellent, 
To accuſtom boys to laugh at every thing 


ſerious, may have an ill effect on their 


future conduct, I wiſh Epictetus, 
and the Table of Cebes, “ and all the 
Socraticæ Chartæ exhibited by Pla- 
to and Xenophon, to be more fre- 
quently and more, attentively read than 
the works of the laßghing Philoſopher. 
When theſe boo, are once properly 
ſtudied, the ſcholar: Thould be immedi- 
ately advanced to the higheſt claſs of 
Greek ſchool literature, to Homer, Pla- 
to, and Demoſthenes, Neither ſhould 
he be contented with reading only a few 
paſſages, but ſhould go deeply into them, 
ſtudy them with great and long atten- 
tion, and receive ſuch an impreſſion from 
them, as ſhall induce him to read them 
again when he leaves his ſchool, and to 


make them the companions of his life, 
| Their 
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Their converſation will exalt his ſenſe, 
and give him dignity. 

At ſchool, it is impoſſible to go through 
the works of a very voluminous author, 
neither is it required. It is the buſineſs 
of the ſchool to qualify the ſtudent to go 
through them by himſelf. Selections are 
therefore publiſhed for the uſe of ſchools. 
But I am ſorry to obſerve, that the know- 
ledge of many never extends beyond theſe 
ſelections. They judge of Plato from 
Foſter's edition, of Lucian from Kent's, 
of Demoſthenes from Mounteney's. 
Though theſe and ſimilar ſelections may 
be very judicious, and quite ſufficient in 
ſchools, yet I would by no means wiſh 
the ſcholar to confine his curioſity with- 
in ſo narrow limits, Let him dig the 
mine deeper'and wider, and he will find 
treaſure in abundance. Let him aſcend 
higher, and he will view a proſpect no 
leſs beautiful than extenſive, 

I wiſh an improvement to be made in 
the method of reading Greek ; but there 
is little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that my wiſh 
will be accompliſhed, I wiſh to ſee edi- 

| tions 
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tions of Greek authors univerſally uſed 
in ſchools, without Latin tranſlations. 
For my own part, I am convinced, that 
| the practice uniformly adopted for many 
! ages, of giving a Latin tranſlation of 
| Greek books, is the principal reaſon 
Z that Greek has been leſs generally under- 
| ſtood than Latin. Not but that ſome 
| have proceeded ſucceſsfully, notwithſtand- 
| ing all impediments; and I believe at 
| preſent, and in our own country, Greek is 
well underſtood. Several living writers 
| have given indubitable proofs of their 
| excellence in it; among whom may be 
| 


moſt honourably enumerated the philo- 
logical Obſerver on Suidas. If we look 

- back, we ſhall find a numerous and diſ- 
tinguiſhed train, who, while they adorn 
the literary annals of our nation, afford 
moſt animating examples for the aſpir- 
ing ſtudent of the preſent age“. 


* I will take the liberty of quoting another paſ- 
: ſage from Hermes, before I leave this ſubject: 
| It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe among us, 


*« who either write or read with a view to employ 
their liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either 


«6 from 
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tt from views more ſordid, we leave them, like ſlaves, 
*« to their deſtined drudgery) —it were to be wiſh- 
ed, I ſay, that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for 
letters) would inſpect the finiſhed models of Grecian 
literature; that they would not waſte thoſe hours 
„ which they cannot recal, upon the meaner produc- 
5 tions of the French and Engliſh preſs; upon that 
e fungous growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, 
« it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational 
e pleaſure, and more rarely ſtill any ſolid improve- 
«© ment. | 

* To be competently {killed in ancient learning, 
% js by no means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains. 
The very progreſs itſelf is attended with delight, 
* and reſembles a journey through ſome pleaſant 
© country, where every mile we advance new charms - 
© ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcholar, as a 
*© gameſter, or many other characters equally illibe- 
„ ral and low. The ſame application, the ſame 
quantity of habit will fit us for one as completely 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, not 
&© books, we muſt ſtudy to become knowing; this I 
« have always remarked, from repeated experience, 
„ to be the common conſolation and language of 
% dunces.“ 1 
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SECTION XIV. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


To be well acquainted with one's native language, 
is nothing to boaſt of ; but not to be well acquainted 


with it, is a great diſgrace, Cic. 


ANY parents are of opinion, that, 

while their ſons are learning Latin, 
they are making no improvement in 
Engliſh. They are miſtaken. It is im- 
poſſible to learn the Latin grammar, 
without acquiring a valuable knowledge 
of grammar in general, and conſequently 
of the Engliſh grammar. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that many particulars of the 
Engliſh grammar cannot be learned, but 
by a particular application to it; and it is 
certain, that this has been long neglected 


in the moſt approved ſchools, 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh undoubtedly ought to form 
a great part of an Engliſh gentleman” 8 
education. I think at the ſame time, 
that if a boy has made a good profici- 
ency in claſſical learning, he will be able 
of himſelf to make up for the want of 
particular inſtruction in this point, if he 
chuſes to apply to it. Good ſenſe, good 
company, and reading good authors, with 
a knowledge of grammar in general, will 
commonly make a ſcholar completely 
maſter of his own language. Several of 
our beſt writers were educated at public 
ſchools, where I believe the Engliſh 
grammar was not taught. They ac- 
quired their ſkill by private and ſubſe- 
quent ſtudy, 

To comprehend it, however, among 
the other objects of ſcholaſtic purſuit, 
tends to render the plan of education 
more complete, It is indeed very deſir- 
able; for I have known boys, who, 
though they could write Latin gramma- 
tically, were unable, for want of this 
part of inſtruction, to compoſe a let- 


ter on a familiar ſubject without incor- 
K 2 rectneſs, 
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rectneſs, much leſs with elegance; and 
even ſome celebrated writers in Eng- 
gliſh have made egregious miſtakes in 


_ Engliſh grammar. 


I need not point out the proper In- 
troduction. Every one will anticipate me 
in chuſing Lowth's. Some parts of it 
are unavoidably too difficult for a child's 
comprehenſion. Aſh's introduction to it, 
adapted to the uſe of children, may be 
ſometimes uſed with great advantage. 

The beſt method of teaching the Eng- 
liſh grammar, is, I think, after having 
gone through Lowth, to cauſe ro be read 
by one of the claſs, a paſſage of one of 
Addiſon's papers in the Spectator, and 
then to parſe it accurately in the manner 
in which a Latin or Greek leſſon is uſu- 
ally analyſed. All violations of gram- 
mar, and all vulgariſms, ſoleciſms, and 
barbariſms, in the converſation of boys, 
muſt be noticed and corrected. 

To confirm their improvements in 
Engliſh, boys muſt compoſe in it as 
ſoon as they are capable of invention. 
Indeed this is uſually done in public 

ſchools, 
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ſchools, and the advantages of it are uni- 
verſally felt. Many boys go to public 
ſchools, who are deſigned for commercial 
life. The little Latin they learn by the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, when they 
ſometimes leave ſchool for the accompt- 
ing-houſe, may not be of great ſervice to 
them; bat the habit of compoſing in 
Engliſh, will enable them to write letters 
with eaſe and with accuracy ; an acqui- 
ſition, for which they will be obliged to 
their ſchool as long as they live; an 
acquiſition, which will diſtinguiſh and 
adorn them more than any of the accom- 
pliſhments uſually called merely orna- 
mental], 

I would comprehend in the plan of in- 
ſtruction in Engliſh, the doctrine of 
Engliſh verſification, as well as of proſaic 
compoſition. The various metres ſhould 
be explained; and ſuch a manner of 
reading them pointed out, as tends to 
diſplay their beauty and melody. 

1 would advance a ſtep higher. I 
wiſh to infuſe not only a grammatical, 
but a critical knowledge of the language, 

| K 3 and 
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and its authors. To the ſenior boys the 
beauties and defects of ſtyle ſhould be 
ſhewn. The opinions of judicious critics 
on our poets, hiſtorians, orators, and mo- 
raliſts, ſhould be laid before them and 
diſcuſſed, They ſhould be taught not to 
read every thing that falls into their 
hands, but to ſelect their books with 
judgment. They will thus acquire not 
only grammatical accuracy, but taſte ; 
a quality, which will furniſh them, du- 
ring life, with pleaſure pure and refined; 
to be able to reliſh which, will charac- 
teriſe the true gentleman independently 
of fortune. 

As Engliſh cannot always conveniently 
be read in ſchools, and during the ſchool 
hours, it muſt be read in private by boys 
who wiſh to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of it. To complete the grammatical 
and theoretical ſkill which 1s taught by 
the inſtructor, let the pupil read the moſt 


elegant compoſitions in the Engliſh lan- 


guage, Fame will uſually point theſe 
out; but leſt ſhe ſhould err, as ſhe ſome- 
times does, the advice of the living In- 


ſtr uctor muſt be ſought and followed. 
Though 
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Though the ſtudy of a vernacular lan- 
guage is of high importance; and though 
ſome inſtructors have endeavoured to per- 
ſuade their countrymen, that it is ſuffi- 
cient for all the purpoſes of life; yet the 
education of him who has been confined 
to it, will be greatly detective. It may 
with truth be aſſerted, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his attention may have been directed 
to this ſingle object, he will never compre- 
hend it ſo well as he will who 1s alſo con- 
verſant in the antient languages“. The 
mere Engliſh ſcholar will often be oblig- 
ed to turn over his Engliſh Dictionary, 
and, after all, will acquire but an imper- 
fect idea of the many words which are 


directly derived from the Latin or the 
Greek. 


* © A boy will be able to repeat his Latin Gram- 
mar over two or three years before his underſtanding 
opens enough to let him into the reaſon of the rules; 
and when this is done ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to 
be jargon ; ſo that all this clamour is wrong-found- 
ed; . . . and therefore I am for the old way in 
ſchools ſtill, and children will be furniſhed there 
with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when they come to 
know how to uſe them.” FELTON, 
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SECTION XV. 


ON THE PREPARATION FOR A MER= 
CANTILE LIFE, 


————- Pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum deducere, — 


—— At hæc animos RU GO, &c. HorarT. 


Great wit of antiquity, no leſs re- 
markable for the liberality of his 
mind, and his knowledge of the world, 
than for his excellence in poetry, has 
cenſured the mere arithmetical mode of 
education. He has ſuggeſted, that the 
mind, from a conſtant attention to pecu- 
niary and mercantile computations in early 
youth, contracts a degree of ruſt totally 
deſtructive of genius. There is certainly 
ſome truth in his obſervation; but it 


muſt be conſidered, that our country 
differs 
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differs from his in many eſſential parti- 
culars. Arms and arts were the chief 
objects in Rome; but Britain, from her 
ſituation and connections, is naturally 
commercial. Commerce in Britain has 
acquired a dignity unknown in antient 
times, and in other countries of Europe. 
Thoſe who have been engaged in it have 
added a grace to it, by the liberality of 
their education. This has introduced 
them to the company of thoſe to whom 
their fortunes made them equal; and they 
have appeared in the ſenate, and in 
ſociety, with peculiar grace and import- 
ance. 

I mean then, in this Section, to adviſe, 
that thoſe who are deſtined to a com- 
mercial life, may not devote their time 
and attention, excluſively, to penmanſhip 
and to arithmetic. In whatever degree 
theſe excellences may be poſſeſſed, they 
w1ll never exalt or refine the ſentiments. 
They will never form the gentleman. 
They are the qualifications of a hireling 
ſcrivener, and are at this time in poſſeſ- 

ſion 
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ſion of ſome of the loweſt and meaneſt 
perſons in the community. 

But I would not be miſapprehended. 
I know the value of a legible and ex- 
peditious hand, and the beauty of arith- 
metic as a ſcience, as well as its uſe as a 
practical qualification“. They are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the merchant; they 
are highly uſeful to all. My meaning is, 
that they ſnould not form the whole of 
education, nor even the chief part of it, 
even when the ſtudent is deſigned for 
mercantile life, For what 1s the pro- 
poſed end of a mercantile life? The 
accumulation of money, And what is 


the ule of money? To contribute to the 


enjoyment of life. But is life to be en- 
joyed with a narrow and unenlightened 
mind ? If it is, what muſt be the enjoy- 
ment? It muſt be low, and diſgraceful, 
A rich man, without liberal ideas, and 
without ſome ſhare of learning, is an 
unfit companion for thoſe in the rank 


* Numerorum notitia cuicunque primis ſaltem 
literis erudito peceſlaria eſt. QUINTILIAN. 


7 to 
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to which he is advanced ; a melancholy 
conſideration, that after all the toils and 
cares of buſineſs, when a man has ac- 
quired a princely fortune, he muſt be ex- 
cluded from the ſociety of men of equal 
condition, but ſuperior education, or be 
ridiculous in it; that he muſt be unfit for 
parliamentary or civil employments, 
though his influence may gain admiſſion 
to them! | 

I really do not diſcourage an attention 
to writing and arithmetic. If I did, my 
judgment would condemn me, and I 
ſhould raiſe a very numerous party, who 
would not fail to be clamorous againſt 
my doctrine. My advice, which I offer 
with unaffected deference, is, that thoſe 
who are intended for a genteel line of 
commercial life, ſhould beſtow at leaſt 
as much attention on the cultivation of 
their minds as on mechanical attain- 
ments, or on a mere preparation for 
the ſuperintendence of an accompting- 
houſe. 

There is time enough for the accom- 


pliſnment of both purpoſes, in the courſe 
of 
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of an education properly conducted, and 
long enough continued. At our beſt 
and moſt reſpectable grammar ſchools, 
opportunities are uſually afforded for im- 
provement in writing and in arithmetic. 
Many inſtances might be produced to 
ſhew, that the claſſical and the mercan- 


tile diſcipline have proceeded with equal 


ſucceſs. It is indeed true, that the writ- 
ing of thoſe exerciſes which are indiſ- 
penſably required in a claſſical courſe, 
retards the acquiſition of a fine hand, 
becaule it 1s uſually done in a careleſs 
and a haſty manner. But it might be 
done otherwiſe. Granting that it cannot, 
yet ſurely one would abate' ſomething 
from the excellence of a flouriſh, for the 
ſake of acquiring ideas, and elevating the 
mind with noble ſentiments. Is it worth 
while to forego the improvement of taſte 
and literary genius, for the ſake of form- 
ing a ſtroke in a letter with greater ele- 
gance, though not in the leaſt more le- 
gibly; for the ſake of acquiring a me- 
chanical habit in very extraordinary per- 
fection, in which, after all, the ſcholar 

will 
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often be ſurpaſſed by the loweſt ap- 
prentice, or the meaneſt clerk of a petty 
office ? 

I know it will be faid, that boys who 
are deſtined to reputable merchandize, 
are uſually taught Latin, How are they 
often taught it? They are often placed 
at a ſchool where the maſter teaches it not. 
He profeſſes to teach only writing, arith- 
metic, and mathematics; but to com- 
plete his plan, he hires an aſſiſtant to 
teach Latin. The principal ſhare of time 
and attention 1s devoted to writing and 
arithmetic. The parent delires it, and 
the maſter naturally gives it the greateſt 
attention. Seldom any thing more than 
the firſt elements of Latin are taught, 
and theſe, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
in a very ſuperficial manner. The boy 
leaves his ſchool at the age of fourteen, 
He writes a fine hand, and caſts accounts 
to admiration, His Latin he ſoon for- 
gets; for he was never taught to dwell 
upon it as of great importance; and in ge- 
neral what he knows of it is ſo little, that 
it is ſcarcely worth remembrance, 


When 
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When he has acquired his fortune, 
which he may very well do, with little 
other knowledge but that of addition and 
multiplication ; though he prides himſelf 
on having had a liberal education; yet he 
acknowledges, that he has found little 
advantage from the claſſics, and holds 
them in low eſtimation“ . He declares, 
that a ſon of his ſhall adhere to the four 
firſt rules. He ſeldom looks beyond the 
circumſcribed horizon of the accompt- 
ing-houſe, even when admitted into the 
council-chamber ; and he contributes, 
both by his diſcourſe and example, to 
bring the claſſical mode of education into 
diſrepute. He pretends to have been 
trained according to its rules, and grounds 
his pretenſions on the very little of the 
Latin grammar which he very imper- 
fectly learned, in a very ſhort time, when 
his attention was almoſt confined, both 
by parental and preceptorial authority, to 
a mechanical attainment, and to a ſingle 
ſcience. I need not uſe argument 1n re- 


* 'This diſeſteem may be accounted for by the 


old obſervation, Ignoti nulla cupido eſt. 
commend- 
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commending the ſtudy of French and Geo- 
graphy to the intended merchant, Their 
obvious utility is univerſally underſtood. 
It is well known, and much to be 
lamented, that the ſhafts of wit and ridi- 
cule have often been ſucceſsfully thrown 
at city magiſtrates, and other public 
characters, whoſe offices ought to ſecure 
reſpect. This unfortunate circumſtance 
has been entirely owing to that defect in 
their education, for which their wealth 
could never compenſate. Though they 
ought to qualify themſelves for the deſk; 
yet they ſhould recollect, that they are 
not to remain there always; but ſhould 
let their minds be early imbued with 
that elegance, which will remain with 
them, and conſtitute them gentlemen, 
whatever may be their employment “. 


* Great ſtateſmen, and men engaged in ciwi! 
buſineſs, have uſually been polite ſcholars and philo- 
ſophers ; witneſs Scipio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, 
Marcus Antoninus, Sir Thomas More, Sidney, Ra- 
leigh, Temple, Grotius, De Witt, and many others, 


Vide Philoſoph. Arrangements. 
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SECTION XVI. 
ON LEARNING FRENCH AT SCHOOL, 


Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 


HE French language abounds 

wich authors elegant, lively, learn- 
ed, and claſſical. I do not ſee how a 
ſcholar can diſpenſe with it. To be ig- 
norant of it, is to cut off a copious fource 
of amuſement and information. I need 
not expatiate on its utility to the man of 
buſineſs, and the ornament it adds to the 
accompliſhed gentleman. Its uſe and its 
grace are ſufficiently underſtood. 

But whether boys ſhould begin to 
learn it ſo early as they ſometimes do, 
admits of doubt, I need not obſerve, 
that the lapſe of time is neceſſary to 
mature the mind as well as the body. 
Like the body, it may, at a very early 


age, 
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age, be overladen and contracted in its 
growth. I would therefore begin with 
the moſt important object, and lay a good 
foundation. The Latin grammar I con- 
ſider as the moſt important object at that 
age, and as the avenue to future im- 
provements, Let not the ſcholar then 
be introduced to French till he has made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the knowledge 
of the Latin Grammar. 

At the age of ten or twelve, and be- 
fore if the boy has abilities, this prepa- 
ration may be in a great meaſure com- 
pleted. The knowledge of a few Latin 
words, as well as of the grammar, will 


contribute greatly to facilitate the acqui- 
ſition of French. 

French ſhould by all means be taught 
grammatically. And when the pupil has 
not learned the Latin grammar, he muſt 
begin with the firſt elements of the 
French, and go through them accurate- 
ly; for ſome grammar muſt be learned 
with accuracy. But when he is acquainted 
with the parts of ſpeech, and the general 

principles of grammar in all languages, 
which 
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which he will by learning the Latin 
grammar, I cannot ſee any neceſſity for 
going over the ſame ground in a French 
grammar; which, however, is not un- 


commonly required, to the great impedi- 


ment and confuſion of the ſtudent. 

It will therefore require judgment in 
the French maſter, to ſele& ſuch parts 
only of the grammar as are abſolutely 
neceſſary. Theſe are of themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently numerous, 

I will likewiſe recommend it to him 
to introduce the ſtudent to reading an eaſy 
author, as ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, 
and regular verbs are learned. This 
early entrance on reading authors greatly 
accelerates the progreſs in the French 
language, and, indeed, in all languages. 
The ſubje& matter of a book, eſpecially 
if it be narrative and entertaining, al- 
leviates the labour of acquiring the know- 
ledge of a new language. But when the 
boy is confined during ſix or twelve 
months to the dry rules of a grammar, 
he is naturally induced to hate the ſtudy 
of a language, which preſents to him 

nothing 
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nothing but irkſome toil. The peruſal 
of an author not only makes the ſtudy 
pleaſant, but alſo illuſtrates and fixes in 
the mind the rules of grammar. F 
I believe the greater number of parents 
wiſh their ſons to learn French, chiefly 
that they may be enabled to ſpeak the 
language. This is certainly a valuable 
attainment; but I think an ability to read 
and to taſte the beauties of the celebrated 
French writers, is alſo valuable. If. he 
can learn to do both in perfection, it is 
doubtleſs moſt deſirable. But I have 
obſerved, that the French converſation 
of many boys, diſmiſſed as completed 
from celebrated French ſchools, has been 
but a barbarous jargon. To learn to 
ſpeak French with real elegance, and 
with fluency, it will be neceſſary to give 
it the greateſt portion of time and atten- 
tion, or to reſide ſome time among the 
natives. To read it with eaſe and criti- 
cal accuracy, may be ſoon acquired with 
moderate application; and it is, in every 

reſpect, a very eligible acquiſition. 
There is no neceſſity to point out the 
proper books to be read in the ſtudy of 
L 2 the 
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the French language. Thoſe which are 
commonly uſed in places of education, 
are for the moſt part proper. They are 
Gil Blas, Telemachus, and a few others, 
both entertaining and well written, I will 
only give one cautionz and it is, that 
none of Voltaire's books be admnted too 
early. Let the ſtudent, when his judg- 
ment is mature, ſelect thoſe books which 
he moſt approves, whatever they may 
be; but let not the young mind be poi- 
ſoned, on firſt entrance into life, by the 
obtruſion of ſceptical 8 upon its 
attention. 

There was a time when even profound 
ſcholars, and celebrated writers, were un- 
acquainted with French; but it is ſo 
generally ſtudied and underſtood in the 
preſent age, that to be ignorant of it is 
both a diſgrace and a diſadvantage. It 


ought ſeldom to be omitted in education; 


for to the man of buſineſs it is always 
wſcful *, and often neceſſary, To the 


The obvious utility of French in the tranſactions 
of the world, induces all parents to wiſh their ſons 
to acquire it. Many of them are not ſo anxious 


concerning Latin and Greek, and other elegant 


purſuits, 
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ſcholar it is the ſource of pleaſure and 
improvement. But yet 1t will not ſupply 
the place of claſſical learning ; and it is a 
happy circumſtance, that in moſt of the 
ſeminaries originally conſecrated to the 
ſtudy of the antient authors only, opportu- 
nitiesare now afforded for the acquiſition of 
an elegant and uſeful modern language, 


3 
purſuits. They aſk, where lies the profit and the 
gain of theſe? In anſwer to them, I will again cite 
the words of the excellent author of Hermes, . 
ing of ſome ſciences. 

«© Every ſcience whatever, ſays he, © has its 
1% Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of li- 
quors; geometry, for the meaſuring of eſtates ; 
aſtronomy, for the making of almanacks; and 
grammar, perhaps, for the drawing of bonds and 


conveyances. 


Thus much to the ſordid. If the /iberal aſk for 
ſomething better than this, we may anſwer, and 
allure them from the beſt authorities, that every 
exerciſe of mind upon theorems of ſcience, like 
nerous and manly exerciſe of the body, tends to call 
forth and ſtrengthen nature's original vigour. Be the 
ſubject itſelf immediately lucrative or not, the nerwes 
of reaſon are braced by the mere employ, and we become 
abler actors in the drama of life, whether aur part 
he of the buſier, or of the ſedater kind.” HARRIS. 
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SECTION XVII. 


ON THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOM- 


PLISHMENTS. 


Quibus in rebus duo maxime fugienda ſunt, ne 
quid effeminatum aut molle, et ne quid durum aut 
ruſticum ſit. Cic. 


T is not neceſſary to admoniſh the 
world of the value of accompliſh- 
ments which contribute to exterior grace. 
They are in their nature ſuch as ſtrike 
the eye of the beholder upon intuition, 
They render the impreſſion received on 
the firſt ſight of a perſon, favourable to 
his general character, and they are there- 
fore univerſally purſued. They ought to 

be purſued, but not without reſtriction. 
They are often conſidered, even by 
the parent as well as by the child, as of 
the firſt importange ; as More likely to 
contri- 
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contribute to good ſucceſs in the world, 
than ſolid merit. If this is really the caſe 
ſometimes, and I am ſure it is not al- 
ways; yet it ought not to be ſo, and the 
reformation ſhould begin in the riſing 
generation, Therefore boys ſhould be 
taught to value external graces only in a 
ſubordinate degree, Great care muſt be 
taken, that they may not be viewed in ſo 
favourable a light as to appear capable 
of becoming the ſubſtitutes of moral and 
intellectual excellence. The too high 
eſtimation of the ornamental qualifica- 
tions is injurious to the individual, and 
to the community. It cauſes a neglect 
of ſerious and uſeful purſuits, ſuch as 
are neceſſary to the welfare of both theſe; 
and it introduces general 1gnorance, 
want of principle, levity of mind and be- 

haviour, irreligion, and immorality. 
When the boy is once taught to eſteem 
religion, learning, truth, benevolence, 
and a power of becoming uſeful to 
himſelf and others, as they ought to be 
eſteemed, as qualities which do honour 
to human nature, agd exceed all the 
L 4 little 
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little arts of pleaſing by external deport- 
ment, as much as a reaſonable nature 
exceeds the beſtial; then let him be in- 
troduced to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, whoſe 
true uſe and end are to cauſe virtue, 
which is lovely in itſelf, to appear more 
amiable *. 
With theſe ideas in his mind, let the 
boy learn to dance. It will contribute 
to his health, and to his growth. It will 
give the human form, in the embelliſh- 
ment of which, nature has beſtowed pe- 
culiar care, the power of diſplaying its 
natural beauty and ſymmetry f. It will 
ſtrengthen the Jimbs, and render them fit 
for their proper exertion, A ſkill in the 
art, independent of other advantages, is 
deſirable, as it enables young people to 
Join in a diverſion, which, in decent 
company, 1s as innocent as it is pleaſing, 
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When therefore the parent approves it, 
there can be no reafonable objection to 
placing the ſcholar under the dancing 
maſter, The methods commonly adopted 
are ſuch as, I am ſure, I will not pretend 
to improve. | 

Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, is highly 
uſeful, in ſtrengthening the body. In 
ſeveral walks of life, cuſtom hath ren- 
dered it effentially requiſite, But I ſhall 
not dwell upon it, ſince it is by no means 
neceſſary in general, If the ſcholar 
chuſes to purſue it, and has a convenient 
opportunity, he ſhould not neglect it; ſince 
it furniſhes an excellent mode of bodily 
exerciſe, after the labour of the mind in 
a ſedentary employment, 

The learning of the military exerciſe, 
which is now very common, is, in ſeveral 
points of view, beneficial. It gives a 
manlineſs of mien, it renders the body 
erect, and the limbs robuſt; and it qua- 
lifies youth to defend their country in an 
effectual manner, when called out by an 
emergency, It may likewiſe have an 
indirect influence in inſpiring manly 
| ſenti- 
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ſentiments, and inſinuating a love of 
order. 


Muſic furniſhes a ſweet amuſement to 
the man of letters. Boys are not often 
initiated in it at ſchools. With great 
propriety, they are uſually left to follow, 
in this particular, the impulſe of their 
genius or their inclination. Without 
both theſe, no valuable proficiency is ever 
made in performing on a muſical inſtru- 
ment. Scarcely any art is purſued, invit4 
Minerva, or without a natural turn for it, 
ſo unſucceſsfully as muſic. And indeed 
to arrive at any great excellence. in it, 
requires more time and attention than 
can well be beſtowed by him wha follows 
any other purſuit with ardour. The 
lover of muſic, who has full employment 
of another kind, and who has not any 
very remarkable degree of genius for 
muſic, ſhould content himſelf with 
hearing ſkilful performers; opportu- 
nities for which abound in this age and 
nation. 

Drawing is frequently taught at 
ſchools; not often with any ſingular 

ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs. It is, however, a very conve- 
nient as well as agreeable accompliſh- 
ment; and, where a genius for it evidently 
appears, no care ſhould be ſpared in its 
cultivation. But as drawing is a ſeden- 
tary amuſement, I do not recommend it 
to the literary ſtudent. His leiſure 
hours ſhould be ſpent in active di- 
verſion. | 

I will in general adviſe, that, whatever 
ornamental accompliſhments the ſtudent 
may wiſh to purſue, he may call to mind 
what has often been repeated with a ſigh, 
that life is ſhort, and art is long. Much 
time and much attention mult not, in the 
contracted ſpace of human life, be be- 
ſtowed on objects which afford no ra- 
tional pleaſure, and no real advantage of 
any kind to the individual, or to ſociety. 
It is indeed far better to conſume time 
in employments merely innocent, than 
in vice or in malignant actions; but true, 
permanent, and heart- felt happineſs is to 
be derived from a benevolent conduct, 
and from uſeful exertions. Ornamental 
qualifications, and amuſing attainments, 
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may pleaſe, indeed, during the ſhort pe- 
riod of youth; but, alas! the old age 
which has no more than theſe to ſupport 
and recommend it, would be ridiculouſly 
contemptible, if it were not truly pitiable, 
Men are too little inclined to look ſo far 
before them, and to provide for that 
period, which, if it is deſtitute of rational 
amuſements, and of ſolid improvements, 
muſt be ſpent either in a ſtate of ſtupid 
inſenſibility, or in wretchedneſs. 

If the antediluvian duration of life ſtill 
continued, what accompliſhment is there 
at which an ingenuous mind would not 
aſpire? But to ſpend the greateſt portion 
of threeſcore years and ten, in trifling or 
uneſſential purſuits, 1s pitiable folly “, 


* Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare 
longam. Hos. 
Quid quod æſtimatione nocturnæ quietis dimidio 
quiſque ſpatio vitæ ſuæ vivit. Pars æqua morti 
ſimilis exigitur—nec reputantur infantiæ anni, qui 
ſenſu carent, nec ſeneQz, in pœnam vivacis, tot 
morbi, tot curæ —— hebeſcunt ſenſus, membra tor- 
quentur, præmoritur viſus, auditus, inceſſus, dentes 
etiam—ct tamen vitæ hoc tempus annumeratur. 

| Prix. 
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SECTION. XVII 


ON THE NECESSITY AND | METHOD - OF 
LEARNING GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Totam licet animis | tamquam oculis luſtrare ter- 
ram er omnia. Cic. 


HERE is nothing which contri- 

butes more to accelerate the im- 
provement of the ſcholar, and to render his 
progreſs agreeable, than a proper care to 
preſent all the ideas, with which he is 
furniſhed, clearly to his apprehenſion. 
This is not often ſufficiently regarded. 
Boys learn much of what they are taught, 
by rote, often without any ideas at all, 
and almoſt always with confuſed and im- 
perfect ideas. They are apt to conſider 
their buſineſs merely as a taſk, without 
any view to valuable improvement; and 
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if they can go through it with impunity, 
they are little ſolicitous concerning the 
advantage to be derived from it. 

Among other proofs of the imperfec- 
tion and the confuſion of boys ideas, may 
be numbered their frequent ignorance of 
geography, at the time they are reading 
hiſtory. At many capital ſchools, ſcarcely 
any attention 1s paid to geography, eſpe- 
cially among the younger boys ; who are, 
however, often engaged in reading Eu- 
tropius, Juſtin, Cæſar, and many other 
hiſtorians antient and modern, Latin and 
Engliſh. 

Obſcurity and confuſion are at ll 
times painful. It is no wonder that Ks 
while they are unacquainted with geo- 
graphy, appear to receive little enter- 
tainment from hiſtories which abound 
with amuſing events, They are travel- 
ling in the dark. They ſee nothing 
around them diſtinctly; and, at the end 
of their journey, they find the conſequence 
little more than fatigue, 

At a very early age, then, I would in- 
troduce the pupil to a knowledge of geo- 


graphy. 
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graphy. But I would not place a geogra- 
phical treatiſe in his hands. | I would not 
burden his memory, or diſtra& his, at- 
tention, with too many or too minute 
particulars. I would, at firſt, only give 
him a map of Europe, a map of Italy, 
and a map of Greece. They ſhould: be 
ſuch as are printed diſtinctly, and not 
too fully crowded. The uſe of maps 
ſhould be familiarly explained; and then 
the pupil will be well able to inform 
himſelf of the ſituation of principal 
places, and of ſuch as occur moſt fre- 
quently in reading the claſſics and the 
Roman hiſtorians. Antient geography 
ſhould at firſt engroſs his attention. The 
fme method ſhould ſoon after be uſed, to 
introduce him to a general idea of the 
modern. 

But as the pupil advances in age, he 
muſt be led to higher improvements. 
Still I think the beſt and the eaſieſt me- 
thod is, to point out the places in maps, 
and not yet to perplex him with an un- 
entertaining geographical treatiſe, 
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When he has made conſiderable im- 
provements in grammar and claſſical learn- 
ing, he may enter on Cellarius. Not 
that I would recommend an attention to 
every part of this book, at ſchool. It will, 
I think, be fully ſufficient to dwell with 
attention on Greece and Italy. A know- 
ledge of other countries, ſufficient for 
this period of life, may be gained by a 
careful and repeated inſpection of maps, 
without reading long and unentertaining 
catalogues of proper names; a method 
which tends to render difficult and diſ- 
guſting, a ſtudy in itſelf naturally n 
and remarkably eaſy. 

The facility and the uſe of this ſcience, 
will induce the judicious ſtudent to make 
a great progreſs in it. He will there-- 
fore ſtudy modern geography, even 
with more accuracy than the antient. 
Frequent and attentive inſpection of 
; maps, will avail him moſt in this purſuit, 
; throughout all its parts. Whenever a 
| name of an unknown place occurs in 
1 reading, let the ſtudent mark it in his 

| pocket- 
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pocket-book, to be ſearched for in the 
map at a convenient opportunity. I do 
not think it right to turn immediately 
from the book to the map, on every ſuch 
occaſion; becauſe it will interrupt the 


courſe of reading, divert the attention 
from the main object, and be the cauſe 
of loſing ſome idea or ſome improvement 
of greater value than the knowledge of 
a local ſituation. 

There is a great abundance of treatiſes 


on this eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, 
and the hope of gain' in others, have 
urged many to publiſh what they could 
compile without difficulty. Cellarius I 
have recommended to the ſchool-boy, as 
a guide to antient geography ; Guthrie 
I will recommend as a guide to modern. 
In that uſeful compilation he will find a 
great number of particulars, not merely 
geographical, which ought to be knowa 
to every individual. Though D'Anville's 
geography is ſeldom uſed in ſchools, yet 
the ſcholar ought to be informed, that 
his maps are held in the higheſt eſteem. 

M Their 
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Wn Their price prevents them from being 


univerſally received, 

Mathematical geography, or that part 
of it which is connected with aſtronomy, 
may be deferred till the pupil arrives at 
a mature age, unleſs he diſplays a very 
early genius and inclination for mathe- 
matics. The drawing of maps, and other 
minute labours in the purſuit of geogra- 
phy, may be deſirable to a perſon who 
ts deſigned for ſome employment con- 
nected with ſurveying or navigation, but 
are an unneceſſary toil to the liberal ſcho- 
lar. For him, an attentive inſpection of 
maps already drawn, together with an 
hiſtorical account of places, will be fully 
ſufficient. | 

With refpe& to mathematical ſcience, 
and thoſe which depend upon it, I think 
they cannot often be purſued at claſſical 
ſchools conſiſtently with other ſtudies, 
more immediately neceſſary in early youth. 
The Elements of Euclid muſt not be 
omitted in a liberal education ; but per- 
haps they ought to be attended to at the 

univerſity, 
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univerſity, rather than at ſchool, Aſtro- 
nomy, and natural and experimental phi- 
loſophy in all its branches, will alſo be 
more - properly comprehended in the 
- courſe of academical ſtudies. The lec- 
tures read in the univerſities on theſe 
ſubje&s, are admirably well fitted to ac- 
compliſh the ingenious pupil in theſe 
delightful and improving ſciences. In 
thoſe places, a large and coſtly apparatus 
is always at hand, and the profeſſors, 
who read lectures, are for the molt part 
men of great and ſolid merit, with little 
oſtentation. 

And yet if a boy has a peculiar turn for 
mathematics, it ſhould be early cultivat- 
ed; as indeed, ſhould all very predomi- 
nant tendencies to peculiar excellence. 
Intervals may be found, in a courſe of 
claſſical ſtudy, for improvement in mathe- 
matical knowledge; and I will recom- 
mend, as an excellent performance, the 
books written by Dr. Wells on theſe 
ſubjects, profeſſedly for the uſe of young 
gentlemen. They will very ſucceſsfully 
prepare the way for a future progreſs in 


the univerſity, 
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ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE 
COURSE OF EDUCATION, 


Pleraque differat et præſens in tempus omittat. 
Hor. 


T muſt be remembered, that one of 
the moſt important views in education 

is to open the mind, and prepare it for 
the reception of the ſpecies and degree 
of knowledge required in that ſphere in 
which it is deſtined to exert its activity. 
It is not the bulineſs of the ſchool to 
complete, but to prepare, They who 
pretend to teach every part of neceſſary 
knowledge, and to finiſh the improve- 
ments of the ſtudent, during the time 
that can be ſpent in a ſchool, are conſi- 
dered by the intelligent among mankind, 
as deceivers and empirics, Thoſe inſtruc- 
tors 
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tors do their duty well, who point out 
the various avenues of learning, and, by 
leading their pupils a little way into each, 
enable them to proceed alone in the years 
of maturity. As many avenues as can 
well de comprehended, without imped- 
ing the progreſs of the ſcholar, muſt be 
opened for his view, and for his ad- 
miſſion. 


Hiſtory therefore muſt be included. 
But hiſtory is a moſt extenſive field. 
I would only introduce the boy into a 
part of it, leſt he ſhould be diſcouraged 
and confuſed by the immenſity of the 
proſpect. His attention ſhould be con- 
fined to the more ſtriking parts of antient 
hiſtory, and to the hiſtory of his own 
country, 

With reſpect to antient hiſtory, it is 
true, that he reads ſeveral original hiſto- 
rians, as leſſons at ſchool. But though 
from theſe he may derive a knowledge 
of the language, I have ſeldom found, 
that he has received any great addition 
to hiſtorical information. The reaſon 
of this is, that he ſeldom reads enough 

M 3 of 
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of them; that he reads detached paſſages z 
or that he reads them at ſuch intervals, 
as cauſe him to loſe the thread of the 
narration. His attention is paid leſs to 
the ſubject, than to the expreſſion. It 
cannot well be otherwiſe ; for he reads 
Eutropius, Nepos, Juſtin, and Cæſar, 
at a time when his knowledge of their 
language is very imperfect, and when the 
principal object in view, is to learn the 
meaning of Latin words, both as they 
ſtand ſingly, and as they are combined 
in a ſentence. The hiſtory is only the 
inſtrument for the accompliſhment of this 
purpoſe. 

The beſt method of giving him a clear 
and a comprehenſive knowledge of an- 
tient hiſtory, is, to place in his hands 
ſome hiſtory well written in Engliſh. 
The firſt and ſecond volume of Rollin, 
tranſlated, will be very proper. Select 
Lives of Plutarch, the Hiſtory of Rome 
by Queition and Anſwer, commonly re- 
ceived, and Goldſmith's Hiſtory of 
Greece and Rome, will give a boy as 
much knowledge of antient hiſtory, as 

he 
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he can receive at ſchool conſiſtently with 
his other occupations. Moſt of theſe I 
with to be read by the boy, as the 
amuſement of his leiſure hours. They 
can ſcarcely be read in the ſchool with- 
out interfering with very important pur- 
ſuits ; with purſuits, which cannot, like 
hiſtory, be poſtponed till the age of 
manhood. | 

] earneſtly recommend an attention 
to the Greek and Roman Hiſtory in par- 
ticular z not only for the neceſſary and 
ornamental knowledge, which they fur- 
niſh, but alſo for the noble, manly, and 
generous ſentiments, which they muſt in- 
ſpire, He who in his early age has been 
taught to ſtudy and revere the characters 
of the ſages, heroes, ſtateſmen, and phi- 
loſophers, who adorn the annals of 
Greece and Rome, will neceflarily imbibe 
the moſt liberal notions. He will catch 
a portion of that generous enthuſiaſm, 
which has warmed the hearts, and direct- 
ed the conduct, of the benefactors and 
ornaments of the human race, 
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A Latin and Greek ſcholar muſt not be 
ignorant of the annals of his own coun- 
try. If he is ignorant of them, he will 
appear inferior in the eyes of common 
obſervers, to many boys, whoſe educa- 
tion has been in other reſpects much con- 
fined. They are in themſelves capable of 
rewarding his attention moſt amply. A 
very particular ſtudy of them may indeed, 
very properly, be deferred till a more ad- 
vanced age *; but a little introductory 
knowledge is certainly deſirable at the 
ſchool. I know not a better book for 
the purpoſe of communicating it to boys, 
than the book already adopted in ſchools, 
written in queſtion and anſwer. 

Engliſh Biography I ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mend, as more entertaining, and perhaps 
more uſeful, than civil hiſtory at large. I 


* Antient Hiſtory is more proper for a young 
claflical ſtudent, becauſe it has uſually been better 
written than the modern. Quia provenere ibi magna 


ſcriptorum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, veterum 


facta pro maximis celebrantur. SALLUST» 
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do not recolle& any biographical work, 
which is particularly and properly adapted 
to the uſe of ſchools. It is, I think, a 
deſideratum. It ſhould conſiſt principally, 
but by no means entirely, of the lives of 
the learned. 

A knowledge of feigned hiſtory, or 
mythology, is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
reader of the claſſics *. But I by no 
means approve of ſearching for this 
knowledge in Took's Pantheon. That 
book, though it diſplays much learning, 
and has been long and generally received, 
is ſurely improper for boys. It contains 
many ideas, and many expreſſions, which 
may equally corrupt the morals and the 
taſte of the young ſtudents, I would 
ſubſtitute in its room, the abridgment of 
Spence's Polymetis. This, if it includes 
not ſo many particulars, includes enough, 
and 1s written with elegance and deli- 
cacy. I by no means approve the prac- 
tice of beſtowing much time and atten- 


Ne ea quidem quæ ſunt a clarioribus poetis fifta 
negligere. QuINTILIAX. 
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tion in ſtudying the fooliſh hiſtories of 
the heathen deities. A little of this 
knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw 
a proper light on the antient writers; 
but I would not proceed any farther in 
purſuit of it, than is indiſpenſably re- 
quired, 

A little chronology will be highly uſe- 
ful. It is unavoidably a dull and unen- 
tertaining ſtudy, It will be ſufficient if 
the pupil is at firſt furniſhed with gene- 
ral ideas in it, and with a knowledge of 
a few remarkable æras and epochas. 
Chronological tables abound, and they 
are in general ſufficiently accurate. 
They may be referred to as eaſily as an 
almanack. 

It muſt be remembered, that the rea- 
ſon why I recommend introductory books 
only on hiſtorical, mythological, and 
chronological ſubjects, is, that I am 
directing the ſtudies of a boy, or a very 
young man. To a proficient in learning 
I ſhould recommend, it I preſumed to 
offer my advice, large and original 
treatiſes. I might enumerate a great 

variety 
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variety of theſe in our own, and in ſe- 
veral modern languages. But the voice 
of fame, and his own judgment, 
will be ſufficient to direct him in the 
ſelection “. 


* The ſarcaſtic Juvenal, in the following paſ- 
ſage, cenſures thoſe injudicious parents, who require, 
in the ſtudent of hiſtory, a knowledge of unimportant 
particulars. What he ſays was required of maſters 
in his time, is now often expected from the young 
ſcholar, as a ſpecimen of his improvement. 

Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, d 

Ut præceptori verborum regula conſtet; 

Ut legat hiſtorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos; ut fortè rogatus 
Dum petat aut Thermas aut Phœbi Balnea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque noverce 
Archemori; dicat quot Aceſtes vixerit annos, 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas. 


Whereas : Hoc illud eſt præcipuè in cognitione 
rerum ſalubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli do- 
cumenta in illuſtri poſita monumento intueri; inde 
tibi tuzque reipublicæ, quod imitare, capias ; inde 
dum inceptu, fœdum exitu, quod. vites. 
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SE CTLON AK 


ON LEARNING TO SPEAK, AND REPETI- 
TIONS OF AUTHORS. 


Nolo exprimi literas putidiùs, nolo obſcurari 
negligentiùs; nolo verba exiliter exanimata exire, 
nolo inflata et quaſi anhelata graviùs. Cic. 


Tov * ano YMwoon vg YAuriuy gi uote 
Homer. 


HERE has long been a juſt com- 

plaint, that men whoſe attain- 
ments in learning have rendered them 
highly reſpectable, have not been able 
to diſplay their knowledge with any great 
credit to themſelves, or advantage to 
others, from a defect or a fault in their 
mode of elocution. 

It is therefore become a very deſirable 
object in education, to enable boys to 
fpeak well. If the boy is deſigned for 

the 
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the church or the law, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary. If he is deſigned for no par- 
ticular profeſſion, yet a clear and manly 
utterance is a valuable acquiſition. A 
part of the time ſpent at ſchool ſhould 
always be devoted to the purſuit of this 
uſeful and elegant accompliſhment. 

The proper mode, then, of purſuing it, 
is all that claims our preſent examination. 
I ſhall not enumerate the methods which 
appear to me wrong and ineffectual; but 
ſhall preſcribe that which I think moſt 
conducive to the end in view. 

At the age of thirteen, provided the 
boy is pretty far advanced 1n the claſſics, 
ſufficiently advanced to be able to afford 
time and attention to other objects, he 
ſhould enter on the art of ſpeaking. 
There are many books written on it, and 
many rules are uſually given to the 
ſtudent, previoully to his entrance on the 
practice. But I adviſe that theſe ſhall 
not be uſed, if uſed at all, till he ſhall 
have been a little while accuſtomed to 
the practice. Natural ſenſe and natural 
taſte, a good ear, and well formed or- 
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gans of ſpeech, under the guidance of a 
ſkilful living inſtructor, will effectually 
accompliſh this purpoſe, without any 
painful attention to dry and unen- 
tertaining rules of art; to rules which 
often give an appearance of difficulty 
to purſuits in themſelves eaſy and 
pleaſant. | 

Once in every week I adviſe, that 
ſcholars of the age and qualifications al- 
ready ſpecified, ſhall rehearſe, in the hear- 
ing of all the boys in a ſchool, ſeated in 
form as auditors, ſome celebrated paſſage 
from Demoſthenes, Plato, Homer, Ci- 
cero, Livy, Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare, 
Pope, or Addiſon. I wiſh to adhere ſcru- 
pulouſly to theſe original writers. I 
would, for the ſake of drawing a line 
not to be paſſed over, admit no authors 
but theſe ; for theſe are fully ſufficient 
to form the taſte, as well as to furniſh 
matter for the practice of elocution. 
And when once minor authors are ad- 
mitted as models for the young ſpeaker, 
there is danger of corrupting his taſte, 


I know 
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I know there are numerous writers, be- 
ſides thoſe I have mentioned, of great 
merit, Theſe may be read at a ſubſe- 
quent period, with great pleaſure and 
advantage. But I would confine the atten- 
tion of the ſtudent in ſpeaking, to authors, 
whether Greek, Latin, or Engliſh, which 
have obtained the rank of claſſics ; eſpe- 
cially when he is to commit their paſ- 
ſages to memory, as in the preſent caſe, 
I muſt mention, by the way, that the 
learning by heart the moſt beautiful 
paſſages of the fineſt authors, is a very 
great collateral advantage attending the 
ſtudy of the art of ſpeaking in this 
method. 

The firſt object is, to habituate the 
ſcholar to ſpeak ſlowly and diſtinctly. 
By far the greater part of boys have fallen 
into a careleſs and precipitate manner of 
articulating their words. Till this fault 
is removed, no improvement can be made 
in elegance or expreſſion. A diſtinct 
enunciation in ſpeaking, reſembles per- 
ſpicuity in writing. Without it, there 
can be no graceful elocution, as with- 

Out 
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out perſpicuity there can be no beauty of 
Kyle. Let ſome months be employed in 
obtaining theſe primary and important 
points, a flow and a diſtinct utterance. 
This of itſelf is a valuable attainment, 
One of the beſt methods of introducing 
it, I have found to be, a motion of the 
inſtructor's hand, reſembling the beat- 
ing of time in muſic, and directing the 
pauſes of the learner, and the flower or 
quicker progreſs of his pronunciation, 
1 have alſo found, as I doubt not others 
have likewiſe, that it is very uſeful to 
inſiſt, that every ſyllable, but eſpecially 
the laſt, ſhall clearly, and as it were ſepa- 
rately, ſtrike the ear. Boys are apt to 
drop the laſt ſyllable almoſt entirely. 
Caution is however neceſſary, to prevent 
the flow and diſtinct manner from dege- 
nerating to the heavy and the luggiſh. 
But really this ſeldom happens. Boys of 
parts are generally too voluble. They 
oftener want the bridle than the ſpur. 
During this proceſs, all monotony, and, 
indeed, all diſagreeable rones whatever, 
muſt be carefully corrected, For if 
they 
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they are ſuffered to grow into a habir, 
the difficulty of removing them is great 
indeed; and it is really amazing how 
various and diſguſting are the bad tones 
of many boys, who have been taught to 
read by vulgar perſons, without ſubſe- 
quent correction. 

When a ſlow and diftinCt utterance is 
obtained, and the tones removed, the 
graces of elocution will claim the pupil's 
attention. And here I cannot help re- 
marking, that I have ſeldom ſeen a very 
graceful manner in boys, who yet have 
not been without inſtruction in this ac- 
compliſhment. Their inſtructors have 
almoſt univerſally taught them a bold, 
an affected, and a theatrical manner. 
They have aimed at ſomething more 
ſhewy and ſtriking, than the plain, natu- 
ral, eaſy, diſtinct, and properly modulated 
ſtyle of pronunciation. The conſequence 
has been, that hearers of taſte have 
laughed and pitied. 

Modeſty, whatever ſome diſſipated 
parents may think on the ſubject, is one 
of the moſt becoming graces of a boy. 
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When he ſpeaks in public, it is one of 
the fineſt rhetorical ornaments that can 
be uſed. The beſt writers on the ſubject 
of rhetoric, have preſcribed the appear- 
ance of modeſty, even in men. It is 
not therefore wonderful, that the want 
of it in boys (and it muſt always be 
wanting where a theatrical manner 1s 
adopted) ſhould give diſguſt, A loud 
rant, and a violent tone of voice, can 
never pleaſe in a boy, unleſs, indeed, he 
is acting a play. But as few boys are 
ſent to ſchool to be prepared for a thea- 
trical life, I think the theatrical manner 
ought to be exploded from a ſchool. 
The claſſical manner, as I ſhall call it, 
muſt prevail in every ſeminary devoted 
to antient learning ; for there, if antient 
learning 1s properly underſtood, and 
cultivated, taſte muſt prevail. I wiſh, 
then, no mode of ſpeaking to be 
taught and encouraged, which would not 
pleaſe an attic audience. 


I think that the greater part of 1n- 
ſtructors inſiſt too much on action. 
Much action requires a degree of con- 

fidence 
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fidence unbecoming in a boy. Yet 
without that unbecoming confidence, it 
will be aukward; and if it is aukward, 
it will render the fineſt ſpeech and the 
beſt delivery ridiculous, I have been 
preſent on many public occaſions when 
boys have ſpoken; and I never yet ob- 
ſerved above one or two who uſed action, 
without expoſing themſelves to the deri- 
ſion of the audience. Good nature led 
them to conceal their diſpleaſure from the 
boys, but it was evident ta others. None 
ſeemed to have approved it but the more 
illiterate, 

It is uſual in many ſchools to act 
Engliſh plays. The exerciſe may poſ- 
ſibly improve the boys in utterance, but 
there are many inconveniencies attend- 
ing it. The various preparations, and 
the rehearſals, break in greatly upon the 
time which ought to be ſpent in claſſical 
and grammatical ſtudy. Nor is the loſs 
of time the only evil. The boy's atten- 
tion becomes engroſſed by his part, which 
he is to perform before a large and mixed 
audience, The hope of applauſe, the 

| 'N 2 dreſſes, 
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dreſſes, the ſcenery, all conſpire to cap- 
tivate his imagination, and to make him 
loath, in compariſon, his Lexicon and 
grammar. I am not ſure that ſome moral 
corruption may not ariſe from ſome cir- 
cumſtances unavoidable in the repreſen- 
tation. The theatrical mode of ſpeak- 
ing; which has been acquired by it, has 
ſeldom pleaſed the beſt judges . Per- 
haps ſome improvement may ariſe from 
acting a play of Terence or Sophocles ; 
but I doubt whether a boy will be the 
better for emulating a ſtroller in a barn. 

Neither is 1t deſirable, that he ſhould 
acquire that love and habit of declaiming, 
which may introduce him to ſpouting 
clubs, or diſputing ſocieties. If we may 
believe report, little elſe than infidelity 
and faction are learned in thoſe ſchools 
of oratory. Nor can it be ſuppoſed, 
that elegance of ſtyle, of ſentiment, or of 
utterance, is often found in ſuch unſe- 
lected aſſociations . 


* Non ab ſceni et hiſtrionibus. C1c. 
+ Nec eleguentem quidem efficiunt, ſed loguacem. 
PETRARCH- 
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Having rejected the forward, the 
pompous, and the declamatory ſtyle, I 
mult explain what I mean by the claſſical, 
I mean, then, a clear, a diſtinct, an em- 
phatic, and an elegant utterance without 
affectation. I confeſs I have not often 
found ſo pure a ſtyle; but I can conceive 
it, and I am ſure it would pleaſe and 
affect a refined audience. To a vulgar 
and an illiterate audience, vehemence of 
action, and loudneſs of voice, often ap- 
pear more truly eloquent, than the grace- 
ful oratory of an Athenian. 

To ſpeak well, depends more on the 
corporeal endowments, than many other 
accompliſhments, Whatever learning 
and judgment the mind may have ac- 
quired, yet unleſs nature has formed the 
organs of ſpeech in perfection, and un- 
leſs ſhe has given a conſiderable degree 
of bodily ſtrength to the ſtudent, he will 
ſeldom become a diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker. 
Art and care may, however, aſſiſt him; 
and, as I ſaid before, if they enable him 
to ſpeak ſlowly and diſtinctly, they will 
have done him great ſervice. 
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To conſtitute a diſtinguiſhed orator, 
nature muſt have done much more than 
have furniſhed perfect organs. She muſt 
have given exquiſite ſenſibility. This, 
with cultivation under an inſtructor 
who hkewiſe poſſeſſes both ſenſibility 
and perfect organs, will infallibly pro- 
duce that noble accompliſhment which 
has charmed mankind, and occaſioned 
ſome of the greateſt: events in their 
hiſtory. 685 5 

IJ will not cloſe this ſection, without 
ſeriouſly adviſing all who are deſigned to 
fill that office, which 1s deſtined to in- 
ſtruct their fellow-creatures in moral and 
religious truth, to pay great attention, 
in their youth, to the art of ſpeaking. 
The neglect of it has brought the regu- 
larly educated profeſſors of religion into 
contempt among the lower orders of the 
people; among thoſe, who, for want of 
other opportunities, ſtand moſt in need 
of inſtruction from the pulpit. It has 
given a great advantage to the ſectaries, 
and perſons irregularly educated, who ſpare 
no endeavours to acquire that forcible 

3 and 
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and ſerious kind of delivery, which power- 
fully affects the devout mind. The con- 
ſequence is natural, though lamentable. 
Conventicles are crouded, and churches 
deſerted®. 

To thoſe who wiſh to poſſeſs ſome book 
to direct them in purſuing this art, I will 
recommend the books commonly in uſe, 
thoſe of Burgh and Enfield. But theſe 
will effect but little, without a living and 
really judicious inſtructor, or a natural 
raſte and genius for elocution. 


* A proper delivery will cauſe an inferior com- 
poſition to produce a deſirable eſfect, on a ſerious 
and a well-diſpoſed congregation. But a poor man- 
ner, as well as poor matter, muſt neceſſarily induce 
the pariſhioner to wander to other aſſemblies where 
he can be better inſtructed and pleaſed. Let an 
impartial obſerver enter many of the churches in 
the Great City, eſpecially in an afternoon, and he 
will regret the want of that eloquence, which 1s able 
to force an audience. He will ſee the national uti- 
lity of making the art of ſpeaking, a part of ſchool- 
education, 
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SECTION XXI. 


ON INSPIRING TASTE. 


Every man that underſtandeth Latin, doth not 
underſtand either greatneſs or delicacy of thought, 
ſtrength or beauty of expreſlion ; and ſome critical 
heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they of their paſ- 
fions, can bear the raptures and flights of poets 
with a wonderful command of temper, and be no 
more affected with the moſt moving ſtrains, than if 
they were reading the heavieſt piece of their own 
compoſing. FELrox. 

Per affectationem decoris corrupta ſententia, cùm 
eo ipſo dedecoretur quo illam voluit author ornare. 
Hoc fit aut nimio tumore aut nimio cultu. 

Diomep. Grammat. 


O enter on a metaphyſical diſquiſi- 
tion on the particular conſtitution of 


mind which forms that quality which is 
termed good taſte, is by no means the 
buſineſs of my treatiſe. All J intend is, 
to point out as well as I am able, the 

| methods 
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methods which tend to inſpire a young 
mind with a proper degree of 1t. 

Taſte is indiſputably moſt deſirable in 
itſelf; but it 1s the more ſo, as it has an 
influence on moral virtue. That deli- 
cate faculty which 1s ſenſibly delighted 
with all that is beautiful and ſublime, 
and immediately diſguſted with all that 
is inelegant in compoſition, muſt be af- 
fected with ſimilar appearances in the 
conduct of human life. And I believe it 
will be found, that perſons poſſeſſed of 
a truly refined taſte, are commonly hu- 
mane, candid, open, and generous, 


To read without taſte, is like travel- 
ling through a delightful country, with- 
out remarking the richneſs and variety 
of the proſpects. From ſuch an excur- 
ſion more fatigue muſt ariſe than plea- 
ſure. Indeed, the claſſics are entirely 
the objects of taſte, and he who reads 
them without it, miſ-ſpends his tune. 
Yet I have known many who read Virgil 
with eaſe, and who yet received no other 
pleaſure from it, than that which the 
ſucceſſion of events afforded. The ſtory 


was 
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ſtory was entertaining, but the diction 
and the ſentiment paſſed unadmired, 

But how ſhall we proceed ? Is this 
amiable quality to be ſuperinduced by 
art, or is it not neceſſary that, like moſt 
of the finer faculties of the human mind, 
it ſhould originate in nature? I believe 
with many others, that all men, not re- 
' markably deficient in intellect, are by 
nature furniſhed with ſo much of this diſ- 
cerning power, as calily to admit of valu- 
able improvement. Inſtruction is by no 
means unneceſſary. Even they who 
poſſeſs the fineit natural ſenſibility of 
literary beauty and deformity, will find 
their taſte greatly improved by proper 
cultivation. It is certain, that if, from 
ſome unfortunate circumſtance, it hap- 
pens, that a mind endowed with this na- 
rural power in a remarkable degree, is 
confined in a youthful age to bad models 
or injudicious inſtructors, it will ſcarcely 
ever arrive at that perfection, of which 
nature gave It a capacity. Rules, there- 
fore, and precautions, are not only uſe- 


ful, but neceſſary. 
I ſhall 
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T ſhall give but one general rule. It 
is indeed ſufficiently obvious; and it 
requires leſs to be pointed out, than to 
be ſtrictly followed. It is, that from the 
age of nine to nineteen, the pupil be 
not permitted to read any book what- 
ever, except religious books, Engliſh, 
French, Latin, or Greek, which is not 
univerſally known and allowed to be 
written according to the moſt approved 
and claſſical taſte, This rule is proper 
to be preſcribed on the preſent occaſion, 
ſince all who are converſant with young 
ſtudents, are ſenſible how fond they are 
of reading any traſh, without the leaſt 
regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords 
but entertainment by the gratification of 
curioſity. At that age the mental, like 
the corporeal taſte, delights in that im- 
proper food, from which it may derive 
an atrophy, rather than acquire nouriſh- 
ment. But when, during ten of the 
molt ſuſceptible years, none but the beſt 
models are preſented to the mental eye, it 
muſt perceive, and learn to admire, the 
form of beauty. The buſineſs will, how- 

ever, 
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ever, be greatly facilitated, if the inſtructor 
feels the excellences which he reads to 
his pupil, and poſſeſſes the talent of im- 
preſſing them upon him in a lively and 
forcible manner. If he is not remark- 
ably happy in ſenſibility, yet if the pupil 
is fo, the end will often be accompliſhed; 
for the beauties of the truly claſſical writer 
are fuch, as to make their own way to 
the feelings of the ſenſible. Let them 
but be well underſtood, and kept con- 
ſtantly before him, and the taſte muſt be 
improved. | 

Boys ſometimes from a redundancy of 
imagination, as well as a deficiency of 
judgment, are very apt to admire too 
much the florid ſtyle of compoſition. In 
their imitation of it, they commonly fall 
into the turgid and bombaſt. Whenever 
this appears 1n a theme, or copy of verſes, 
let ſome paſſage on a ſimilar ſubjeR, if 
it can be found, be read from the works 
of a Pope, an Addiſon, or any other 
juſtly admired writer. They will ſoon 
fee the deformity of their own, when 


_ contraſted with this. But care ſhou d be 
9 tak n, 
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taken, that the boy is not diſcouraged 
for his fault is the ebullition of genius, 
A dull boy cannot rile to fo elevated an 
error. 

Let the pupils, if it is poſſible, be led 
to a noble ſimplicity in manner, dreſs, 
and ſentiment, as well as criticiſm and 
compoſition. Let them be taught, that 
though falſe and glaring ornaments in all 
theſe, may attract momentary and ſuper- 
ficial admiration, yet that valuable and 
permanent gracefulneſs is the reſult of an 
adherence to truth and nature. 

Falſe and affected taſte involves its poſ- 
ſeſſor in ruin or in ridicule. But true 
taſte, the reſult of fine feelings and a 
cultivated underſtanding, opens the ſource 
of a thouſand pleaſures unknown to the 
vulgar, and adds the laſt poliſh and moſt 
brilliant luſtre to the human intellect. 
Study without taſte is often irkſome la- 
bour; with it, it confers a happineſs* 


* Many authorities might be cited to evince the 
beneficial effect of good taſte on the morals, I will 
tranſcribe that of Lord Kaimes. 

A juſt taſte in the fine arts, derived from ra- 
tional principles, is a fine preparation for acting in 

the 
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beyond the reach of fortune, and ſuperior 
to the ordinary condition of humanity. 


the ſocial ſtate with dignity and propriety. .... .. 
A juft taſte in the fine arts, by ſweetening and har- 
monizing the temper, is a ſtrong antidote to the 
turbulence of paſſion. . . . Elegance of taſte pro- 
cures to a man ſo much enjoyment at home, or eaſily 
within reach, that in order to be occupied, he is, in 
youth, under no temptation to precipitate into hunt- 
ins, gaming, drinking ; nor, in middle age, to de- 
Hver himſelf over to ambition; nor, in old age, to 
avarice. A juſt reliſh of what 1s beautiful, proper, 
elegant, and ornamental, in writing or painting, 
in architecture or gardening, is a fine preparation 
for diſcerning what is beautiful, juſt, elegant, or 
magnanimous in character or behaviour.“ 

But after all that is ſaid in praiſe of taſte, we 
muſt place it in a ſubordinate rank to goed /en/e, 
and a power and habit of j reaſoning. On theſe, 
indeed, true taſte depends. Taſte unſupported 
by good ſenſe becomes faftidiou/ne/s ; a quality 
of weak and vain minds. It is derived from affecta- 
tion, effeminacy, and inſolence, and it commonly 
renders its poſſeſſor unhappy and ridiculous. It is 
the parent of falſe connoifſeur/hip, and of every ſpecies 
of foppery and unmanly refinement, 
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SECTION XXII. 


ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 


Emollit mores. — Oviy. 
Aſperitatis et invidiz corrector et irz. Hox Ar. 


ANY parents conſider a turn for 
poetry 1n their children, as a miſ- 
fortune. They are of opinion, that it 
will render them averſe from all the ſeri- 
ous occupations* of life, and ſubject 
them to the deluſions of the imagination. 
If a boy is to be fixed in a laborious or 
mercantile employment, their opinion 
and apprehenſions are certainly well 
founded; but the truth is, the boy of a 


* That is, from the arts of acquiring money. 
For the votaries of Plutus chiefly entertain the above 
opinion. 


Omnes hi metuunt verſus ; odere poetas. Hox. 


poetical 
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poetical turn ſhould not be deſtined to 


fach employment, unleſs peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of convenience and advan- 
tage make 1t neceffary, He ſhould be 
trained to one of the profeſſions, in 
which his tafte and genius will always 
give him an honourable diſtinction, or 
at leaſt ſupply him with the pureſt of 
pleaſures “. 

To the boy whoſe lot will be co poſleſs 
a fortune, which his friends wiſh him to 
adorn, and to him who 1s deſigned for a 
profeſſion, I ſtrongly recommend the 
cultivation of a poetical turn, if he really 
poſſeſſes it. Though he ſhould never 
attain to any very diſtinguiſhed eminence 
in poetical compoſition, yet the attempr, 
while he is at ſchool, will add an ele- 
gance to his mind, and will naturally 
lead him to give a cloſer attention to the 


* Mr. Locke, in diſſuading from poetry, ſays, 
„It is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſcovers 
mines of gold ar filver in Parnaſſus.” I hope Mr. 
Locke would not inſinvate, that gold and ſilver are 
the firſt objects of purſuit, Such an idea is not only 
unpostical, but unphiloſophical. 


beauties 
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beauties of the claſſical poets, It will 
not be a painful taſk, It will be his 
moſt delightful amuſement, It will give 
him ſpirits to purſue with ardour the leſs 
entertaining objects of a ſtudent's purſuit. 
Poetry is one of the ſweeteſt relaxations 
of a learned life, 

But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy of 
poetry, received in ſome ſchools, is cer- 
tainly abſurd and inefficacious. It is uſual 
to place in the-boy's hands ſome ſuperfi- 
cial treatiſe, intitled, the Art of Poetry. 
This puzzles him with rules which he 
hardly underſtands, and preſents him 
with a train of dry and unentertaining 
ideas, which, if they do not give him a 
diſreliſh for his purſuit, employ his time 
and attention in an uſeleſs courſe of 
reading. What can be expected when 
a youthful genius is put under the 
guidance of ſuch critics as Byſhe and 
Gildon ? 

The moſt ſucceſsful method, I ſhould 
imagine to be the following: Let a 
hving inſtructor, of taſte and judgment, 

ſelect 
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ſele& proper paſſages from the moſt ap- 
proved poets, and read them at firſt 
with the pupil. After this preparatory 
diſcipline, which need not to be conti- 
nued long, let the works of Milton, 
Shakeſpeare, and Pope be given to the 
ſtudent. He will improve himſelf by 
reading them, more than by any inſtruc- 
tor with the moſt learned precepts, 
No other reſtraint is neceſſary, than to 
confine his attention for a conſiderable 
time to theſe great poets. My reaſon 
for confining his attention to the great 
original authors, 1s a full conviction, that 
many a fine genius is lowered: and ſpoil- 
ed, by attending to the little and trifling 
compoſitions which are to be found in 
abundance in many of our modern miſ- 
cellanies. 
The Mediocres Poetæ, or the Poetaſ- 
ters, muſt by no means be read, while the 
judgment is immature. The young mind 
is prone to imitate bad models in litera- 
ture, as well as in life. The faireſt forms 
of things muſt be preſented to the eye of 
imitative 
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imitative genius, and a veil drawn over 
deformity “. 


* One principal argument for initiating boys in 
poetical ſtudies, is, that it will enable them the 
better to taſte the delicacies of poetical compoſition, 
and conſequently to partake of a pure and noble 
pleaſure in great perfection. For, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, Quam multa vident piQores in umbris et 
in eminentia, quæ nos non videmus ; quam multa, 
quæ nos fugiunt, in cantu exaudiunt in eo genere 
exercitati, Acad. Quæsr. 
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SECTION XXII. 


ON INSPIRING A Love of LETTERS, 
AND THE AMBITION OF OBTAINING 
A LITERARY CHARACTER, 


Macti eſte animo et virtute, juvenes, quibus ju- 
cunda induftria eſt, odioſa ceſſatio; quibus labori, 
quies ; labor, quieti ; qui tum demum vita ac ſpi- 
ritu frui vobis videmini, cum in literis tempus omne 
conſumitis. MureTvs. 


HEY who have arrived at any 

very eminent degree of excellence 
in the practice of any art or profeſſion, 
have commonly been actuated by a ſpe- 
cies of enthuſiaſm in their purſuit of it. 
They have kept one object in view, 
amidſt all the viciſſitudes of time and 
fortune. Such, indeed, is the condition 
| of human affairs, that ſcarcely any great 
| : improvement is to be attained to, unleſs 
| it 
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it hold one of the firſt places in the 
heart“, and be long and laboriouſſy pur- 
ſued. | Inſtances often appear of extraor- 
dinary performances i in the literary world, 
without much apparent application. But 
they are more frequently talked of, than 
found to exiſt, Who, indeed, can tell 
what degree of labour paſſes in the mind 
of another? A writer, for inſtance, may 
not confine himſelf to the retirement of 
his library, but apparently unite in the 
amuſements and employments of man- 
kind, while he is compoſing a work of 
learning and genius. We ſee his perſon 
among the haunts of men, but we can- 
not ſee how his mind 1s engaged. His 
powers of invention are all in exerciſe 
on the choſen topic; and while he ap- 
pears an idler, he ſtudies more effectually 
than he who always reads, and never 
thinks. Many an one who has wiſhed to 
avoid the imputation of a laborious plod- 


| ® Unleſs it is purſued con amore, and with 
Impetus ille ſacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit. 
Ovip. 
O 3 der, 
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der, has devoted the night to ſtudy, and 
the day to diflipation, 

This atleaſt will be undiſputed. We 
all ſucceed beſt in the ſtudies which we 
love. One of the firſt objects, then, of a 
parent and an inſtructor, muſt be, to cauſe 
in a child ſuch an aſſociation of ideas, as 
ſhall connect pleaſures, honours, and re- 
wards, with the idea of that purſuit 
which is to be the purſuit of life. This 
end may be eaſily obtained, if the ſuper» 
intendant of the child repreſents the ob- 
ject in its faireſt form, and at the ſame 
time vigilantly takes care, leſt the im- 
preſſion once received, be effaced by the 
company of ſervants, or of any ignorant 
aſſociates, The child is deſigned to ſup- 
port the character of the ſcholar and the 
gentleman, whatever may be his engage-- 
ments in ſocial life. Never let his book 

be ſpoken of, ſo as to convey the leaft 
idea of diſagreeable labour. Let it be 
repreſented as the ſource of amuſement, 
fame, profit, and of every thing deſir- 
able. It muſt be owned, great judg- 
ment and attention, much knowledge of 
the 
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the emotions of the human heart, con- 
ſtant vigilance, and unwearied patience, 
and a natural talent for the buſineſs, are 
required to regulate the mind of a child 
at that very early period, when ideas firſt 
ruſh into the ſenſorium. All theſe qua- 
lities are required in a greater degree 
than they are often found. Wrong aſſo- 
ciations are therefore formed, and it be- 
comes a great part of the care of the 
preceptor to remedy in future what it 
could not prevent, 

At the age of ten or twelve, the taſk 
may be more eaſy, The mind is then 
not merely paſſive. It can co-operate 
voluntarily with its inſtructor, in reject- 
ing, by the dictates of judgment, impro- 
per aſſociations of ideas, and in ſelecting 
all fuch as are to be deſired. At 
that time, if it cannot be accompliſhed 
before, I wiſh the pupil to be impreſſed 
with every idea which can render an emi- 
nence in literature amiable and honour- 
able. | 

In the firſt place, let him find his chief 
pleaſures ariſing from his little perform- 
O4 ances 
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ances in letters, whatever they may be®. 
When he does well, let him be carefled 
and rewarded ; not only by his tutor or 
maſter, but by all who have any inter- 
courſe with him; by his mother, by his 
ſiſters, and even by his aunts and grand- 
mothers; If he is ingenuous enough to 
be ſenſibly touched with praiſe, the buſi- 
neſs is half completed. The parent may 
congratulate himſelf, He has nothing 
to do, but to beſtow it with judgment. 
The pupil's little heart will expand and 
exult to receive it, and all his faculties 
will ſtretch themſelves to deſerve it. 

The converſation which paſſes in his 
preſence, ſhould commonly be on the 
ſubject of great literary characters. They 
ſhould be ſpoken of with the higheſt ve- 
neration. None of their imperfections, 
and none of thoſe calumnies which envy 
invents, and which derogate from dig- 
nity, ſhould be even mentioned. On 
the other hand, a proper contempt, or at 
leaſt negle&, ſhould be ſhewn to thoſe, 


* Studio fallente laborem. Hon. 
who, 
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who, though they do not want their ad- 
mixers, are ignorant as well as immoral. 
The boy ſhould be taught by common 
converſation, not by formal precept only, 
to conſider greatneſs of mind as the only 
true grandeur; and the poſſeſſion of 
knowledge, as the moſt ornamental 
accompliſhment. Not only the father, 
but the females of a family, if they have 
judgment enough for the purpoſe, muſt 
concur in impreſling on the young mind 
ideas of literary excellence. It too often 
unfortunately happens, that, without in- 
tending the injury, they undo all the la- 
bour of an aſſiduous inſtructor. An 
attention to cards, to dreſs, to faſhion, 
to thoſe ſcenes which perſons engaged 
with the world cannot eaſily avoid, will 
not only obliterate from the puerile mind 
all virtuous and deſirable ideas, but will 
often render it incapable of their future 
reception. If the idea of excellence, 
applauſe, and happineſs, is aſſociated 
with vanity in the infantine age, vanity 
will be purſued in manhood, 

| Another 
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Another excellent method of inſpiring 
the pupil with an emulation to excel in 
letters, is to accuſtom him to read Bio- 
graphy. I need not add, that the lives 
of men of learning ſhould be ſelected for 
this purpoſe. The lives of our great 
poets, divines, hiſtorians, writers of every 
denomination, ſhould be frequently in 
his hands, The eulogia which are uſu- 
ally paſſed on them, and which they de- 
ferve, will fire a young mind with an 
ardent deſire to tread in their footſteps. 

If the boy can be introduced to the 
company of ſome celebrated literary cha- 
racter, it will greatly contribute to raiſe 
and ſuſtain this deſirable emulation. He 
ſhould be taught to wiſh for the honour 
of ſuch an interview, and to look upon any 
notice taken of him by fuch a perſon, as 
a noble diſtinction. At the revival of 
learning, it is amazing with what eager- 
neſs even the ſight of a man of eminent 
learning was ſought for by the ſtudious, 
They ran in crowds from great diſtances 
to meet himz and any attention paid 
by him to an individual, conferred an 

9 enviable 
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enviable happineſs. The conſequence 
was, that the youth who were devoted to 
learning, purſued it with a vigour and 
perſeverance which aſtoniſhes the preſent 
age of indolence. It was the honour 
and the reſpect, in which the perſons of 
eminent ſcholars were held, which diffu- 
ſed a generous ardour in the purſuit of 
letters, and produced ſtupendous effects. 

After this important point 1s gained, 
and when once the boy feels a love of 
letters, and an ambition for literary fame, 
improvement is ſecured. He will make 
his own way even under diſadvantages®; 
but with encouragements, aſſiſtances and 
opportunities, he can ſcarcely fail of ar- 


riving at what few reach, diſtinguiſhed 
excellence. 


* Of the politeſt and beſt writers of antiquity, 
ſeveral were ſlaves, or the immediate deſcendants 
of ſlaves. But all the difficulties occaſioned by 
their low birth, mean fortune, want of friends, and 
defective education, were ſurmounted by their Love 
of Letters, and that generous ſpirit, which excites, 

Alte Aug ονν 2 vr fag, GAA WY 
Stimulos dedit æmula virtus 
Nec quemquam jam ferre poteſt Cæſarve priorem 
Pompeiuſve parem. Lucax. 
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SECTION XXIV. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF INDUSTRY, 
EVEN TO GENIUS. 


"Ov vag * Sal ue ameor0in To EYNETON ia #1; 


TEXNHE H AIAAEKAAIAZ, wv ayrte 
LuC1aAN. 


ROM the revival of learning to the 

preſent day, every thing that labour 
and ingenuity.can invent, has been pro- 
duced to facilitate the acquiſition of 
knowledge, But notwithſtanding all the 
Introductions, the Compendia, the Synop- 
ſes, the Tranſlations, the Annotations, 
and the Interpretations, I muſt aſſure the 
ſtudent, that induſtry, great and perſe- 
vering induſtry, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſecure any very valuable and diſtinguiſh- 
ed improvement. Superficial qualifica- 
tions are indeed obtained at an eaſy price 


of 
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of time and labour; but ſuperficial qua- 
lifications confer neither honour, emolu- 
ment, nor ſatisfaction. 

The pupil may be introduced, by the 
judgment and the liberality of his pa- 
rents, to the beſt ſchools, the beſt tutors, 
the beſt books; and his parents may be 
led to expect, from ſuch advantages 
alone, extraordinary advancement. But 
theſe things are all extraneous. The 
mind of the pupil muſt be accuſtomed 
to ſubmit to labour; ſometimes to pain- 
ful labour. The poor and ſolitary ſtu- 
dent, who has never enjoyed any of theſe 
advantages, but in the ordinary manner, 
will, by his own application, emerge to 
merit, fame, and fortune; while the in- 
dolent, who has been taught to lean on 
the ſupports which opulence ſupplies, 
will ſink into inſignificance. His mind will 
have contracted habits of inactivity, and 
inactivity cauſes imbecillity, I repeat, 
that the firſt great object is to induce the 
mind to work within itſelf, to think long 
and patiently on the ſame ſubject, and 
to compoſe in various ſtyles, and in va- 


Tlous 
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rious metres“. It muſt be led not only 
to bear, but to ſeek occaſional ſolitude, 
If it is early habituated to all theſe exer- 
ciles, it will find its chief pleaſure in 
them; for the energies of the mind 
affe& it with the fineſt feelings. 

But is induſtry, ſuch induſtry as I re- 
quire, neceſſary to genius? The idea, 
that it is not neceſſary, is productive of 
the greateſt evils. We often form a 
wrong judgment in determining who is, 
and who 1s not, endowed with this noble 
privilege. A boy who appears lively and 
talkative, is often ſuppoſed by his parents 
to be a genius, He is ſuffered to be idle, 
for he is a genius; and genius is only 
injured by application. Now it uſually 
happens, that the very lively and talka- 
tive boy is the moſt deficient in genius. 
His forwardneſs ariſes from a defect of 
thoſe fine ſenſibilities, which at the ſame 
time occaſion diffidence and conſtitute 
genius. He ought to be enured to lite- 


* Human nature loves its own productions. To 
give boys a love of learning, let them produce 
(cmething of their own. Quicquid ſcripſere beati. 


rary 
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rary labour; for without it, he will be 
prevented, by levity and ſtupidity, from 
receiving any valuable impreſſions. Pa- 
rents and inſtructors muſt be very cau- 
tions how they diſpenſe with diligence, 
from an 1dea that the pupil poſſeſſes ge- 
nius ſufficient to compenſate for the want 
of it. All men are liable to miſtake in 
deciding on genius at a very early age; 
but parents more than all, from their 
natural partiality. On no account, there- 
fore, let them diſpenſe with cloſe appli- 
cation, If the pupil has genius, this 
will improve and adorn it; if he has not, 
it is confeſſedly requiſite to ſupply the 
defect. Thoſe prodigies of genius which 
require not inſtruction, are rare phœno- 
mena : we read, and we hear of ſuch; 
but few of us have ſeen and known 
ſuch, What is genius worth without 
knowledge? But is a man ever born 
with knowledge? It is true, that one 
man is born with a better capacity than 
another, for the reception and retention 
of ideas; but ſtill the mind muſt ope- 
rate in collefting, arranging, and diſcri- 
minating 
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minating thoſe ideas which it receives 
with facility, And I believe the mind 
of a genius is often very laboriouſly at 
work, when to the common obſerver it 
appears to be quite inactive. 

I moſt anxiouſly wiſh that a due atten- 
tion may be paid to my exhortations, 
when I recommend great and exemplary 
diligence. All that 1s excellent in learn- 
ing depends upon it. And how can the 
time of a boy or young man be better 
employed? It cannot be more pleaſant- 
ly; for I am ſure, that induſtry, by pre- 
ſenting a conſtant ſucceſſion of various 
objects, and by precluding the liſtleſsneſs 
of inaction, renders life at all ſtages of it 
agreeable, and particularly ſo in the reſt- 
leſs ſeaſon of youth. It cannot be more 
innocently ; for learning has a connec- 
tion with virtue; and he whoſe time is 
fully engaged, will eſcape many vices, 
and much miſery. It cannot be more 
uſefully ; for he who furniſhes his mind 
with ideas, and ſtrengthens his faculties, 
is preparing himſelf to become a valu- 


able member of ſocicty, whatever place 
in 
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in it he may obtain, and he is likely to 
obtain an exalted place. I cannot con- 
clude what I offer on this ſubject, with- 
out recommending to the induſtrious 
ſtudent early riſing“, and uninterrupted 
application in the morning. I will not 


anticipate by deſcription, the effects which 
he will ſoon experience. 


jam clarum mane feneſtras 

Intrat et anguſtas extendit lumine rimas. 

Stertimus, &c.— 

quinta dum linea tangitur umbra, 

En quid agis? 

Jam liber et bicolor poſitis membrana capillis 

Inque manus chartæ nodoſaque venit arundo. 

Tum queritur craſſus calamo quod pendeat humor 

Nigra quod infuſa vaneſcat ſepia lympha : 

Dilutas queritur geminet quod fiſtula guttas. 

O miſer! inque dies ultra miſer, huccine rerum 

Venimus ? At cur non potiùs teneroque columbo, 

Et ſimilis regum pueris, pappare minutum 

Poſcis et iratus mamme lallare recuſas ? 

An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cui verba? quid iſtas 

Succinis ambages ? ibi luditur. Effluis amens ; 

Contemnẽre. 

Udum et molle lutum es; nunc nunc properandus 
et acri 

Fingendus ſine fine rot. PzrsIVs. 
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SECTION XXV. 


ON PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE 
INTERVALS OF SCHOOL, 


EK MEAETHE zeug, n Quo; dye, Nod. 
AxAxaAND. apud Stob. 


Quies tibi non deſidia fit, at cum ab alzis luditur, 


tu ſancti aliquid honeſtique tractabis. 
SENECA in Prover. 


MPROVEMENT will be greatly 
accelerated, and an eminence in li- 
terary attainments eaſily acquired, if the 
ſtudent can be induced to devote the hours 
which his private tutor, or his maſter at 
ſchool, allows him, to private reading. 
At the age of thirteen or fourteen, then, 
let a few Engliſh books be put into his 
hands. They ſhould be entertaining, or 
they will not, at firſt, draw his attention. 
They ſhould at the ſame time be claſſical, 
4 or 
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or have ſome connexion with real and va- 
luable knowledge, or they will only diſſi- 
pate his ideas, and impede his progreſs 
in the more eſſential purſuits, 

I know of no book which can be more 
properly recommended at firſt, than the 
Spectator, It abounds with entertain- 
ment, It furniſhes a great variety of 
ideas on men, manners, and learning ; 
and the moral and religious principles 
it recommends, are well adapted to tinc- 
ture the young mind with the love of all 
that is amiable, uſeful, and honourable. 
I would require one paper to be read 
every day, and I ſhould make little doubt 


but that the pupil would ſoon read more 
from choice. | 


I would by no means ſuffer his atten- 
tion to be diſtracted by a great variety of 
books; but at the ſame time I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that application to books is won- 
derfully increaſed and encouraged by the 
occaſional introduction of a little no- 
velty. Let other books then be ſome- 
times allowed, at the diſcretion of a judi- 


cious ſuperintendant. EE 
P 2 Hiſtorical 
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Hiſtorical books are highly proper, 
and I wiſh, as I have ſaid before, to be- 
gin with the Antient Hiſtory, Rollin's 
Antient Hiſtory 1s certainly well adapted 
to boys, but it 1s rather too long. Select 
parts ſhould be pointed out to the ſtudent, 
Plutarch's Lives ſhould alſo be read. 
Such models tend to inſpire the young 
mind with all that 1s generous and noble. 
The Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, read at 
this period, will never be forgotten. 
Care muſt be taken to put no books into 
the ſtudent's hands, which are inelegant 
in their ſtyle. I muſt confeſs and lament, 
that many of the antient hiſtories written 
in our language, are remarkably inele- 
gant. Such, for inſtance, is that of 
Eachard ; and Stanyan, though a good 
author, 1s not to be admired for his 
diction. 

Poetry ſhould likewiſe be read at that 
early age, when the feelings and the ima- 
gination are all tremblingly alive. 1 
have known many good ſcholars, who 
have gone to the univerſities at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, without having 

read 
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read the works of Pope, Dryden, and 
our other poetical claſſics; a neglect 
without excuſe, as the peruſal of ſuch 
writers is of the greateſt advantage, and 
as it is really matter of pleaſure and de- 
light, rather than a taſk. Indeed, I know 
not how a young man can ſupport with 
honour his character as a claſſical ſcholar, 
without an acquaintance with the fineſt 
writers of his own country, who have 
rivalled the moſt admired of the antients. 
But theſe cannot be read, conſiſtently 
with purſuits more immediately neceſ- 
ſary, in the ſchool, and under the eye of 
the inſtructor, They muſt form the 
amuſement of leiſure hours, and muſt be 
read from choice, They will be read 
from choice, when their beauties ſhall 
have been once felt, and they will be 
ſtrongly felt by youthful ſenſibility. All 
that the maſter and the private tutor can 
uſually do, is to recommend private ap- 


plication, and point out the moſt excel- 
lent authors. 


When the boy ſhall have arrived at the 
age of fifteen, and at the improvements 
| 3 adequate 
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adequate to the age, it will be highly 
advantageous to prevail with him to read 
in private, not only Engliſh, but alſo 
fome eaſy Latin book, Time and habit 
will render it no more difficult than to 
read Engliſh, and the improvement in 
Latin will be ſoon found aſtoniſhingly 
greater than would be derived from read- 
ing it only in a ſchool, or with a private 
tutor. The private reading and appli- 
cation which I adviſe, is to be followed as 
an amuſement ; and I need not repeat, 
that the purſuit we delight in is com- 
monly proſecuted with ſucceſs. 

The boy ſhould be taught to be a very 
niggard of his time “, and to fill up the 
ſpaces of five minutes, and quarters of 
hours, with a volume, with which his 
pocket ſhould never be unprovided. A 
very eaſy and amuſing book muſt be 
choſen for this purpoſe. Difficulty on 
firſt entering on voluntary ſtudy will diſ- 
guſt the ſtudent, and ſtop his progreſs, 
Three things are requiſite, whatever Latin 


Tempus tantum noſtrum eſt. Sgxeca in Epiſt. 
book 
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book ſhall be at firſt ſelected; a pure 
diction, an entertaining ſubject, and a 
perſpicuous ſtyle. Though the boy read 
the higher and more difficult claſſics in 
the ſchool, yet, in his private hours, I 
adviſe him to deſcend to the eaſieſt, pro- 
vided they have the three neceſſary qua- 
lities already mentioned. Improvement 
in phraſeology may be derived from 
reading even Cordery's Colloquies with 
attention, and for the amuſement of va- 
cant hours, Eraſmus's Dialogues abound 
with entertainment, and with elegant 
modes of expreſſion, Clerke's Tranſla- 
tion of Caſtiglione's Courtier is an excel- 
lent book for the purpoſe, Phædrus and 
Cornelius Nepos are alſo very proper. 
I recommend that theſe ſhall be read 
through, and I have ſelected eaſy books 
to ſecure this point; for if the boy is to 
recur to his dictionary very often, and to 
ſtruggle with obſcurity in every page, 
he will not long adhere to this deſirable 
plan of PRIVATE APPLICATION to the 
Latin language. He will rather chuſe 
to fill up his time with amuſing Engliſh 

P 4 authors, 
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authors, or to devote it entirely to puerile 
diverſion. Let not therefore any preju- 
dice be formed againſt any of the elegant 
books I have recommended, becauſe, 
from their perſpicuity, ſome of them are 
uſually read in the lower claſſes. * 
But when a great facility is gained in 
reading Latin, the ſtudent will of him- 
ſelf aſcend to Cicero, Terence, Livy, 
and all thoſe excellent writers whom the 
world has long agreed to admire, When 
ſuch books ſhall be read for the delight 
they afford, the ſucceſs will be ſecured, 
The ſcholar will leave his ſchool richly 
fraught with golden ſtores; a moſt de- 
ſirable event, but which by no means 
happens to the greater part of thoſe 
who have ſpent many years at our beſt 
ſeminaries. I mean not to reflect on the 
very reſpectable conductors of thoſe ſe- 
minaries ; for the fault is in the ſcholar, 
whoſe indolence and diſſipation will ſel- 
dom permit him to apply ſeriouſly to the 
buſineſs of the ſchool, much leſs to pri- 
vate ſtudy; a matter, which I conſider, 
and 
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and I hope not without reaſon, of the 
higheſt importance. 

At this period of improvement, Latin 
verſe ſhould form a part of the private 
ſtudies. Indeed, no precepts need be 
given on this topic. The boy's taſte 
will lead him to peruſe all the more cele- 
brated productions in this pleaſing ſpe- 
cies of compoſition, when once he is able 
to procure them with eaſe. Beſides the 
antients, he will read Fracaſtorius, 
Bourne, and many other moſt elegant 
modern works, all of which will contri- 
bute to accompliſh the truly claſſical 
ſcholar. 

1 am ſenſible, that to read Latin as an 
amuſement, is not common among young 
ſtudents. The reaſon of the omiſſion is 
eaſily aſſigned. They ſeldom can read 
it without more difficulty than is com- 
patible with mere amuſement. But al- 
moſt any point may be carried with 
young people, if proper methods are uſed. 
Let perſuaſion, allurements, rewards, 
and every art be applied, to induce 
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the boy to devote ſome of his vacant 
hours to private reading. If he has na- 
tural abilities, and his private reading 
is well choſen, he will, after due prepara- 
tion, derive more benefit from it, than 
from any formal inſtruction, 

One caution is highly neceſſary on this 
ſubject. Novels muſt be prohibited, I 
have known boys of parts ſtopped at once 
in their career of improvement in claſſical 
knowledge, by reading novels. They 
conſidered Latin and Greek as dull, in 
compariſon, and could never prevail on 
themſelves to give them due attention. 
When a great degree of claſlical improve- 
ment 1s ſecured, one or two of the beſt 
romances and novels may be read, for the 
ſake of acquainting the ſtudent with the 
nature of this kind of writing, But even 
the works of Cervantes and Fielding 
mult not be attended to, before a deep 
and ſtrong foundation is laid for ſolid 
improvement. True hiſtory will afford 
little entertainment to the boy who 
can procure fiction. Exclude fiction, 

and 
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and he will be delighted with true 
hiſtory “. 

For many reaſons, I ſtrongly urge the 
expediency of accuſtoming the pupil to 
apply in private, and without aſſiſtance, 
as well as with it; but more particularly 
becauſe it will habituate his mind to 
work for itſelf, on which a great and 
ſolid improvement chiefly depends, 
Amidſt the number of facilitating con- 
trivances, and the various aids afforded 
by opulence, the mind is not often al- 
lowed to exert its native powers. The 


* Orationi enim et carmini parva gratia, nifi 
eloquentia fit ſumma: Hiſtoria guogzomodo ſcripta 
deleat : ſunt enim homines naturi curioſi et qua- 
libet nuda rerum cognitione capiuntur. PL1x1vs. 


The preſent Preceptor to the Heir to the Britiſh 
Crown has juſtly obſerved, that novels are well 
received, merely for the gratification they afford 
to a vitiated, palled, and ſickly imagination ; that 
laſt diſeaſe of learned minds, and ſure prognoſtic 
of expiring letters.” Biſhop Hur. 

An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nor 


ſickly, ſuch as that of boys, will be delighted with 
truth well exhibited, 


toil 
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toil of THINKING 1s too frequently thrown 
upon the preceptor, and the formal lec- 
turer. Thus it happens, that many who 
attend lectures wherever they are to be 
heard, and purchaſe the aſſiſtance of all 
who profeſs to afford it, are often after 
all leſs learned“ than others, who, without 
ſuch apparent advantages, have forced 
their way up the moſt arduous heights, 
by native vigour and perſevering aſſi- 


duity f. 


* Nullum Virgilio præceptorem legimus. Flac- 
cus de ſuo nihil nifi quod plagoſum dixit. Cicero 
autem ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis celebrare voluit 
nec valuit. Contra hujus filius, guantis preceptori- 
bus, patre ſcilicet et Cratippo illius ætatis philoſo- 
phorum principe, ſi quid ipſi credimus Ciceroni, 
guantus nebulo. | PETRARCHA., 

+ I am happy to find that my opinion on the ne- 
ceſſity of the mind's working for itſelf in education, 
and the inſufficiency of formal lectures alone, co- 
incides with the opinion of the Author of Hermes. 

«« Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the 
common notion of inſtruction, as if ſcience were to 
be poured into the mind like water into a ciſtern, 
that paſſively waits to receive all that comes. The 
growth of knowledge reſembles the growth of 
fruit ; however external cauſes may in ſome degree 

co-operate, 
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co-operate, it is the internal vigour and virtue of 
the tree that muſt ripen the juices to their juſt ma- 
turity.” Harris. 

Iwill add, that a boy will retain what he has ac- 
quired by his own labour, becauſe he will know 
what it coſt him. Oude v0 kay, a uro EXTNTATO0; 
xari ai, 1 02 TW d M art. 

Cerhistpokf Apophthegma. 

The late unfortunate Chatterton is a proof of 
the advantage of private and unaſſiſted application. 
He was indeed poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary ge- 
nius ; but he had alſo furniſhed himſelf with a great 
ſhare of peculiar learning at the age of ſixteen. 
Unprotected and untutored, he had made a progreſs 
ſeldom equalled at a more advanced age, by thoſe 
who have enjoyed the aſſiſtances of the beſt ſchools, 
and the moſt famous univerſities. So true is it, 
EAN HE ®IAOMA®HE ETH ITOAYMAOHE. 
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SECTION XVXVI. 


ON LATE LEARNERS, AND ON PERSONS 
WHO WISH TO RECOVER THE ACQUI-= 
SITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH, 


Toręd vn ey vg xi dæęl gr, % wagaręꝭvον rruſ xs x 
Tivo; iH, xidagigt is rue % W? 5 xęecrlos, umu, G1 


han ina 1 dH. DzmockriTvus. 


H E paſſion for letters ſhews itſelf 
at different periods of life. Many 
perſons have paſſed through a ſchool, 
without exhibiting either inclination or 
ability for literary purſuits, who have af- 
terwards ſhone in the world of letters 


- with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, The faculties of 


their minds have expanded at a later pe- 
riod than common, or peculiar occaſions 
have occurred to excite their induſtry 
and emulation, 


Others 
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Others there are, who never were 
placed at a claſſical ſchool ; but who, 
when their judgment is matured by ob- 
ſervation and experience, earneſtly wiſh 
and endeavour to furniſh themſelves with 
the learning of a gentleman. They often 
miſcarry in their attempt, not from want 
of aſſiduity or of perſeverance, but from 
ignorance of a proper method. 

The firſt great error of ſtudents of this 
deſcription is, that they read in a deſul- 
tory manner, every thing which falls in 
their way. They begin with complete 
and extenſive treatiſes, when they 
ſhould proceed gradually from elemen- 
tary introductions. They are uſually 
unacquainted with proper editions of 
books, and often ſpend much time and 
attention on publications, which, when 
compared with original compoſitions, are 


contemptible both in ſtyle and in matter. 


They often confine their attention to 
Engliſh books; from an idea, that the 
languages are not eaſily to be learned 
by an adult. The conſequence of their 
miſtakes is, that their conceptions, 

though 
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though multiplied by reading, are con- 
fuſed and imperfect, and though they 
find amuſement from it, they derive but 
little ſolid advantage. 

If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not merely 
to divert themſelves with books, but to 
make a progreſs in learning, they muſt 
reſolve to read methodically. They muſt 
let no temptation interrupt their plan. 
They muſt not indulge to exceſs their 
natural love of novelty. That paſſion 
will lead them to attend ſolely to new 
publications, from which alone no great 
advantage will be received. 

They will do right to diveſt themſelves 
of that vulgar prejudice, which repre- 
ſents 1t as an inſurmountable difficulty to 
begin a language, or an art, or ſcience, 
at the age of manhood. To be under 
the influence of this opinion, will be an 
effectual bar to their advancement. Let 
them rather call to mind the many in- 
ſtances of great improvements made in 
the ſciences, by thoſe who did not begin 
to cultivate them till they were arrived at 
a middle age. Hiſtory and Biography 


will 
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will furniſh ſeveral examples of old men, 
who have begun to ſtudy in old age, and 
have yet made a great proficiency. 

I am aware, that rules and method in 
ſtudy, which I thus ſtrongly recommend, 
are at preſent rather out of faſhion ; but 
I am convinced, that the late ſtudent 
will never lay a ſolid foundation withour 
them. He ſhould every day ſet apart 
certain hours, and I would adviſe, that 
he borrow a few from his morning repoſe ; 
not only becauſe he can then read with- 
out interruption of his other buſineſs and 
engagements, but becauſe the morning, 
it is well-known, is particularly favour- 
able to the muſes. The injury which 
the health, the eyes, and the ſpi- 
rits, will infallibly ſuſtain from a long 
continuance of nocturnal ſtudies, will 
induce every prudent perſon to avoid the 
lucubrations of midnight. Early riſing 
will contribute to health and chearful- 
neſs, while it furniſhes the fineſt oppor- 
tunities for ſtudy. 

It is not eaſy to preſcribe a plan of 
itudy, or a courſe of reading, which will 


+ ſuit 
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ſuit all circumſtances. The directions 
which might ſerve a few, might poſſibly 
miſlead more. In general, therefore, I 
adviſe, that the ſtudent ſhall apply to 
ſome reſpectable clergyman or ſuperin- 
tendant of education, who has himſelf 
been regularly trained, and who ſupports 
a character of learning and judgment. 
Such a director will be able to conſider the 
age, the previous opportunities that have 
been enjoyed, the degree and the kind 
of improvements already gained, and the 
abilities and diſpoſition of the ſtudent. 
He will give directions ſuggeſted by each 
of theſe circumſtances in particular, and 
all of them combined. I mean not that he 
ſhould act as a tutor. No. The late ſtu- 
dent muſt be his own inſtructor, after he 
is once taught the way that he ſhould go, 
by ſome friend who 1s poſſeſſed of judg- 
ment and experience, A man will ſel- 


dom ſubmit to a tutor, with that implicit 


obedience which may be neceſſary to 
render a tutor's method and inſtructions 
ſucceſsful. I think it therefore better, 
only to aſk advice of the judicious, 

and 
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and not to engage with a private tutor, 
Some caſes, however, may render a pri- 
vate tutor highly proper. But in general 
I may aſſert, that where parts and incli- 
nation are united, and the directions of 
a ſenſible friend attended to, the late 
ſtudent, as I have termed him, may pro- 
ceed alone, and obtain a proſperous paſ- 
ſage in the road to learning. | 

It is very common to find perſons, 
who, though they have been good ſcho- 
lars at their ſchool, and have made a 
great proficiency in learning, in the ju- 
venile age, have forgotten it amidſt the 
pleaſure and the buſineſs of an active 
manhood. When the buly ſcene is paſſ- 
ed, they call to mind thoſe ſweets of 
literary purſuits, which they formerly 
enjoyed, and wiſh to taſte them once 
more. They are at a loſs for ſomething 
to fill agreeably thoſe vacuities of time, 
which were lately occupied in active 
employments. They, therefore, endea- 
vour to recal what they acquired in their 
youth, 
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The advice to be given to perſons 
under theſe circumſtances, is, thar they 
purſue the eaſieſt, the moſt entertaining, 
and the moſt compendious methods. 
Difficulty will diſguſt and impede them. 
Amuſement 1s the end propoſed by them ; 
and the means which lead to it muſt, if 
poſſible, be rendered amuſing. As they 
have once been acquainted with the ele- 
mentary parts, they will recollect what is 
eſſential in them, without much labour. 
If they wiſh, for inſtance, to recal their 
knowledge of Latin, I would adviſe them 
to begin at once with reading an eaſy 
author, with Beza's Latin Teſtament 
and Cordery's Colloquies, and gradually 
aſcend to the higheſt claſſics, They will 
find themſelves improve by this method, 
if they poſſeſs natural abilities, with great 
rapidity. 

But in general it would perhaps be 
better, for perſons advanced beyond the 
meridian of life, not to attempt learning, 
or recovering what they have forgotten, 


in the Latin or the Greek languages. 
Amule- 
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Amuſement is their principal object, 
and they may derive it in ſufficient variety 
in Engliſh. But in-Engliſh they ſhould 
read with ſome method, and not, as is 
uſually the caſe, whatever offers itſelf, 
without taſte and ſelection. It will be 
ſaid, that, if they are innocently amuſed, 
it ſignifies little with what book. From 
this opinion I muſt diſſent, The plea- 
ſure which ariſes from reading, and feel- 
ing the beauties of elegant works, is 
much greater than is received by an in- 
diſcriminate and vague peruſal of every 
catchpenny publication. 

I cannot cloſe this topic, without ear- 
neſtly recommending to all claſſes above 
extreme poverty, the cultivation of a taſte 
for letters in every ftage of life, Mer- 
chants and traders, even if, from un- 
avoidable circumſtances, they have been 
neglected in their youth, ſhould endea- 
your at a ſubſequent period to acquire a 
love of reading, Retirement is their 
object, But how are they to enjoy this 
retirement? They promiſe themſelves 
much happineſs, but alas! they ſeldom 
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find it“. They know not how to paſs 
that time, which was before ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient for their occupations. They 
have recourſe to the bottle and to cards. 
Theſe indeed prevent reflection for a 
time; but they afford no ſolid ſatisfac- 
tion, How happy would pals their days 
of eaſe and affluence, if the tranquil 
purſuits of literature formed a part of 
their amuſement! 

The conſideration, that a taſte for letters 
is able to furniſh one of the beſt plea- 
ſures of old age, ſhould induce parents 
of all ranks above the loweſt, to give 
children a tincture of polite learning, 
whatever may be their deſtination. If 
they are fixed in trade, and are ſucceſs- 
ful, this will enable them to enjoy a for- 
tune. It will fill up their leiſure with 
ſatisfactory employment, and will bet- 
ter enable them to ſupport the charac- 
ter of gentlemen, than the opulence 
which gives them the name. 


* Otium fine literis mors eſt et vivi hominis ſe- 
pultura, SENECA, 
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SECTION XXVII. 


ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


Klees tows we eye K arne, To Koop Koopsi ds To 
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HERE are many prejudices enter- 


tained againſt the character of a 
learned lady; and perhaps if all ladies 


were profoundly learned, ſome inconve- 
niences might ariſe from it; but I muſt 
own it does not appear to me, that a 
woman will be rendered leſs acceptable 
in the world, or worſe qualified to per- 
form any part of her duty in it, by having 
employed the time from ſix to ſixteen, in 
the cultivation of her mind. Time 
enough will remain, after a few hours 
every day ſpent in reading, for the im- 
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provement of the perſon, and the acqui- 
fition of the uſual accompliſhments. 
With reſpect to theſe accompliſhments, 
I will not preſume to direct the method 
of purſuing them. I will not fo far in- 
trude on a province, which by no means 
belongs ta me. The ladies themſelves, 
and their inſtructors, want no directions 
in matters of external ornament, the 
end of which is to pleaſe on intuition, 
However arrogant the men have been 
in their claims of ſuperiority, they have 
uſually allowed the ladies the poſſeſſion 
of a delicate taſte in the improvement 

and perception of all kinds of beauty. 
The literary education of women 
ought indiſputably to be varied accord- 
ing to their fortunes, and their expec- 
tations. Much refinement, and a taſte 
for books, will injure her, whoſe time, 
from prudential motives, muſt be entirely 
engroſſed by ceconomy. Few women are 
indeed exempted from all attention to 
domeſtic care. But yet the unmarried, 
and thoſe who enjoy opulence, find many 
intervals which they often devote to ſome 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of reading. And there is no 
doubt, but that the reading would be 
ſelected with more judgment, and would 
alford more pleaſure and advantage, if the 
taſte were formed by early culture. 

I will then venture to recommend, 
that ladies of this deſcription ſhould have 
a claſſical education. But let not the 
reader be alarmed; I mean not to adviſe, 
that they ſhould be initiated, without ex- 
ception, in Greek and Latin; but that 
they ſhould be well and early acquaint- 
ed with the French and the Engliſh 
claſſics. 

As ſoon as they can read with fluency, 
let them begin to learn Lowth's Gram- 
mar, and to read at the ſame time ſome 
very eaſy and elegant author, with a view 
to exemplify the rules. They ſhould 
learn a part in grammar every morning, 
and then proceed to read a leſſon; juſt 
in the manner obſerved in claſſical ſchools 


in learning Latin. After a year ſpent in 


this method, if the ſucceſs is adequate to 
the time, they ſhould advance to French, 
and ſtudy that language exactly in the 

| ſame 
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ſame mode. In the French grammar, 
it will not be neceſſary to go through 
thoſe particulars which are common to 
the grammars of all languages, and 
which have been learned in ſtudying 

Engliſh. | 
Several years ſhould be ſpent in this 
elementary proceſs; and when the ſcholar 
is perfectly acquainted with orthography 
and grammar, ſhe may then proceed to 
the cultivation of taſte, Milton, Addi- 
ſon, and Pope, muſt be the ſtanding 
models in Engliſh ; Boileau, Fontenelle, 
and Vertot, in French; and I with theſe 
to be attended to ſolely for a conſiderable 
time. Many inconveniencies ariſe from 
engaging young minds in the peruſal of 
too many books. After theſe authors 
have been read over with attention, and 
with a critical obſervation of their beau- 
ties, the ſcholar may be permitted to 
ſele& any of the approved writers of 
France and England, for her own im- 
provement. She will be able to ſelect 
with ſome judgment, and will have laid 
a foundation which will bear any ſuper- 
ſtructure, 
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ſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been 


ſucceſsful in this courſe, will have imbi- 
bed an elegance which will naturally dif- 
fuſe itſelf over her converſation, addreſs, 
and behaviour. It is well known, that 
internal beauty contributes much to per- 
fect external grace. I believe it will alſo 
be favourable to virtue, and will ope- 
rate greatly in reſtraining from any con- 
duct groſsly indelicate, and obviouſly im- 
proper. Much of the profligacy of fe- 
male manners has proceeded from a 
levity occaſioned by a want of a proper 
education. She who has no taſte for 
well written books, will often be at a loſs 
how to ſpend her time; and the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a ſtate are too frequent 
not to be known, and too fatal not to 
be dreaded and avoided. 

Whenever a young lady in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances appears to poſſeſs a genius, 
and an inclination for learned purſuits, 
I will venture to ſay, ſhe ought, if her 
ſituation and connections permit, to be 
early inſtructed in the elements of Latin 
and Greck. Her mind is certainly as 

capable 
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capable of improvement, as that of the 
other ſex. The inſtances which might 
be brought to prove this, are all too well 
known to admit of citation. And the 
method to be purſued muſt be exactly 
the ſame.as that which is uſed in the 
private tuition of boys, when judiciouſly 
conducted. 
And here I cannot refrain from add- 
ing, that though I diſapprove, for the 
moſt part, of private tuition for boys, 
yet I very ſeriouſly recommend it to girls 
with little exception. All ſenſible people 
agree in thinking, that large ſemina- 
ries of young ladies, though managed 
with all the vigilance and caution which 
human abilities can exert, are in danger 
of great corruption, Vanity and vice 
will be introduced by ſome among a 
large number, and the contagion ſoon 
ſpreads with irreſiſtible violence, Who 
can be ſo proper an inſtructor and guar- 
dian, as a tender and a ſenſible mother? 
Where can virgin innocence and delicacy 
be better protected, than under a parent's 
roof, and in a father's and a brother's 
boſom ? 
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boſom ? Certainly nowhere, provided that 
the parents are ſenſible and virtuous, and 
that the houſe is free from improper or 
dangerous connections, But where the 
parents are much engaged in pleaſure, 
or in buſineſs ; where they are ignorant 
or vicious; where a family is expoſed to 
the viſits or conſtant company of liber- 
tine young perſons ; there it is certainly 
expedient to place a daughter under the 
care of ſome of thoſe judicious matrons, 
who preſide over the ſchools in or near 
the metropolis. But I believe it often 
happens, that young ladies are ſent from 
their parent's eye, to theſe ſeminaries, 
principally with a view to form connec- 
tions. I leave it to the heart of a feel- 
ing father to determine, whether it is 
not cruel to endanger the morals of his 
offspring for the ſake of promoting her 
intereſt, or of gratifying her vanity and 
his own ambition“. 


* One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the 
literary education of women, is, that it enables 
them to ſuperintend the domeſtic education of their 


children in the earlier periods, eſpecially of daugh- 


ters. 
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ters. We are told, in the very elegant dialogue on 
the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, that it was 
the glory of the antient Roman matrons, to devote 
themſelves to œconomy, and the care of their chil- 
dren's education. Jamprimum filius ex caſta pa- 
rente natus, non in cellã emptæ nutricis educabatur, 
ſed in gremio ac ſinu matris, cujus præcipua laus erat, 
tueri domum et inſervire liberis. . . . Sic Corneliam 
Gracchorum, ſic Aureliam Julu Cæſaris, fic Attiam 
Auguſti matrem, præfuiſſe educationibus liberorum 
accepimus. And with reſpect to its not being the 
cuſtom to teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in the 
words of the learned Matron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi 
citas vulgum, peſſimum rei gerendz auctorem? 
Quid mihi conſuetudinem, omnium malarum rerum 
magiſtram ? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita ket ſolitum, 
quod erat inſolitum; et ſuave fiet, quod erat inſuave; 
fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. 
He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the wiſeſt 
of mortals, was inſtructed in many elegant and pro- 
found ſubjects of learning by a lady. 
Acracla wi Tor 1 FP Tov 
EwxeaTou; NIaTRkanog Twy errepixd „N. 
ATHENZUS, 
I1>.2Twr Tov To xa rm Tas arg Prei 12987 TX TATA 
HaRrPOCRATION, 
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SECTION XXVIII. 


ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING 
 PEDANTIC, 


o e ir, 3 raparxvator dt we xar- 
Yar NG uevs WG KAT AphWKNTO(hEVWY TOU ro Ws i- 
ron dri, 6:Pvw QiNegoPog ν mandate, S, rover d 
@ury, 1 spes; TT AE OOPYN MEN MH EXHE* Twy 0s 
Partirun oo Panmpirur ourw; Exovy us d Tov Orc Trralpuirog 
iis Taurny T Ta&ziy* MEMNHEO AE, OTI EAN MEN 
EMMEINHE TOIE ATTOIEZE, OI KATATEANNTEZ 
ZOY IIPOTEPON, OYTOI EE TETEPON OATMA- 
ZOYEIN. EAN AE HTTHOHZ ATTQN, AIIAOYN 
IPOEAHYH KATATEANTA. | Ep1ICTETUS, 


AN {ty deco, Aoyioues & dx Pipe. Taver D, 


Recta ingenia dehilitat verecundia, perverſa con- 
firmat audacia. PLIN. 


N this age, true pedantry is not very 
common, Men of learning have ex- 
tended the objects of their purſuit. They 
uſually ſtudy to accommodate themſelves 
to the external manners, if not to the 
2 | ſenti- 
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ſentiments, of thoſe with whom they daily 
converſe. They willingly throw off the 
ſolemnity of wiſdom, and aſſume that 
airy garety, which has formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed the profeſſed men of the world. 
They find it an advantageous change, to 
reſign ſomething of the diftant veneration 
which they might claim, for the pleaſures 
of eaſy and familiar intercourſe, 


The ridicule which has been thrown 
on the character of the pedant, has con- 
tributed to effect this revolution. The 
ridicule was often juſt; but dunces have 
availed themſelves of it unjuſtly, They 
have injured by deriſion the modeſt ſtu- 
dent, who, while his mind is engaged in 
ſtudy, can ſcarcely avoid expreſſing, in 
converſation, ſome of thoſe ideas with 
which he is animated. A feeling and 
ingenuous mind 1s often hurt by the de- 
riſion of thoſe whom it ought to deſpiſe; 
and the name of pedant, given by a 
blockhead to his ſuperior, has greatly 
injured the cauſe of true learning“. 


* «© The laſt maim given to learning has been the 
ſcorn of pedantry.“ Sir W. TFeMPLE. 
9 None 
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None, indeed, but very weak perſons, 
can fall into very ridiculous pedantry, 
Converſation on ſubjects of literature in 
liberal and well educated company, is by 
no means pedantry. Learning and books 
conſtitute a very pleaſing, as well as ra- 
tional topic of converſation. It 1s agree- 
able, and is expected, that a ſcholar 
ſhould talk on ſcholar-like ſubjects; nor 
is he in the leaſt more culpable or ridicu- 
lous than the military man, the merchant, 
the ingenious artiſt, who naturally love 
to expatiate on thoſe things which claim 
their daily attention. 

Yet the fear of the imputation of pe- 
dantry, has prevented many a young man 
not only from diſplaying but acquiring 
knowledge. As I wiſh to remove every 
obſtacle which can impede the improve- 
ment of the ingenuous ſtudent, I cannot 
help exhorting him to aſſume a ſufficient 
degree of courage, to deſpiſe the ridicule 
of thoſe whoſe praiſe would be ſatire *. 


And whether there be any ſuch or no, I cannot 
well tell: yet I heare ſaye, ſome yong gentlemen 
of ours, count it their ſhame to bee counted learned; 
R and 
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Such is that of thoſe unfortunate per- 
ſons who have little taſte for any grati- 
fications, but the groſſer pleaſures of the 
ſenſes, and who have malignity enough 
to wiſh to reduce all others to their own 
level “. 

He who poſſeſſes learning, muſt be 
conſcious of it, and it is blameable puſil- 
lanimity, not to aſſume a proper degree 
of modeſt confidence. It is to give the 
illiterate and the vain an advantage, 
which they cannot deſerve. Boldneſs is 
ſeldom among their defects; and where a 
proper ſpirit is wanting to oppoſe them, 
they will ſeldom heſitate to trample on 
genius, and put modeſt merit out of coun- 
tenance, I do not recommend an un- 


and perchance they count it their ſhame to bee 
counted honeſt alſo. For I heare ſaye, they medle 
as litle with the one, as with the other.” As cHAM. 

® I hope the Author of the Eſtimate of the Man- 
ners, &c. of the Times, was under the malignant 
influence of ſpleen, when he told the world, that 
among the great, all knowledge and learning, 


except in gaming, wagers, good-eating, borough- 


jobbing, and intrigue, is ridiculed under the name 
and maſque of PNDAN TRT.“ 


9 ſeaſon- 
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ſeaſonable diſplay of learning. No; I 
preſuppoſe that the poſſeſſor of. it is not 
deficient* in good ſenſe, and with that 
he will ſeldom be guilty of a real inde- 
corum. I am not ſingular in thinking, 
that men of great merit oftener injure 
themſelves and others by too little, than 
by too much confidence. 

With reſpect to external behaviour, a 
ſubject on which ſo much has been lately 
ſaid, I will adviſe the ſtudent who va- 
lues the approbation of his own heart, to 
let SINCERITY be the principle of his 
converſation. Notwithſtanding what has 
been ſaid on the arT of pleaſing, a beha- 
viour void of art or ſincerity, in word 
and deed, will ultimately beſt pleaſe the 
Ppoſſeſſor of it , and thoſe with whom he 
converſes throughout life. Let the ſtu- 
dent frequent good company, with good 
nature, good ſenſe, and a proper degree 
of ſpirit and vivacity to retort the ma- 
lignant ſhafts of the ignorant, the for- 
ward, the vain, and the envious, and he 


* Sapere eft principium et fons. 
+ Te tibi reddit amicum. Hos, 


„ will 
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will ſoon make a figure in it truly re- 
ſpectable. Let him know his own value, 
and modeſtly aſſume his natural rank, 
and he will become both agreeable and 
eſtimable, though he ſhould never prae- 
tiſe either ſimulation or diſſimulation “. 
Deceit of any kind argues a little, mean, 
and cowardly heart. It will one time or 
other be certainly detected, and when 
detected, it muſt be deſpiſed. But the 
liberal ſtudent, according to an idea I 
have formed of him, ſhould, in his inter- 
courſe with company, think, ſpeak, and 
act nothing which is not laudable; no- 
thing which will not bear the broadeſt 
day- light, and acquire a luſtre from being 
rendered conſpicuous. Leave it to the 
ſordid attendants on the great, and to 
thoſe who ſee no other good but intereſt, 
to ſacrifice, in the ſhort period of life, 
ſome of the moſt valuable purpoſes 4 of 


®* Injuria autem nulla capitalior eſt quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, dant operam ut viri boni 
videantur. Cre. 


+ Nihil non laudandum. PATERC. 
t Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. Juv. 


living, 
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living, the free uſe of reaſon, and the 
aſſertion of the dignity and liberty of a 
man. 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, Iwill again 
caution the ſtudent againſt talking on 
learned ſubjects unſeaſonably, and in- 
curring the appellation of a literary pra- 
ter. And though I have adviſed him to 
exerciſe himſelf in compoſition, yet 1 
will alſo caution him againſt the itch of 
ſcribbling, or the love of writing with- 
out the pain of thinking. Let him never 
take the pen in hand, nor place the paper 
before him, till he has beſtowed much 
time, and deep thought on the ſubject, 
To the want of this previous attention, 
we owe the numerous productions which 
diſgrace letters, and die almoſt as ſoon 
as they are brought forth ; which, like 
the weeds in a garden, ſpring up luxuri- 
antly without cultivation, which are uſe- 
leſs or noiſome, and which only ſerve to 
impede the growth of ſalutary plants and 
pleaſant flowers, 
Pretenders ariſe in every department, 
and diſgrace it, Let the liberal and 
_—_ ſolid 
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ſolid ſcholar attend to the circumſtances 
of time and place“, in the modeſt diſplay 
of his attainments. It is unmanly timi- 
dity to conceal them on proper occaſions; 
it is ridiculous arrogance to obtrude them 
upon unwilling and injudicious obſer- 
vers T. Modeſty is the characteriſtic of 


Ubi, quomodd, quand. 


+ He will do right to remember the advice of the 
ſtoic philoſopher. 

Mrd, Hou Joxety drag Dat. xdv Eng rio Lincs rig, 
arg, CEXUTWs 

I will take this opportunity of inſerting from this 
philoſopher, ſome conſolatory paſſages for the neg- 
le& which ſcholars and the lovers of wiſdom often 
find. 

uo IT|orripurtn cou Tic iy side, 1 by Tp0THA YET ty 1 
% TW Tagz\n{97% ate ovpboNiay; is per aya93 rar 
Fri, Xaigti os dd ors r auTw? iniwcce i ON HaKa, A. 
& xhov, ors ov auray tux tro. wIumnos d br. ov duracas 
un rabra Tow Tpo; To Tvl xavuy Twy oux if dhe, ix 
705 c dSοοο . 

1 yas ior xu OU1RTH, 6 n Qorrwn 7 di pas Two; 
Tu Qorurri; o hn Tapatiwnuv Tw v ũ i 6 wi 
IT aww! Tw (T4791 3 ddlxog od den d mνẽðs, bs un rot- 
(Aerog rei, GY ay I TITPATKETHty MAOIRG GUTH Hor 
den, AcuCoayu, a)ANS e TIT pATKOVTE Jidaxes 3 SS, 
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real merit, and firmneſs of conſcious dig- 
nity. The man of ſenſe will be diffident, 
but, at the ſame time, will have ſpirit 
enough to repel the inſolent attacks of 
ignorance and envy. 


Tov vag. w; yap Extivog EY Seid xag, dyro @U Toy A- 
Airy & Gux iSwxage Tor auto 0 re tos xarra vd o Tpoge= 
xanlng iQ" iriaciv Tir 3 ov Yap rwna Tw XANTUYTY TYTOU 
7WN7s To 0tumvoy EIIAINOT & auto mwiti, OEPAIIEIAE 
ro. Jeg oy To d th S AUGITENS T9 TWNGUMEVGNs 
14 08 xaxena Ying wh wαιν 0 Y TEVTE νν ], d 
To; d, 2 abiATepoGe dvd od N arte Tov Otimvov 3 Axe 
luer d T0 put} ET awioas TouroN, ov oux TAGS To (47 ara xtos 
Ys avrov im} Th; die. 

True learning, (I may add) true taſte, and true 
genius, can ſcarcely conſiſt with abject ſervility. Yet 
perſons with the characters of theſe qualities have 
often been diſgracefully ſubmiſſive to rank and opu- 
lence, Let the liberal ſcholar aſſert his independ- 
ence of ſpirit. The pleaſure of it will repay him. 
Leave thoſe to be rewarded by fortune, who court 
her favour, They become voluntary ſlaves, and 
dearly earn the wages of their ſervitude. The man 
of a good heart, an enlightened mind, and an inde- 
pendent ſpirit, may be 

Kal ui Ipocs & OAO AGANATOIE, Erler. 
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ON PRIVATE TUITION, 


Non tali auxilio, VIE. 


AM not now entering on a compa- 

riſon between the advantages of pri- 
vate and public education. I have al- 
ready given the preference to public. 
But as many will ſtill chuſe a private 
education, and as in ſeveral caſes it will 
be neceſſary, I will add a few obſerya- 
tions on the mode of conducting it. 

The great object is, to ſecure as many 
of the advantages of public education 


with as few of its inconveniences as poſ- 
ſible. I think it therefore adyiſeable, 


be adhered to, as cloſely as the difference 
of circumſtances will admit, I know 
3 
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very well, that a thouſand whimſical 
modes are purſued by private tutors. 
They are generally ſuch as the inventors 
and adopters warmly recommend. Both 
are ſincere in their recommendation; for 
we naturally love our own inventions, 
and the objects of our adoption. Novelty 
has alſo that irreſiſtible charm, which 
induces parents to enter their ſons with 
eagerneſs on a plan which has the appear- 
ance of improvement and innovation. 
But as education is an affair of high im- 
portance, I wiſh that no ſcheme may be 
generally purſued, which has not received 
the ſanction of experience. The welfare 
of the community is at ſtake, when a ge- 
neral change is introduced in the forms 
of education. 

I ſhould think it right, in private tui- 
tion, to uſe the ſame grammars, books of 
exerciſes, and editions of claſſics, as are 
received in the beſt ſchools. Neither 
partiality for an editor, nor for ſome ſin- 
gular method, which has the appearance 

of plauſibility, but wants the ſeal of ex- 
perience, ſhould induce the private tutor 


ro 
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to receive a book, or purſue a plan, of 
which he has never known the effects. 
He may mean to try experiments; but 
the pupil is to be pitied, whoſe improve- 
ment 1s to be hazarded by the trial of 
experiments. If I were to cultivate a 
farm, I would rather be guided by the 
practical, though illiterate farmer, who 
had managed it with ſucceſs, than by 
the writer on huſbandry, whole ſkill in 
the art is acquired in his library. So, 
I would rather conduct a pupil in the 
beaten path, which has led tens of thou- 
ſands to the ſummits of learning, than by 
untried ways; notwithſtanding that they 
are pointed out by the truly ingenious as 
ſhorter and pleaſanter. Schemers and 
projectors are ſeldom much relied on by 
the prudent in any department. They 
commonly are hurried, by a warm imagi- 
nation, beyond the limits of truth and 
reaſon. A machine will often appear to 
anſwer the intention in the model, which 
1s afterwards found unable to perform its 
movements, when erected in the proper 
magnitude and ſituation. 


One 
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One great error I have ſometimes diſ- 
covered in the conduct of private tuition. 
The care of grounding boys, as it is 
called, in the elements of Latin gram- 
mar, has been often neglected. Though 
the pupils have been enabled to conſtrue 
an eaſy author without much difficulty, 
yet they were often ſtopped at an unuſual 
conſtruction, and appeared to be totally 
unacquainted with Propria que maribus, As 
in præſenti, and the Syntax. Indeed ſome 
tutors have made a merit of not bur- 
thening the boys memory with Latin 
rules. I hope that they found their me- 
thod ſucceſsful. All ] can ſay of its ſuc- 
ceſs is, that I never yet found a ſcholar 
unacquainted with theſe rules, who, in 
reading the claſſics, was not often at a 
loſs, and often miſtaken. I imagine 
that, as the buſineſs of hearing the fre- 
quent repetition of the rules, is certainly 
not the moſt agreeable part of his em- 
ployment, a tutor may ſometimes have 
perſuaded himſelf, that it was unneceſ- 
ſary, But if I might be attended to, the 
Pupil ſhould be obliged, during ſeveral 

of 
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of his firſt years, to learn grammatical 
parts in the evening, and repeat them 
every morning, in the manner of the moſt 
approved ſchools. He ſhould alſo be 
obliged to parſe the paſſage which he con- 
ſtrues, and to exemplify the rules of the 
grammar in every leſſon. This buſineſs, 
though not very amuſing to the teacher, 
will give the ſcholar a clearneſs and a 
preciſion, which are of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in contributing to the ſucceſs of 
his purſuits, 

There can be no exerciſes better adapt- 
ed to the improvement of boys, than 
thoſe which are uſually appointed as 
evening taſks at a great ſchool, Such 
are the making of Latin, and the com- 
poſition of themes, verſes, and declama- 
tions both in Latin and Engliſh. A copy 
of ſome of theſe ſhould be required of 
the pupil every morning, or once in two 
or three days; according to the length 
and the difficulty of the compoſition. 
The ſame ſtriftneſs of rule, regularity 
of method, and ſteadineſs of diſcipline, 
ſhouid be obſerved in exacting theſe 

exerciſes, 
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exerciſes, as is in a well regulated 
ſchool. 

The private tutor poſſeſſes peculiar 
opportunities for the infuſion of moral 
and religious principles, and peculiar 
advantages for the reſtriction of his pupil 
from the contagion of vicious example. 
I ſincerely wiſh, that theſe opportunities 
and advantages may never be neglected, 
and that private tuition may prove, that 
it has juſtly claimed the power of pro- 
ducing better men, if not better ſcho- 
lars, than are uſually formed in a public 
ſchool, I am the more induced to ex- 
preſs this wiſh at preſent, becauſe I have 
obſerved, that private tuition ſeems 
lately to have prevailed in this country, 
more than ever; and yet at the ſame time 
it is confeſſed, that profligacy of man- 
ners was never more conſpicuous. 

It has indeed been the cuſtom among 
the richer orders, to endeavour to com- 
bine the advantages of a public and pri- 
vate education, by placing their ſons at a 
celebrated ſchool, and at the ſame time 
under the care of a private tutor, reſident 


In 
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in the ſchool, or in its neighbourhood, 
The buſineſs of the private tutor is often, 
in this caſe, little more than to make the 
boy's exerciſes for him. If the diſci- 
pline of the ſchool is duly maintained, 
the aſſiſtance is not neceſſary. We do 
not find that the great ſcholars produced 
a century, or even half a century ago, 
had any other aid than that afforded in 
a good ſchool, and ſeconded by their own 
aſſiduity. Very weak boys will indeed 
want leading- ſtrings or crutches ; but the 
boy of parts derives new ſtrength from 
being accuſtomed to confide in his own 
efforts. A private tutor, whoſe whole 
employment conſiſts in removing the dif- 
ficulties attending the diſcipline of a 
great ſchool, is unintentionally a promo- 
ter of idleneſs, and conſequently of igno- 
rance, vice, and miſery. 

The opulent and luxurious wiſh. for 
learning, and would often moſt readily 
buy it, if 1t were to be purchaſed without 
; labour or confinement. But it is not to 
5 be bought; it is to be earned by long 
and perievering endeavours. Aſſiſtance 
may 
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may indeed be procured in abundance 
by means of riches ; but it happens in this 
caſe, that they who proceed with the leaſt 
extraneous aid more than is quite neceſ- 
ſary, proceed with the greateſt ſucceſs“. 


* The venerable name of Mr. Locke, who 
ſpeaks on theſe ſubjects in a tone unuſually decifive 
and peremptory, has induced many to prefer private 
tuition, and to avoid Latin exerciſes. ** But after 
all, ſays he, if the boy's fate be to go to ſchool to get 
the Latin tongue, 'tis in vain to talk to you con- 
cerning the methods I think beſt to be obſerved in 
ſchools; you muſt ſubmit to that you find there ; 
nor expect to have it changed for your ſon ; but yet 
by all means obtain, if you can, that he be not 
employed in making Latin themes and declamations, 
and leaſt of all wer/es of any kind.” But Mr. Locke 
is an argument againſt his own doctrine, and is a 
ſtriking inftance of the excellent effect of that mode 
of education, which, in the warmth of the reforming 
ſpirit, he was led to diſapprove. For I will remind 
the reader, that Mr. Locke was of Weſtminſter- 
ſchool ; that he continued there till he was nineteen ; 
that he then went to Oxford, became a ſtudent of 
Chriſtchurch-College, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
there by a copy of Latin wer/es, addreſſed to Crom- 
well on his peace with the Dutch in 1653. They 
indeed are not remarkably excellent, for Mr. Locke's 
genius was not poetical, Perhaps his judgment in 
polite learning may be diſputed ; for he was a pro- 
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feſſed admirer of Blackmore, as appears by one of 
his letters to Mr. Molyneux. But the fruits of his 
philoſophical genius, his dinguiſhing talent, ſuffi. 
ciently diſplay the excellence of the mode in which 
they were cultivated. Had his genius been equal 
in poetry, the effects of that mode would probably 
have been equally conſpicuous in poetical compoſi- 
tion. The exerciſe of his mind, while a boy, in La- 
tin verſification, even if he had no poetical ideas, 
tended to encreaſe that acumen for which he after- 
wards became illuſtrious. | 

In the book which this great and good man has 
written on the ſubje& of Education, he profeſſes to 
preſcribe for the gentleman, and not the /cholar ; a 
diſtinction which will not be generally admitted in 
a very enlightened age. The ſuperficial knowledge 
of antient languages and learning, which he recom- 
mends to this gentleman, would be deſpiſed by 
many a ſchool-boy. A very ſmall part of the trea- 
tiſe is appropriated to learning; an extraordinary 
circumſtance in ſo great a ſcholar. A man of leſs 
folidity has very ſtrongly recommended to his ſon, 
amidſt ſome leſs valuable advice, a profound know- 
kdge of Greek and Latin; to a ſon, who was to be 
almoſt profeſſionally a man of faſhion. From a man 
ſo devoted to exteriors, this is an honourable teſti- 
mony to that Greek and Latin, which the noſtrums 
of educating quackery often ſuperſede. 
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SECTION XXX. 


ON THE UTILITY OF EXAMINATIONS, 


Te ſcire hoc ſciat alter, Pzr5SIUS. 


UBLIC examinations have of late 

been eſtabliſhed in ſome colleges, 
and nothing has been found to contribute 
more to the ſucceſs of the academical 
diſcipline. The ſame ſalutary conſe- 
quences will flow from the practice, if it 
ſhould be generally imitated in the nur- 
ſeries to the univerſity. 

A maſter cannot beſtow an hourly and 
particular attention on all the younger 
{ſcholars of a large ſeminary, It is cer- 
tain, that the firſt elements may be even 
better taught by diligent aſſiſtants of in- 
ferior learning and abilities. Patience, 
attention, and temper, are the principal 
S qualities 
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qualities required in teaching the acci- 
dence ; for the method will be preſcribed 
by the book itſelf, or by the ſuperinten- 
dant. But I think it indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite, that the maſter ſhould examine 
every claſs at leaſt once in a fortnight, 
The conſciouſneſs that an account is to 
be given of the degree of improvement 
made within a limited time, will cauſe a 
greater degree of diligence both in the 
ſcholars and in the aſſiſtants. 

Periodical examinations at ſhort inter- 
vals will cauſe the mind to retain what 
it receives. The mind 1s prone to indo- 
lence, and will eaſily ſuffer that to eſcape, 
which no immediate hopes or fears in- 
duce it to preſerve. But when it foreſees 
the certainty of a ſtrict enquiry into its 
acquiſitions, it will not only retain much 
which it would otherwiſe loſe, but will 
retain it with accuracy, Periodical exa- 
minations will alſo furniſh occaſion for 
the diſplay of excellence, and will conſe- 
quently excite a deſire to make a good 
appearance. Praiſes, rewards, diſgrace, 
and puniſhment, beſtowed 1n a ſerious 

manner 
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manner on a ſolemn occaſion in the * ſight 
of the whole ſchool, will have a better 
effect than when given ſeparately, and in 
private, 

By being accuſtomed to give unpreme- 
ditated reſponſes to unexpected interro- 
gations, the mind will acquire that valu- 
able habit, a quickneſs of recollection, 
and a readineſs of reply. 

So many indeed, and ſo various, are the 
beneficial effects of this practice, that I 
will for once moſt confidently recommend 
It to all, as ſecuring and increaſing im- 
provement in every ſtage of the ſcholar's 
progreſs, and in every part of his purſuits 
while under præceptorial or academical 
authority, 
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SECTION XXXI. 


bs * ON THE REGULATION OF PUERILE 
DIVERSIONS, 


Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſleſt ; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 
Their's buxom Health of roſy hue, 
W1ld Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Chear, of Vigour born, 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn, GRAY. 


Luſus pueris proderunt. QvixTILIAX. 


ANY fanciful methods have been 


. invented by thoſe who wiſhed to 
I render puerile ſports conducive to im- 
5 provement. I never found that they 


were ſucceſsful. While they continued 


novelties, they gained attention, But 
the 
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the artifice was ſoon viſible; and, ſuch 
is the perverſeneſs of our nature, it was 
no ſooner diſcovered, that the ſports, 
whatever they were, tended to improve- 
ment, than they were conſidered as a 
taſk, and neglected, 

I muſt own myſelf an advocate for 
puerile liberty, during the allotted 1ours 
of relaxation. Boys have much reſtraint 
and confinement in the time of ſtudy, 

In the intervals of application, they 
ſhould have every indulgence conſiſtent 
with moral and perſonal ſafety. They 
ſhould contrive their own amuſements, 
and vary and diſcontinue them at their 
own pleaſure, They will take violent 
exerciſe ; but violent exerciſe is neceſſary 
at their age to promote growth, and 1s 
rendered more deſirable on account of 
the many hours which they ſpend in a 
ſedentary employment. They will run 
riſques; but by theſe they will gain 
experience, and a neceſſary degree of 
courage. 

Parents, therefore, often err, from an 
amiable cauſe indeed, when their ſolici- 
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tude for the ſafety of their children, in- 


duces them to keep them under painful 
reſtraint, and to debar them the en- 
joyment of diverſions common to their 
age, but attended with ſome degree of 
danger. In ſpite of every precaution 
boys of ſpirit will engage in the uſual 
amuſements of their equals; and, if they 
have been confined, will naturally run 
into greater extravagancies in behaviour, 
than their companions. My obſervations 
are profeſſedly the reſult of actual experi- 
ence; and from experience I am able to 
aſſert, that boys of manly ſpirits are 
often quite broken down, and rendered 
effeminate and contemptible, by too great 
a degree of parental ſolicitude. Mater- 
nal fondneſs in exceſs has often cauſed 
a favourite boy, who promiſed better 
things, to become at laſt what is called 
in the world a poor creature. 

I could quote many paſſages from the 
wiſeſt among the antients, tending to 
prove the expediency of inuring children 
to hardſhips and dangers. But they 
have been often quoted, and ic is my 

deſign 
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deſign to attend to reaſon more than to 
authority. It cannot then be denied, 
that the exerciſes and employments of 
the body, whatever they may be, pro- 
duce a powerful effect on the diſpoſition, 
Some idea of the turn of mind 1s uſually 
and juſtly formed from the profeſſion, 
the trade, the daily occupation . Thoſe 
of the effeminate kind ſuperinduce effe- 
minacy ; weakneſs of mind, no leſs than 
imbecility of body. Something ſimilar 
happens 1n puerile diverſions. The boy 
who has been kept in leading-ſtrings too 
long, and reſtrained from hardy ſports, 
by the fondneſs of his mother, will never 
be a man ; never poſſeſs that becoming 
ſpirit which can enable him to act his part 
with propriety. 

Health, vigour, chearfulneſs, and a 
great degree of mental ſtrength, depend 
on a liberal uſe of thoſe active exer- 
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ciſes which conſtitute the gymnaſtic edu- 
cation of boys in modern ages. I would 
only wiſh ſo much reſtraint as may keep 
them from vicious actions, from vulgar 
company, from a habit of quarrelling, 
and from feats of imminent and real 
danger. 

The elder boys are to be encouraged 
in manly ſports, for other and more im- 
portant reaſons. At the age of ſeven- 
teen or eighteen they ſhould be indulged, 
even FOR A MORAL PURPOSE, in fiſhing, 
ſhooting, hunting *, tennis, cricket, and 
all other diverſions conſiſtent with ſafety, 
good company, health, and economy, 


* Terence, mentioning the keen purſuits uſual 
among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, 
horſes, and attending the Philoſophers. 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 
Ut animum ad aliquod ftudium adjungant, aut 
equos 
Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſophos. 
If the attending of philoſophers, or reading, were 
ncw as generally numbered among the ardent pur- 
ſuits of young men, as the two other diverſions, it 
would have a happy influence on the national pro- 


ſperity, as well as underſtanding and morals. 
The 
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The propenſities to vicious pleaſures are 
often at that age impetuous. Nothing 
tends more TO DIVERT THEIR COURSE, 
and leſſen their influence, than a keen love 
of innocent ſports, and an ardent purſuit 
of them continued even to fatigue “. 


* Maxime hc ztas a libidinibus eſt arcenda 
in labore corporis exercenda. Cic. 


Otia ſi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. 


« As to cards and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt 
way is, never to learn any play upon them, and ſo to 
be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous temptations, 
and incroaching waſters of uſeful time.” Locke. 

Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did nut 
take up a great portion of life. His advice in the 
preſent age will be laughed at by many. And in- 
deed, as things are now conſtituted, cards are often 
found an uſeful relief to grave and reſpectable 
perſons. But the hours of youth are too precious 
to be laviſhed away upon them. Yet people of the 
world, a formidable, becauſe a numerous phalanx, 
will militate againſt ſuch doctrines as theſe, For 


Alea quando 
Hos animos? ... . . 
Si damnoſa /enem juvat alea, ludit et heres 
Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 
Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? Jur. 
——— tenerz nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 
Formandæ ſtudiis. | Hos, 
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ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS, 


Refert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit, Duas 
nempe ſpecies otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, atque 
ipſa in requie laborantis, ac circa honeſta ſtudia ſol- 
liciti, quo nil eſt dulcius; alteram inertis et languidi 
et ſolam requiem complex1, quo nil fœdius, nil ſi- 
milius ſepulchro. PeTRARCHA, 


T ire yup ed, ic N hard S*. SOPHOCLES, 


Shall not dwell on the common 
place obſervations, concerning the 
pleaſure of reſt after labour, or the uſe of 
relaxation in a ſtudious life. The world 
is already ſufficiently convinced of its uſe 
and its pleaſure, and wants not arguments 
in its recommendation. It is in ſome de- 
gree certainly neceſiary, It affords a va- 
riety. It ſends back the ſtudent with 
freſh ſpirits to his purſuits ; and, indeed, 
It 
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ir is no leſs deſirable to the inſtructor 
than to the ſcholar. The employment 
of a ſuperintendant of a ſchool, is full of 
care and full of labour; and he requires 
holidays for the ſake of his health, his 
amuſement, and his domeſtic affairs. 
But I muſt aſſert, however diſagreeable 
the doctrine, that in the greater part of 
ſchools there are by far too many holi- 
days. 

There are two ſorts of holidays, which 
muſt be conſidered diſtinctly ; the break- 
ings up, or vacations, and the ſaints days 
and public feſtivals. 

Breakings up are certainly proper“. 
They give the parent an opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with his 
child's improvements, by placing them, 
during ſeveral weeks, under the parent's 
immediate inſpection. They enable the 
boy to ſee ſomething of the world, by 
introducing him to his own family, and 
their viſitors. They undoubtedly con- 


* Omnis triſtitia quz continuatione ftudii perti- 
nacis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur. 
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tribute to the pleaſure of the boy, the 
maſter, and the indulgent parent. They 
are, and have been, univerſally adopted, 
in all great and eſtabliſhed ſchools, with- 
out a ſingle exception; they are therefore 
wiſe inſtitutions, 

But the queſtion ariſes, how long ſhould 
they continue, and how often be repeat- 
ed? In ſome of our moſt antient and 
celebrated ichools, the breakings up hap- 
pen not leſs than four times a year, and 
continue twice in the year ſix weeks, 
Beſides this, every red letter day, as it 
is called, 1s religiouſly obſerved as a play- 
day. Upon the whole, it appears, that not 
above half the year is really devoted to 
inſtrution. I ſhould be extremely ſorry 
to oppoſe the opinions of the very reſpect- 
able ſuperintendant; of theſe ſchools ; but 
a regard to truth obliges me to ſay, that 
there is not the ſhadow of a good reaſon 
for allowing ſo large a number of holi— 
days. Indeed it is no reflection on the 
judgment of the preſent maſters or truſ- 
tees, to cenſure ſome of the long eſtabliſn- 


ed practices in their ſchools, ſince they 
are 
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are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, 
and confirmed by a very powerful law, 
the law of cuſtom. But is half the year 
neceſſary to be dedicated to relaxation, on 
account of the labour of the other half ? 
Surely not; and if I might venture to 
dictate on this ſubject, I would enact, 
that there ſhould be but two breakings 
up in the year. They ſhould be at 
Chriſtmas, and at Midſummer, and ſhould 
continue one month each time. 

The conſequences of too long and too 
frequent vacations are obvious. They 
are the loſs of time, which might be moſt 
uſefully employed, the forgetting of thoſe 
things which were alreaqy acquired, the 
contracting of idle and vicious habits, 
and a diſreliſh of the employments, and 
an impatience of the confinement of 
a ſchool. | 

With reſpect to the conſtant obſerva- 
tion of ſaints days and public feſtivals in 
ſchools, I ſee little reaſon for it. I know 
not how a boy can pay a proper reſpect 
to a ſaint's day better, than by improv- 
ing his mind, and endeavouring to ac- 
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quire knowledge upon it. Are half 
the precious days of childhood and youth 
to be thrown away, without improve- 
ment, becauſe they are marked with a red 
letter in the almanac? The practice of 
keeping them at ſchool indiſcriminately, 
as they are often kept at preſent, is mani- 
feſtly abſurd, and a relique of popery. 
A few ſingle holidays ſhould, however, 
be ailowed, in the intervals between the 
half-yearly returns of vacation. But I 
wiſh them to be granted in the following 
manner. If any one boy has performed 
an exerciſe of remarkable merit, or made 
an extraordinary proficiency, or behaved, 
in any reſpect, ſo as to deſerve diſtinc- 
tion, let a holiday be conceded in honour 
of him, and let it be called his holiday. 
This cannot fail of exciting a ſpi- 
rit of emulation; and while it effectually 
contributes to the purpoſe of neceſſary 
recreation, it muſt alſo contribute to ge- 
neral improvement. 
A great diverſity of opinions prevails, 
on the propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, 
to be performed in their long holidays. 
I wiſh 
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J wiſh every thing to be done, which 
can be done, to promote 1mprovement, 
and therefore earneſtly wiſh the practice 
to be continued. It certainly contributes 
to keep up the boy's habit of application, 
as well as his knowledge already acquired. 
I have heard many arguments againſt it; 
but they all appeared to originate from 
that fatal ſpirit of relaxing, and of diſſi- 
pation, which is the ſource of vice as well 
as ignorance, and, when uncontrouled, 
preſages a general decreaſe of perſonal 
merit, and a conſequent declenſion of 
empire. 

With reſpect to the quantity of the 
holiday taſk, it ſhould certainly be mo- 
derate, It muſt not fruſtrate the chief 
purpoſe of the holidays. It ſhould con- 
fiſt of a portion of the grammar, or a 
claſſic, to exerciſe the memory, and of 
compoſition to employ the invention. 
It ſhould be juſt enough to keep the mind 
in order, and not ſo long as to weary or 
diſguſt it. Whatever is appointed by the 
judicious maſter, the judicious parent will 
require to be performed, 
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SECTION XXXIII. 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS TO 
SCHOLARS WHEN AT HOME, AND 
DURING THE RECESSES. 


Praceptorum magna caritas fit; ne dicas nihil 
quidquam his de bere nifi mercedulam. Quædam 
pluris ſunt quam emuntur. SENECA, 


Parent's example will commonly 

& have more weight than a maſter's 
precepts. It is indeed of the utmoſt 
conſequence, that the parent co-operate 
with the maſter, both by precept and 
example, and that he contribute all he 
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1 can to inſpire his ſon with a love and 
vo 5 veneration for his inſtructor. He muſt, 
i] ! indeed firſt find one who is worthy of 
= love and veneration; for it is difficult, and 
1Þ indeed unnatural, to compel a boy to 
* eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes not 


1 © amiable and eſtimable qualities. 
7 When 
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When ſuch an inſtructor is found, 
great confidence ſhould be placed in 
him. It ſhould be remembered, that 
the principles and diſpoſition of ſuch an 
one, and not only a regard to his intereſt, 
will lead him to do juſtice to a pupil en- 
truſted to his care. If the pupil live 
under his roof, the maſter's table and 
economy mult be openly approved by 
the parent, if it really deſerves approba- 
tion. Boys, from a want of judgment, of 
experience, of principle, however well 
treated, will often complain to their pa- 
rents of ill uſage, If there is no reaſon 
for complaint, they will not ſcruple to in- 
vent one. If the parent liſten to them, they 
will obſerve no bounds, and heſitate not 
to propagate the moſt ſhocking calum- 
nies againſt their inſtructor. The love 
of novelty induces them to wiſh to be 
removed to another place of education ; 
or revenge for ſome proper correction 
inflicted upon them, urges them to ſpare 
no pains in injuring their maſter's intereſt. 
I have ſeen the moſt flagrant acts of in- 
Juſtice in this particular, committed by 
T parents 
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parents at the inſtigation of their children. 
I have known many a tender mother at- 
tack a truly worthy, a benevolent, and a 
generous inſtructor, with all the fury of 
an Amazon, and throw out the blackeſt 
aſperſions on his character, becauſe a 
wayward child had told a falſchood con- 
cerning his domeſtic management. The 
tact alleged has been proved to be a 
falſehood ; but pride has kept the mother 
from retracting, and has even ſtimulated 
her to add new virulence to her mercileſs 
invectives. So thankleſs is this uſeful 
office, where a parent is deſtitute of 
judgment, humanity, and gratitude. 


This unfortunate conduct of ill-judg- 
ing parents, is very common. There is 
ſcarcely a ſchool in England that could 
not produce inſtances of it. It has been 
complained of by many ſenſible ſuperin- 
tendants of places of education“. It has 


* «© The youth who, at his father's table, has been 
uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, than 
which nothing is more pernicious to any conſtitu- 
tion, old or young, will think himſelf miſerable, 
when he comes to the ſimple and regulated diet of 

| a board- 
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broke the peace of many an (ingenious 
man, who had engaged in the care of 
youth, and paved the way to the ruin of 
hopeful boys. No boy will ever ſettle at 
a place of education, when he finds it in 
his power to remove himſelf from it, in 
a fit of diſpleaſure, by the invention of a 
groundleſs calumny. 


But a complaint from a boy againſt 
his maſter, may be well founded ; and 
therefore I adviſe a ſenſible parent, who 
can govern his temper, to purſue the fol- 


a boarding-ſchool ; though this laft 1s much more 
conducive to health. He who has been uſed to do 
whatever he pleaſes at home, will think it very 
grievous to be controuled, when he comes to a 
place of education. The conſequence will be, that 
his complaints will be innumerable as his imaginary 
grievances, While the truth will not ſeem a ſaffi- 
cient foundation for complaining, lies and inven- 
tions will be called in; for youth have very little 
principle. They will be liſtened to by the fond 
parent, The number of them will increaſe, upon 
their meeting encouragement. The education of 
the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory ; but 
experienced and notorious fact.“ Bux GR. 
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lowing conduct. When he hears the 
complaint, let him not appear to the 
boy to pay much attention to it, but, at 
the ſame time, revolve it in his own mind; 
and if he finds it has the appearance of 
probability, let him go to the maſter, 
and ſpeak to him on the ſubject in pri- 
vate. If the maſter cannot clear up the 
matter to his ſatisfaction, and prove the 
falſity of the charge, then let the parent 
ſhew his diſpleaſure as he thinks proper ; 
but if the maſter can make it appear, 
that the complaint is groundleſs, then let 
the parent repreſent to his ſon the bad 
conſequences to his own happineſs, of a 
malicious and a lying diſpoſition, Let 
him alſo do the maſter the juſtice to ſpeak 
well of him, and endeavour to refute 
thoſe calumniating accuſations, which the 
perverſeneſs of his child may have ſpread 
far and wide, and beyond the power of 
recalling. Few angry parents can act 
this honourable part; but to act other- 
wiſe is cruel and unjuſt. 

Maſters have at beſt a painful and la- 


borious employment. It ought not to 
4 be 
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be made worſe by the caprice and the 
injuſtice of parents. Applauſe, and the 
expreſſions of ſatisfaction in a parent, are 
often more agreeable rewards to the maſ- 
ter than the annual ſtipend. Indeed, I 
have often heard old and experienced in- 
ſtructors declare, that the whole buſineſs 
of managing a large ſchool, and training 
the pupils to learning and virtue, was no- 
thing in compariſon with the trouble 
which was given by whimſical, ignorant, 
and diſcontented parents. 

But waving the regard due to the maſ- 
ter's comfort and intereſt, let us conſider 
the ſubject merely as it concerns the child's 
welfare. Many parents are weak enough 
to repreſent to their children, and even 
to imagine themſelves, that a ſchool is a 
place of puniſhment only ; a place where 
the boy is condemned, for the ſake of 
learning I know not what of dead lan- 
guages, to do penance during the 
greater part of the year. In conſe- 
quence of this opinion, he 1s loaded, du- 
ring the holidays, with every dainty, and 
gratified with every indulgence, as a 

1 com- 
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compenſation. Let him have this delicacy, 
and that amuſement, cries the fond pa- 
rent; for ſurely he has hardſhips enough 
at ſchool: and then perhaps follows a 
tale, containing an account of ſome par- 
ticulars reſpecting the proviſions, and the 
table of the maſter, which the boy has 
told his maid or his mother with exagge- 
rated and falſe circumſtances. Pampered 
at home, and encouraged in calumniating 
his ſchool], he returns to it in ill humour, 
diffuſes a ſpirit of diſcontent, and 1s ren- 
dered incapable both of happineſs and 
improvement. 

Yet all theſe evils are trifling in com- 
pariſon with others which may reſult from 
negligent and improper behaviour to 
children at home, and during the receſſes. 
There are few houſes where ſomething 
does not inadvertently paſs, which, 
though in itſelf innocent, corrupts a 
young and inexperienced mind. In the 
converſation even of perſons of judg- 
ment and virtue, ſomething will frequent- 
ly drop, which may give a wrong and a 
pernicious idea to a boy, This, however, 

3 cannot 
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tannot eaſily be avoided. But from this 
may be collected, how greatly the boy may 
ſuffer from ſeeing vicious examples, and 
hearing vicious converſation 1n a father's 
houſe. Whatever he ſees and hears there, 
has an effect on him; not only becauſe 
he naturally loves and reſpects his father's 
houſe and family; but alſo becauſe 
he leads a life of idleneſs at home. 
That attention which, at ſchool, 1s 
devoted to virtuous purſuits, 1s, in the 
holidays, at liberty to be engaged in va- 
nity ; from which the tranſition to vice is 
ealy and natural. | 

I might in this place enumerate va- 
rious ſentiments of the antients, on the 
great regard that ought to be paid to all 
behaviour and converſation which paſſes 
in the preſence of a boy. The precept of 
Juvenal among others, that the greateſt 
reverence is due to boys, is univerſally 
known, But how ſhall it be put in prac- 
tice in a large and opulent family, where, 
ſuppoſing the father and mother to be 
upon their guard at all times, yet viſitors 


and ſervants will ſeldom ſubmit to re- 
T 4 ſtraint ? 
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ſtraint? With ſervants a boy in general 
loves to affociate. And they ſometimes, 
without intending it, will fruſtrate all 
the care of the maſter and the parents 
united. | 

What then can be done? I anſwer, 
that the boy muſt be ſuffered to be at 
home no more than 1s neceſſary. Never 
let him remain there after the cloſe of 
the receſs. While he 1s there, let him be 
the companion of his father and mother, 
or of ſome grave and judicious perſon. 
It it happens that the father and mother 
are ſometimes ſo engaged as not to be 
able to permit their ſon to accompany 
them, let him have ſome kind of taſk ſet 
him during their abſence; ſomething 
eaſy and entertaining, and only ſufficient 
to prevent him from contracting habits 
of idleneſs, and from ſeeking the com- 
pany of ſervants, and from running into 
vice merely for employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and 
judicious parents, the holidays may be 
rendered ſubſervient tovalvable purpoſes. 
Parental authority may then interpoſe to 

| confirm 
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confirm the inſtructions of the precep- 
tor. It may inſtil religious and moral 
principles, which can ſcarcely fail to be 
well received from an affectionate father 
and mother f. Something of graceful 
behaviour and a knowledge of the world 
may be acquired, by ſeeing the company 
which viſits in the family. But let it al- 
ways be remembered, that no acquiſition 
of this kind can compenſate for the loſs 
of the viftuous habits and ſentiments ac- 
quired in a judicious courle of ſcholaſtic 


diſcipline 4. 


* Ipſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 
Circum doctores aderat. Hor. 
F IIarpog e πάν „ nov PDupmnrore 
SOCRATES apud Stob. 
t Gratum eſt, quod patriz civem populoque dediſti, 
Si facis ut patriz fit idoneus 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus 
hunc Tu 
Moribus inſtituas. TuvexaL. 


It is often too true, that, gaudemus, fi quid (li- 
beri) licentiùs dixerint ; rij et oſculo excipimus 
verba ingenuis indigna :— nos docuimus, ex nobis 
aud ièrunt. | QuINTILIAN. 
But, 

Nil diftu fœdum viſuque hæc limina tangat, 

Intra quæ puer eſt, — JuvENAL. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 


ON LENITY AND SEVERITY ' OF 
DISCIPLINE, 


Nec domus nec reſpub. ſtare poteſt, fi in ea nec 
rectè ſectis præmia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia pec- 
catis. . Cic, 


UMANITY is ſhocked at the 
degree of ſeverity which has been 

often uſed in ſchools. An infant has 
ſuffered more under a ſevere maſter, than 
a culprit under the rigour of the law for 
offences againſt the community. Com- 
paſſion alone muſt excite all who are not 
deſtitute of feeling, to interpoſe in the pro- 
tection of defenceleſs childhood. But rea- 
ſon alſo informs us, that extreme rigour is 
not only to be reprobated for its cruelty, 
but likewiſe for its inutility in promoting 
the purpoſes of education, and its ill effects 
| on 
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on the puerile diſpoſition. The heart is 
injured by it in a degree not to be com- 
penſated by any improvement of the un- 
derſtanding, even if it were found to con- 
tribute to improvement. 

In all deſperate caſes, ſuch as natural 
{tupidity, or habitual depravity, it were 
happy if maſters could be diſintereſted, 
or parents impartial enough to lay aſide 
all thoughts of farther inſtruction, and to 
deſtine their charge to ſome occupation 
which requires no preparatory diſcipline. 
The difficulty conſiſts in determining the 
exact time at which the trial ſhall be 
concluded. And this 1s a difficulty not 
eaſily overcome; for parental fondneſs 
will not eaſily be led to deſpair of a ſon's 
abilities, and it is, it muſt be owned, a 
painful taſk, to convince a parent of ſo 
melancholy a truth. In ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, the maſter will at leaſt act a mer- 
ciful part, to let the boy proceed unmo- 
leſted as well as he can, and not correct 
him for involuntary omiſſion, and for 
natural defects. He will then comply 
with the rule preſcribed by common 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe and juſtice, to do no harm where 
he can do no good. | 

Parents have ſometimes fo far over- 
come their feelings by their deſire of pro- 
moting what they judged the welfare of 
their children, as to require ſeverity, It 
is an unreaſonable demand upon a man 
of liberal education, whoſe diſpoſition has 
been ſoftened by the ſtudies of humanity, 
No emolument can recompenſe him 
for that degradation which he muſt en- 
dure by accuſtoming himſelf to inflict 
ſufferings on a fellow-creature at that 
tender age, which cannot poſſibly deſerve 
extreme rigour. 

The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he 
that ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, 
comes from too high authority to be con- 
troverted. He that ſpareth a moderate 
uſe of the rod on proper occaſions, indiſ- 
putably does an injury to the delinquent; 
becauſe he encourages, by impunity, the 
repetition of his crime. But this paſſage, 
like moſt others, has been miſapplied, 
and more evil has reſulted from the too 
liberal 
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liberal than from the too ſparing uſe of 
the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every 
ſtage of life, prone to evil; particularly 
prone at a time when to inherent corrup- 
tion are added, imbecility of underſtand- 
ing, and want of experience. Idleneſs is 
alſo difficult to be avoided at an age, 
when the effects of exertion are unknown, 
or too remote to affect the mind. A very 
young boy is commanded to commit a 
certain portion of his grammar to me- 
mory. The taſk he finds painful. En- 
ticements to neglect ſurround him ; and 
the benefit to be received by performing 
the taſk is diſtant, and of a nature which 
he cannot comprehend. Diſpoſitions the 
moſt amiable, and the moſt likely to 
ſucceed in literature, are perhaps, at the 
boyiſh period of life, under the ſtrongeſt 
temptations to idleneſs, and its conſe- 
quence, improper behaviour. To ſuffer 
a fertile ſoil to be over run with weeds, 
or to he uncultivated, is lamentable. 
What then can be done? Some method 

muſt 
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muſt be deviſed of influencing the hopes 
and fears; and this muſt be accommo- 
dated to the diſpoſition. On a meek and 
tender diſpoſition, very flight marks of 
diſpleaſure or approbation will produce 
a powerful effect; an angry look or word 
will ſucceed better as a corrective on ſuch 
an one, than ſtripes on the back of the 
audacious. On a truly ingenuous mind, 
praiſe and ſhame will at all times be ſuf- 
ficient. On the intermediate ſorts, thoſe 
who are neither remarkable for tender- 
neſs of feeling, nor generoſity of nature, 
and who conſtitute the common herd, 
and the greater part, I with regret aſſert, 
that it will be ſometimes indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to inflict corporeal puniſh- 
ment“. To inveigh againſt it, is no new 
topic. Long and conſtant experience 
has decided on its abſolute neceſſity. 
Declamation on this ſubject, as well as on 
others, deſerves little attention. 

Vet even on the more hardened cul- 
prits, there are a few methods which 


* Toy ye? xxXx0: acl 0: x0). % N opeinury ou 1 
dcr. PLATO. 
may 
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may be tried previouſly to the infliction 
of extreme ſeverity, They may be con- 
fined from play on a holiday ; they may 
be debarred a meal; they may be ſent to 
their chamber before their companions ; 
their pocket allowance may be retrench- 
ed; or an additional taſk may be aſſigned. 
The frequency of theſe, however, deſtroys 
their effect; and in many caſes it is not 
poſſible to avoid the uſe of the rod. 
Capital crimes, ſuch as immoral actions, 
which, from the early depravity of the 
human heart, often abound in ſchools, 
muſt meet with a capital puniſhment. 
The greateſt degree of terror and diſ- 
grace attends it, when inflicted with a few 
concomitant formalities, which fome- 
times operate when the pain would be 
diſregarded. After all, they who are 
converſant with boys, know that there 
ſometimes ariſe individuals fo hardened 
by nature or habit, that they can bear 
every. pain with alacrity, and glory in 
their ſhame. For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea-life 
ovens the only refuge, 


Lenity, 
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Lenity, however amiable its motive, 
when ill judged *® and exceſſive, is in ef- 
fet cruelty. It is eaſy to enlarge in its 
praiſe, and almoſt any thing advanced in 
recommendation of it will find an atten- 
tive audience. But when ſpeculation is 
reduced to practice, the ſober deciſions 
of experience mult ſuperſede the flou- 
riſhes of fanciful declamation. Arti- 
ficial rhetoric may adorn any quality, 
and recommend any conduct; but no- 
thing 1s permanently advantageous, or 
can be confidently relied on, which has 
not the ſanction of the mother of wiſdom, 
experience. Some degree of ſeverity 
is, and has ever been adopted in our beſt 
ſeminaries; and bodily puniſhment is ap- 
pointed by the ſtatutes even of our uni- 
verſities, though, indeed, never inflicted 
in the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to 
have been one of the laſt who underwent 
an academical flagellation. So generous 
a ſpirit as was his, it may be preſumed, 
could not have deſerved it; and indeed 


1.© Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra. 
Cic. 
the 
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the kind of diſcipline is highly improper 
in the univerſities. But in ſchools, the 
general practice, as well as reaſon, muſt 
juſtify it; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
all the maſters who have preſided in our 
public ſchools, have been injudicious or 
inhumané. 

The infliction of puniſhment re- 
quires great judgment, and great com- 
mand of temper; judgment to propor- 
tion the degree of ſeverity to the degree 
of mental feeling, or want of it; and 
command of temper, that the cool reſulr 
of the dictates of juſtice may not appear 
the effect of anger and revenge. Not to 
be able to command paſſion, is to ſeta bad 
example to the ſcholars, and to leſſen au- 
thority, by ſhewing weakneſs ; for it is 
great weakneſs in an inſtructor to be of- 
ten carried away by the impulſe of anger. 
He who does not check his rage, will 
find 1t grow habitual ; and it will lead 
him to ſudden acts of injuſtice and cru- 
elty, which he will immediately repent of, 
without being able to make any adequate 
reparation for breaking the ſpirit of ag 
innocent and injured child. 
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SECTION XXXV. 
ON THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS, 


"O'x vida bmg orov & rig vouy N νονν oTovIatu, 
5 onde bicòę avTIvs dcr wi Birr og gat. PLAro. 


' HOE VER has had experience 
among young people, will have 
remarked, how early, and with what vio- 
lence, the vicious propenſities of human 
nature diſplay themſelves. To eradicate 
them is difficult, and perhaps impoſſible. 
But they may be reſtrained and weaken- 
ed, ſo as to be rendered leſs dangerous to 
future felicity. 

There are many moſt deſtructive vices 
of boys, againſt which no vigilance can 
ſufficiently guard. All that a maſter can 
do, 1s, to check any tendency to them 


when he happens to detect it, to correct 
5 all 
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all converſation and behaviour which lead 
to the commiſſion of them, and to take 
care that the pupil is obſerved in retire- 
ment as cloſely as circumſtances will al- 
low. Some vices are ſo indelicate, as 
ſcarcely to admit of being mentioned. 
But where there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect any 
boy of being habitually guilty of ſuch, de- 
licacy muſt not prevent a ſuperintendant 
from ſpeaking to him in private on the 
ſubject, and repreſenting the conſequences 
in colours as frightful as the imagination 
can conceive, This is a painful taſk, and 
requires great addreſs in the execution. 
I am convinced, much miſery has ariſen 
in the world from neglecting to perform 
it. Difficult as it muſt be to a man of 
delicacy, yet it is certainly deſirable, that 
while he gives moral diſſuaſives againſt 
vice in general, he ſhould ſpecify ſome 
vices, and paint in lively colours the par- 
ticular ill conſequences which ariſe from 
them, If virtue in itſelf does not appear 
deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the idea, 
that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 


imbecility, and premature old age, muſt 
U 2 have 
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have weight. Irregular and intemperate 
paſſions, indulged at a boyiſh age, will 
blaſt all the bloſſoms of the vernal ſeaſon 
of life, and cut off all hope of future 
eminence, The mind will ſympathize 
with the body,and both will be reduced to 
a wretched ſtate of weakneſs by too early 
and exceſſive indulgences. Diſeaſe will 
infallibly follow vice, and blaſt every 
bloſſom of youth“. I dwell with earneſt- 
neſs on this ſubject, becauſe the ſucceſs 
of all our cares in education depends up- 
on it. Add to this, that innocence is of 
greater value than learning. 


* Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventz 
Diſperiit, vis i/la animi; tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus, horrendum! miſeros obduxit, et altè 
Grandia turgebant fœdis abſceſſibus oſſa. N 
Ulcera, proh divim pietatem ! informia pulchros 
Paſcebant oculos, et diæ lucis amorem, 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere' nares. 

Illum alpes vicinæ, illum vaga flumina flerunt ; 
Illum omnes Ollique deæ, Eridanique puellz 
Fleverunt, nemorumque deæ ruriſque puellz 
Sebinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 
FRACASTORIUS- 


Et caſtum amiſit polluto corpore florem. CATULLUS» 


The 
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The iraſcible paſſions of boys are often 
very violent. When they diſplay their 
effects in acts of premeditated malice and 
revenge, they ſhould certainly meet with 
correction. A judicious maſter will give 
general admonitions on the neceſſity of 
reftraining the paſſions, and in particular 
cales will apply proper puniſhment. He 
will do right to repreſent malice and re- 
venge as by no means the effects of a gene- 
rous and noble ſpirit, but of a bad and an 
effeminate heart. It will indeed be much 
better to bring any improper behaviour 
into diſgrace, than to animadvert upon 
It with ſeverity. Time, and experience 
of their bad influence on perſonal happi- 
neſs and reputation, will be the molt ef- 
fectual remedies for the diſorders of the 
angry paſſions, Many of them gradually 
loſe their force as reaſon arrives at matu- 
rity, and time effects a reformation, 
which art could never produce. Much 
leſs evil happens to young perſons from 
the iraſcible, than from the concupiſcible 
affections. Still, however, great care 
ſuould be taken to reſtrain them, and re- 
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ligious arguments ſhould always and 
principally be applied; for the indulgence 
of the iraſcible paſſions particularly mili- 
tates againſt the ſpirit of chriſtianity. 

Boys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. 
Nothing cures theſe diſtempers ſo effec- 
tually as ridicule. They ſhould be 
laughed out of theſe diſagreeable diſpo- 
ſitions by their {chool-fellows ; and in- 
deed, this is one of the great advantages 
of public education, that boys ſhame 
each other out of many abſurd and odi- 
ous ways, which the private pupil may 
retain through life. 

Boys are uſually ungrateful to their 
inſtructors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, 
revengeful after proper correction, and 
prone to be unthankſul for the kindeſt 
treatment, Parents muſt remove this 
fault, by diſregarding their malice, and 
by ſhewing gratitude to the maſter. 

The buſineſs of correcting the paſſions 
and bad habits of children, belongs in a 
particular manner to parents; but as 
children are often kept at ſchool, and at 
a diſtance from parents, during the puerile 


age, 
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age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre- 
hended in the plan of ſcholaſtic educa- 
tion, But parents have their ſons at 
home ſome part of the year. At thoſe 
times, Tam ſorry to obſerve, that they 
often foment by encouraging bad paſ- 
ſions. Many conſider anger and revenge 
as marks of a manly ſpirit, and, by ſeem- 
ing pleaſed with their moſt violent ef- 
fects, by laughing at them, or by not 
diſcountenancing them, give them addi- 
tional force. The parents ought to be 
ſufficiently conſiderate to ſecond the maſ- 
ter's endeavours both by precept and 
example, when they have their children 
at home. Though they may be diverted 
with a boy's petulance and paſſion, during 
the ſhort time he is with them, they 
ſhould not ſhew themſelves pleaſed ; but 
ſhould conſider, that theſe beginnings 
will in a few years grow to ſuch a height, 
as one day to deſtroy their children's hap- 
pineſs and their own. 

If any really think, and I believe they 
do, that violent paſſions are ſigns of 
parts and genius, I will beg leave to 

U 4 aſfure 
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aſſure them, that I have known the 
ableſt boys of the mildeſt affections, 
and the greateſt dunces the moſt addict- 
ed to every bad paſſion, in their moſt vio- 
lent degrees. However this may be, 
the paſſions are certainly the cauſes of 
the greateſt miſeries of human nature; 
and not to diſcourage them in boys, un- 
der all circumſtances whatever, is ex- 
treme cruelty, 
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SECTION AI. 


ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN 
EARLY AGE, 


« And verilie they bee feweſt in number, that bee 
happie or wiſe, by unlearned experience. And 
looke well upon the former life of thoſe fewe, whe- 
ther your example be old or young, who without 
learning, have gathered by long experience, a lit- 
tle wiſdome, and ſome happineſs; and whan you 
doe conſider, what miſchiefe they have committed, 
what daungers they have eſcaped (and twentie for 
one doe periſh in the adventure) than thinke well 
with yourſelfe, whether ye would, that your own 
ſonne ſhould cum to wiſdom and happineſs by the 
way of ſuch experience or no.“ ROGER As cHAu. 


H E knowledge of the world, in its 
comprehenſive ſenſe, is a know- 
ledge greatly to be deſired. To under- 
ſtand the human heart, to know human 
manners, laws, languages, and inſtitu- 
tions 
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tions of every Kind, and in various na- 
tions, and to be able to reflect on all theſe 
with moral and political improvement, is 
an attainment worthy of the greateſt 
ſtateſman and the wiſeſt philoſopher. 
But there is a knowledge of the world 
of a very inferior kind, but which many 
parents value at a high price. Greek and 
Latin are always mentioned with con- 
tempt, on a compariſon with it. In com- 
pliance with cuſtom indeed, and to get 
him out of the way, the boy is placed at 
ſchool ; but the knowledge to be gained 
there is little eſteemed by the empty vo- 
taries of faſhion. Men and things, not 
words, are magiſterially pointed out as 
the proper objects of ſtudy, by thoſe who 
know little of men, things, or words. 
It is not the knowledge of books, ſay 
they, which he 1s to purſue, but the 
knowledge of the world; ignorant that 
the knowledge of books is neceſſary to 
gain a valuable knowledge of the 
world. 
The parents who give ſuch directions 


to their children, are themſelves merely 
people 
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people of the world, as it is called ; per- 
ſons for the moſt part of very moderate 
underſtandings, who have never made any 
ſolid improvements in learning, and con- 
ſequently never felt its pleaſures or its 
advantages. They have perhaps raiſed 
themſelves by dint of worldly policy, by 
the little arts of ſimulation and diſſimu- 
lation; and having ſeen the effects of 
dreſs, addreſs, and an attention to exte- 
rior accompliſhments, but at the ſame 
time having been totally unacquainted 
with real and ſolid attainments, they are 
naturally led to wiſh to give their chil- 
dren the MosT USEFUL education, which, 
according to their ideas, 1s a knowledge 
of the world. 

But what is this knowledge of the 
world? A knowledge of its follies and its 
vices; a knowledge of them at a time of 
life, when they will not appear in their 
true light, CONTEMPTIBLE IN THEMSELVES, 
AND THE SOURCES OF MISERY; BUT FLAT= 
TERING AND PLEASUREABLE, To ſee 
thele at a boyilh age, before the mind 
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is properly prepared, will not cauſe an 
abhorrence, but an imitation of them, 
To introduce boys to ſcenes of immoral 
and indecent behaviour, is to educate 
them in vice, and to give the young 
mind a foul ſtain, which it will never 
loſe. 

And yet I have known parents in the 
metropolis, ſuffer boys of fourteen or 
fifteen to roam whitherſoever they plea- 
ſed, to frequent places of public diver- 
fions by themſelves, to return home late 
in the evening, and all this with plenty 
of money, and without giving any ac- 
count of the manner of conſuming either 
that or their time. The parents were 
pleaſed with their ſon's proficiency in the 
knowledge of the world ; the ſons were 
pleaſed with liberty. All, for a ſhort 
time, went on to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
But after a few years a ſad reverſe uſually 
appeared. The boy became a ſpend- 
thrift, and a debauchee; alienated his 
father's affections by incurring debt, and 
ruined his conſtitution by every ſpecies of 
excels, What remained after his money 


and 
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and his health were diſſipated ? No learn- 
ing, no reliſh for the works of literary 
taſte. The ſpring of life, when the ſeeds 
of theſe ſhould have been ſown, was em- 
ployed in another manner, Nothing re- 
mained but a wretched and a painful 
old age, devoted to cards, dice, and illi- 

beral conviviality. | 
It is uſual, in teaching this knowledge 
of the world, to ſpare no pains in ac- 
quainting the pupil with the tricks and 
deceits of mankind. At the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, his mind is impreſſed with 
the ideas of ſharpers, hypocrites, and diſ- 
ſemblers. He is taught to conſider man- 
kind in maſquerade, and to believe, that 
all with whom he has any 1ntercourſe, 
have ſome deſign upon him. He is 
therefore armed with arts and tricks to 
counteract the attacks of his aſſailants. 
He is taught indeed to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of good qualities; but it is not 
for their own ſake, but merely to facili- 
tate deception, In the progreſs of this 
diſcipline, all the native ſentiments of 
truth and honour, are neceſſarily diſcard- 
ed. 
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ed. Suppoſing that the deceiving arts, 
acquired by this mode of inſtitution, may 
ſerve intereſted purpoſes, yet the end is 
not worth the means. No wealth, no 
power, no popularity, can compenſate 
for corruption of heart, and ſelf-abaſe- 
ment. Such characters as have nothing 
but external accompliſhments to recom- 
mend them, are indeed greatly admired and 
approved by vain and weak underſtand- 
ings, which penetrate no deeper than the 
ſurface ; but they are deſpiſed by all the 
truly ſenſible, and pitied by all the truly 
good. 

Boys indeed early initiated in the world, 
uſually have a forwardneſs of behaviour, 
and a degree of loquacity which pleaſes 
ſuperficial people. He who is attending 
to his books, and collecting ideas which 
will one day render him a blefling and 
an honour to all with whom he 1s con- 
nected, will appear dull, aukward, and 
unengaging to many, in compariſon with 
the pert ſtripling, who has been plunged 
into vice and diſſipation before he knows 


the meaning of the words, The recep- 
tion 
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tion which the latter meets with in com- 
pany, gives him additional ſpirits, and 
the poor parents uſually triumph awhile 
in the conſcious ſuperiotity of their judg- 
ment. In four or five years they com- 
monly ſee and feel the effects of their 
folly. Their conduct, as it often undoubt- 
edly proceeds from ignorance, is to be 
compaſſionated ; but if ever it ariſes from 
affectation of ſingularity, pride, vicious 
principles, or careleſsneſs concerning 
their offspring, it deſerves the ſevereſt 
reprehenſion. 

It is obvious, to obſerve in the world 
multitudes of beardleſs boys, aſſuming 
airs of manhood, and practiſing manly 
vices, to obtain a title to the appellation 
of men. The preſent age abounds with 
ſuch examples. Theſe are the unhappy 
objects whom their injudicious parents 
have extruded from the foſtering wing 
into the wide world, before nature had 
given ſufficient maturity. Their ema- 
ciated looks inform the ſpectator, that a 
ſecret canker has preyed on the flower of 
their youth. Their words, their dreſs, 
their 
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their actions, all combine in proving that 
they are far advanced in the ways of vice, 
and have been familiarly acquainted with 
its conſequent miſeries. The years which 
ſucceed a vain, a wicked, and a moſt 
wretched youth, are often ſpent in nurling 
a ruined fortune, and a ſhattered conſti- 
tution. 

A moſt fatal miſtake is made by pa- 
rents of all claſſes in the preſent age. 
Many of them ſeem to think vice and 
irregularity the marks of ſenſe and ſpirit 
in a boy; and that innocence, modeſty, 
ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, application to 
ſtudy, and to every thing laudable, are 
the ſigns of ſtupidity. They often ſmile 
at the tricks of a young villain, and even 
ſeem pleaſed with boyiſh profligacy. 
Hence it happens, that their offspring 
frequently proves a ſcourge to them, and 
that they feel that ſting, which, to uſe 
Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is ſharper than 
a ſerpent's tooth; the ſting inflicted by a 
thankleſs, an immoral], an ignorant, an 
extravagant, and an infidel child. A 
valuable acquiſition, this premature 
- know- 
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knowledge of the world, which produces 
ſuch fruits; and that it often does pro- 
duce ſuch fruits, obſervation will abund- 
antly evince, . 

I cannot help thinking, that prudence, 
as well as reaſoh and religion, requires, 
that a parent ſhould do all he can to pre- 
{ent his child to the community unsPOT- 
TED. The faireſt ſide of the world ſhould 
be exhibited to his view, Vice in every 
mode and degree ſhould be concealed. 
Diſhoneſty, in which I comprehend all 
the arts which are incompatible with 
truth, ingenuouſneſs, and ſimplicity of 
manners, ſhould never be mentioned 
but with deteſtation. What then, ſays an 
objector, would you expoſe him, unpre- 
pared and unapprized, to a wicked and 
an artful world ? No; I would prepare 
him in the beſt manner, by fixing deeply 
in his boſom principles of piety and mo- 
ral honeſty. He ſhould be kept under 
the eye of a parent, or a faithful inſtruc- 
tor, as long and as conſtantly as poſſible. 
And when he muſt be introduced into 
the world at large, let his inſtructor tell 

X him 
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him what diſeaſes and what miſeries in- 
evitably await immoral and intemperate 
indulgence, With ſuch preparation, and 
with the bleſſing of providence, which 
will probably attend it, there will be 
little danger, but that a young man will 
make valuable advances in virtue and 
learning, and receive their reward. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 


ON INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR, AND 
| A LOVE OF TRUTH. 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dici mihi, N- 


CEM ODI1, PLaUTUS. 
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T is to be regretted, that at places 

where intellectual accompliſhments 
have been taught with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, very little attention has been paid 
to moral inſtruftion. From ſome defect 
in their original conſtitution, and from 
no fault of the preſent ſuperintendants, it 
has happened, that the whole time ap- 
propriated to inſtruction is engaged in the 
purſuit of literature alone. 

I really cannot comprehend how a li- 
beral education can be complete, unleſs 
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ſuch moral ſentiments be infuſed as be- 
come a liberal mind. A love of truth, 
and a nice ſenſe of honour, appear to me 
indiſpenſably requiſite in the character of 
a real gentleman. Excluſively of their 
value as moral virtues, they are the 
nobleſt ornaments. I recommend, there- 
fore, that every method may be purſued, 
which can fix them deeply in the mind 
of the pupil. 

Every one who has been much conver- 
ſant with very young boys, muſt know how 
prone they are to ſpeak untruths. The 
habit often grows up with them; and it 
is ſo connected with every thing mean, 
baſe, and ungenerous, that I never can 
expect a conduct good or great from him 
in whom it greatly prevails. 

In a plan of education, then, I would 
aſſociate every diſgraceful idea, which 
human ingenuity can invent, to the idea 
of a liar. Inſtead of teaching a boy 
ſimulation and diſſimulation, I would 
ſtigmatize every deceitful trick with a 
mark of infamy. The boy who had been 
guilty of any ſuch meanneſs, ſhould be 

for 
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for ſome time compelled to fit alone, 
and it ſhould be conſidered a diſgrace 
to have any intercourſe with him. On 
the contrary, every reward, praiſe, and 
mdulgence, ſhould be allawed in the 
ſight of the reſt, to him who had acted or 
ſpoken in a manner remarkably open and 
ingenuous. 

If the culprit is too callous to be 
affected with ſhame, the capital puniſh- 
ments of the ſchool muſt be inflicted on 
his perſon. It is a painful neceſſity. 
But I conſider the habit of violating 
truth, as a plentiful ſource of all moral 
turpitude, and I would negle& no methods 
which can prevent its arrival at matu- 
rity. If it is unreſtrained, it may pro- 
bably grow up till it inſtigates to the 
commiſſion of crimes of which the laws 
may take cognizance, It will inevitably 
deprive the perſon in whom it appears, of 
their eſteem, whoſe good opinion 1s truly 
deſirable, and will degrade him beneath 
the rank of a gentleman,” however eleva- 
ted his condition, Were no other con- 
ſequences to ariſe than thoſe which ter- 

X 3 minate 
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minate in the perſon's own mind, it would 
be ſtill moſt deſirable to pluck the vice up 
dy the roots, as ſoon as it appears to ve- 
getate. It renders the mind little and 
narrow; it diftrefles it with the inven- 
tion of deceit, with the fear of detec- 
tion, and with the perpetual fabrication 
of poor excuſes and falſe pretences. 

Boys ſhould alſo be taught to act a 
juſt and an honourable part in all their 
little pecumary tranſactions. Fraud and 
covetouſneſs appear very early. If one 
is thoughtleſs and extravagant, there is 
another ready to take adyantage of his 
extravagance, and to lend ſome of his 
little ſtore on exorbitant intereſt, Such 
practices unreſtrained ſow the ſeeds of 
future uſury and prodigality. Let boys 
therefore be obliged to give an account 
of their expences whenever called upon; 
and wherever meanneſs or fraudulent 
tricks are detected, let them be corrected 
by the infliction of diſgrace, or ſevere 
puniſhment. I have ſeldom in this Trea- 
tiſe inſiſted on ſeverity of puniſhment, I 


never would urge it in the extreme, but 
for 
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for flagrant violations of morality, I 
recommend it here, as I ſhould amputa- 
tion for a mortified limb, becauſe I think 
the ſalvation of every thing valuable de- 
pends upon it. A man without much 
learning may be happy and uſeful ; bur 
a wicked man muſt be wretched “, and a 
burden to all around him. And the boy 
will ſcarcely fail of being a bad man, 
who is ſuffered to practiſe fraud and 
vice in his infancy, and without proper 
I eprehenſion. 

The temptations which preſent them- 
ſelves to boys, and allure them to lay 
out money, are often irreſiſtible, They 
ought, therefore, to be allowed a little 
weekly ſtipend. But proper precautions 
muſt be taken to prevent their expences 
exceeding their incomes. The habit of 
contracting a debt, is pregnant with fatal 
conſequences. Let the perſons, therefore, 
of whom they purchaſe their fruit and 
their toys, be ſtrictly enjoined not to give 
credit, I do not wiſh a boy to be re- 


Nemo malus felix. Juv. 
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ſtrained in expending his money, when 
once it 1s given him. I do not think it 
right, that he ſhould be required to hoard 
his allowance. A miſer at any age is 
pitiable and contemptible, but a boy 
miſer is a deteſtable monſter. If all that 
is mean and ſelfiſh is found at that period 
of life, what can be expected in old age ? 
If care is taken to make a boy's dealings, 
wherever money 1s concerned, fair, open, 
and honourable, I would leave the expen- 
diture of it to his own judgment. It is 
given him for his little innocent plea- 
ſures; and let not thoſe pleaſures be in- 
terrupted and ſpoiled by the unneceſſary 
interpoſition of authority. 

I infiſt on the neceſſity of anima 
the young mind, as early as poſſible, with 
principles of honour and honeſty, becauſe 
they will then not eaſily be eradicated, 
and becauſe I conſider them as of much 
more importance to the ſtate“ and the in- 
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dividual, than the principles of literature, 
To ſend out into the world a youth 
adorned with all the arts of human learn- 
ing, but deficient in good principles and 
virtuous habits, is to let looſe upon man- 
kind that fell animal of prey, an accom- 
pliſhed villain“. 

I am ſorry to have ſeen many parents 
pleaſed with artful management in their 
child, and attributing a ſucceſsful deceit 
ro ſuperior ſenſe. They ſhould reprobate 
any ſuch appearance, as the effect not of 
ſenſe, but of cunninG; a low and deſpi- 
cable quality, poſſeſſed in perfection by 
the meaneſt intellects, combined with the 
moſt depraved hearts, and vilifying hu- 
man nature, 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 


ON GIVING ROYS A SENSE OF 
RELIGION. 
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NSTRUCTION in religious and 
moral principles ought to come from 
a parent. For this reaſon it is, perhaps, 
that in many ſchools there has been no 
proviſion made for it, and that boys 
have been well acquainted with the claſ- 
fics, and at the ſame time ignorant of 
the moſt obvious doctrines of religion. 
But as it often happens, that parents 
have not opportunities to give attention 
to this point, and indeed, when their 
ions relide at ſchools, and at a diſtance 
from them, cannot take this office upon 
6 them- 
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themſelves; it becomes neceſſary to ſer 
apart, in places of education, ſome time 
for religious inſtruction. It ſhould by 
no means be neglected ; for if the mind 
is not early tinftured with religious ideas, 
it will not afterwards admit them without 
great difficulty. 

The propereſt day is obviouſly the 
Sabbath. I need not inſiſt on the con- 
ſtant attendance of the pupils at church. 
That duty is, I believe, never neglected 
in reputable ſchools. But in the even- 
ing, or in the intervals of divine ſervice, 
inſtruction may be given in private with 
great advantage. Various methods have 
been introduced; but I would ſtill adhere 
to the church catechiſm. Let it be 
learned by heart, and explained in the 
moſt familiar manner by the inſtructor. 
One of Secker's lectures ſhould be ſlowly 
and attentively read, with remarks and 
explanations, and the whole lecture 
ſhould conclude with a chapter of the 
Old or New Teſtament read and il- 
luſtrated. 


The 
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The number of books written on put» 
poſe to introduce young people to reli- 
gious knowledge, is infinite: I would 
confine the attention of the ſcholar to the 
Catechiſm, Secker's Lectures, and the 
Bible. 

Many perſons have objected to the 
long eſtabliſhed method of teaching 
children to read, by uſing the Teſta- 
ment : they rather wiſh, that they ſhould 
be initiated by ZEſop's Fables, or ſome 
ſimilar book. For my own part, I know 
of no book ſo well adapted to this pur- 
pole as the Teſtament. The language is 
remarkably eaſy and familiar, and I will 
add, that the matter is entertaining to 
children. The eaſy narrative pleaſes 
them, and I know of no one inconveni- 
ence which can reſult from the uſual 
practice. Poſſibly ſome advantages may 
attend it. It may impreſs on the me- 
mory many ſcriptural paſſages, which 
would never be properly attended to at 
another age. If we really believe the 
goſpel, we can never object to giving the 
young mind its firſt tincture of letters 

from 
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from the evangelical writings. Perhaps 
the growing neglect of this and other 
practices of our forefathers, may in ſome 
meaſure account for the prevalence of ir- 
religion. 

But as religion appears to me to be 
rather an object of ſentiment or feeling, 
than of the underſtanding, eſpecially at 
a childiſh age, I ſhould take more pains 
in inſpiring a pupil's heart with a glow 
of devotion, and with religious affec- 
tions, than in filling the intellect with 
doctrines, opinions, or matters of fact, 
unconnected with morality and ſenti- 
ment. Let him be taught not only to 
call the Supreme Being his father, but to 
love and revere him with a truly filial 
piety. 

The beſt method of effecting this 
purpoſe, is to let him learn prayers 
compoſed in a pathetic, and at the ſame 
time judicious manner, and repeat them 
morning and evening. Paſſages from the 
Pſalms ſhould alſo be learned, Mrs. 
Talbot's devotional pieces may be ad- 
vantageouſly peruſed, and a well-written 

hymn, 
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hymn, or other religious compoſition in 
good verſe, may occaſionally be com- 
mitted to memory. Care muſt be taken, 
that the proper warmth of devotion de- 
viates not into enthuſiaſm, There wilt 
be no danger, if improvement of under- 
flanding keeps pace with improvement 
of heart, To acquire a due ſenſe of the 
religion of the heart, will not be conſider- 
ed as a diſagreeable taſk; like the ſtudy 
of that religion which is often taught by 
the injudicious. It will afford a very 
lively pleaſure. The ſentimental affec- 
tions of boys are often extremely ſuſcep- 
tible, and theſe will be powerfully exer- 
ciſed by devotion. 

The buſineſs of a ſchool ſhould never 
commence or cloſe without a prayer, 
Boys may appear to give it little atten- 
tion ; and indeed they will not always 
Join in ſupplication with that ſeriouſneſs 
and ardour, which 1s to be deſired. Yet 
now and then the mind will be in ſuch a 
tone, as to be greatly affected with a pro- 
per prayer, and many will catch a ſpirit 
of devotion, 

Ir 
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It is to be hoped, that there are no 
parents wicked and injudicious enough 
to have no regard to the religious educa- 
tion of their children“. Religion will 
not only contribute to preſerve their in- 
nocence, and draw down the bleſſing of 
Providence, but will afford them in ad- 
verſity the beſt conſolation, and at all 
times a pure and lively pleaſure, 


FEM S aeg v 0:owWniperlay ipmilovorn ts; adiiryra 
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But if parents ſhew no value for the offices of re- 
ligion, the little which boys are taught at ſchool 
muſt be loſt, where all that is good ought to be 
cheriſhed with peculiar care—even under a father's 
eye. 

Idne tu miraris, fi FaTRISSET filius? PLauTus, 

Probum eſſe patrem oportet qui gnatum ſuum 

Eſſe probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat. 

| Io Eu. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 


ON THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Cauſa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere — 

Sed pucrum eſt auſus Romam portare docendum 
Artes quas doceat quivis eques atque ſenator 
Semet prognatos. Hos, 


T is eaſy to perceive, that the Eng- 

liſh univerſities are in leſs repute than 
they were formerly. The rich and great, 
who, at one time, would on no account 
have omitted to ſend their ſons thither, 
now frequently place them under ſome 
private tutor to finiſh them, as it is call- 
ed, and then immediately ſend them on 
their travels. There ſeems, among all 
orders, to prevail a diſcontent on the re- 


laxation of diſcipline, and the uſeleſs and 
frivolous 
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frivolous exerciſes required for the attain- 
ment of academical honours. 

I have myſelf reſided long in one 
of the univerſities (and the ſiſters are 
much alike); and I have ſeen in it many 
evils, But I reſtrained my indignation 
by aſking myſelf the queſtion, where I 
could have been placed in this ſublunary 
world, without ſeeing many evils? I ſaw 
immorality, habitual drunkenneſs, idle- 
neſs, ignorance, and vanity, openly and 
boaſtingly obtruding themſelves on pub- 
lic view. I ſaw them triumphing with- 
out controul over the timidity of modeſt 
merit. Many things appeared openly, 
that deſerved warm diſapprobation; but 
I ſtill knew there were amiable and wor- 
thy characters, and excellent practices and 
inſtitutions, which were not ſo generally 
noticed, becauſe they did not force them- 
ſelves on the attention, but were con- 
cealed in the ſhade of literary retirement. 
Like the modeſt flowret, they were over- 
run by the rankneſs of the weeds. 


I could eaſily account for the evils I 
beheld. It was not to be wondered at, 


Y that 
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that ſo great a number of young men, 
Juſt emancipated from fchool, and from a 
parent's authority, ſhould break out into 
irregularities, when encouraged by mu- 
tual example. Their paſſions were 
ſtrong, their reaſon immature, their ex- 
perience defective. Pride, vanity, and 
the love of pleafure, urged them to any 
conduct that could either confer diſtinc- 
tion, or afford gratification, Many 
had money at command. "Theſe moſt 
devoutly followed faſhion, that demon 
which allures with irreſiſtible - charms 
-to all that is, ruinous and ridiculous, 
and were cloſely purſued by other young 
men of ſpirit, as they called themſelves, 
who were obliged to contract a heavy 
debt to ſupport their extravagance. I 
believe, under the fame circumſtances, 
young men, in any place, would exhibit 
the fame appearances z and if there is too 
little reſtraint, and I think there is too 
little, the fault is not in the ſtatutes and 
regulations either of the univerſity or of 
the colleges, but in the age which will 
not bear reſtraint, Yet there are officers 
whoſe 
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whoſe hands are inveſted with every ne- 
ceſſary power; and there is little doubt, 
but that the very glaring abuſes which 
have riſen up, while it has lain dormant, 
will at laſt ſtimulate them to exert its 
full force. 

When the diſcipline ſhall be 1 
and the obſolete exerciſes aboliſhed, no 
places in the world will be better adapted 
to a ſtudious life, than our noble univer- 
ſities, Much ruſt has been contracted in 
them by time, many evils deeply rooted, 
which cannot be eradicated but by the 
legiſlative arm; yet with all their imper- 
fections, I will maintain, that no place 
is able to furniſh more advantages to 
the real ſtudent. In them are founded 
ſome of the fineſt libraries on earth; not 
only public libraries for the general uſe 
of members of the univerſity, but 
libraries in each college, ſcarcely leſs 
convenient than if they were in the ſtu- 
dent's own apartment, In the univerſity 
at large, profeſſorſhips eſtabliſhed with 
ample ſtipends; in colleges, tutors and 
Lecturers. The buildings convenient, 

Y 2 elegant, 
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elegant, ſpacious, airy. The apartments 
of ſtudents for the moſt part hand- 
ſome, and commodious, filent, retired, 
and in every reſpe& fitted for a life of 
ftudy. Sweet gardens and groves, de- 
lightful walks, and rural retreats. Add 
to all this, that the high antiquity of the 
place, and the many great and learned 
perſons who have iſſued from it, give it 
a moſt venerable air, and tend to ani- 
mate the ſtudent with a generous emu- 
lation. 

But as this reform may be diſtant, 
and as, in the ſincerity of my heart, I con- 
fider the ſending a ſon thither at preſent, 
without paticular precautions, as a moſt 
dangerous meaſure; a meaſure which 
may probably make ſhipwreck of his 
learning, his morals, his health, his cha- 
racter, and his fortune, if he has one; 
I think it a duty incumbent on me to 
point out, as well as I am able, the moſt 
likely means to ſave all theſe from 
deſtruction, and to obtain the natural 
advantages of theſe diſtinguiſhed ſemi- 
Naries. 


In 
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In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be 
ſent to the univerſity ſo young as they 
often are, It is really cruel to let a boy 
of fifteen be precipitated into drunken- 
neſs and debauchery. By a too early en- 
trance, his health will be injured, his peace 
of mind broken, his learning loſt, and his 
morals depraved. Examples and oppor- 
tunities for vice abound, and the inexpe- 
rience, and want of reſolution, characte- 
riſtic of boys, will render it difficult to 
avoid contagion. There are inſtances 
of thoſe who have gone through with 
ſafety at this early age; but they are few 
in compariſon with thoſe who have ſuſ- 
tained ſuch injuries as they have long and 
ſeverely felt. Every one, on putting on 
the academical dreſs, commences a man 
in his own opinion, and will often endea- 
vour to ſupport the character by the 
practice of manly vices. I advile there- 
fore, that no boy ſhall be ſent to the uni- 
verſity till he is nineteen years old. An 
additional reaſon is, that, in four years, 
be may take a bachelor's degree; and 
four years bring him to the age at which 


3 he 
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he may take orders, or enter with propri- 
ety into other profeſſions. But when a 
boy enters at fifreen, he takes his degree 
at nineteen, and then waits till three-and- 
twenty without employment. This auk- 
ward interval 1s not often ſpent in the 
univerſity, but in the country, and in 
the employments of a ſportſman and 
man of pleaſure. Four years of idleneſs 
muſt make great havoc in his learned 
attainments. Let it be conſidered, how 
much more advantageouſly the four years 
from fifteen to nineteen would be ſpent 
in a well-dire&ed ſchool. Such a foun- 
dation would be laid in claſſical learning, 


as would ſcarcely cver give way, even 
though it ſhould ſuffer a temporary 
neglect. 

I am aware that all boys cannot wait 
at ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies 
in ſcholarſhips, exhibitions, and fellow- 
ſhips, often ſummon them unexpectedly 
before that time. But I muſt exhort pa- 
rents not to let their ſons incur danger of 
moral and mental corruption, for the ſake 


of adding a few pounds a year to their 
1 - allow- 
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allowance, Where any conſiderable ad- 
vantage is to be obtained, I will not ex- 
pect, in theſe times, that it will be fore- 
gone; but every precaution muſt be uſed 
to obviate the ill conſequences of em- 
barking a boy without a proper pilot, on 
a wide and a ſtormy ocean. 

Whenever the circumſtances of the 
parent will admit, a private tutor of cha- 
racter muſt be engaged. A compenſa- 
tion muſt be made him ſufficient to in- 
duce him to inſpect his pupil not only 
in the hours of ſtudy, but alſo of amuſe- 
ment; and I would give particular d rec- 
tions, that the pupil ſhould never take a 
walk or a ride, but in the company of 
the private tutor, or of thoſe whom he 
may approve. A faithful tutor, who will 
thus condeſcend to watch the moral con- 
duct of his pupil, will be far more deſi- 
rable, than a man of genius and learn- 
ing, who will only attend to literary im- 
provement. 

I ſhall not lay down any rules for the 
conduct of academical ſtudy, but ſhall 
content myſelf with adviſing the parent 

24 to 
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to place his ſon under ſome ingenious 
and worthy tutor, and then to ſubmit 
the conduct of his education at the uni- 
verſity entirely to his direction. The 
college tutors are often, it is to be 
preſumed, men of judgment as well as 
learning and morals, and are well quali- 
fied to direct the ſtudent in every part of 
his conduct. It is at the ſame time to 
be lamented, that from the number of 
pupils uſually allotted to one, he is inca- 
pable of paying all that attention to each, 
which a tender parent muſt deſire. For 
that reaſon, I wiſh a private tutor to be 
Joined with the college or official tutor, 
whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
I own, for my own part, I ſhould be 
afraid to truſt a ſon without one. The 
private tutor, it muſt be remembered, 
ſhould have the whole management of 
the pupil's finances. Scarcely any but 
thoſe who have reſided in the univerſity, 
or are parents of pupils, can form an 
adequate idea of the many evils of every 
kind and degree, which would be avoid- 
ed by giving a prudent private tutor full 

| powery 
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powers to direct the expences of his 
diſciple. 

Under ſuch reſtrictions, and with 2 
few public alterations, I repeat, that no 
place is better calculated for ſtudious 
youth, than theſe venerable ſeats of the 
muſes, to which they have for ages re- 
ſorted, To prove that they are capable 
of forming the greateſt characters in 
every department, I appeal to the annals 
of my country. And I cannot help 
thinking, that their declared enemies, 
thoſe who wiſh to deſtroy or totally alter 
their conſtitution, are of that deſcription 
of men who envy the advantages which 
they have never ſhared, or who, from an 


unfortunate mode of thinking, endeavour 
to overturn all the aptient eſtabliſhments, 
civil and eccleſiaſtical *. 


In academia confluxus eſt ingeniorum variorum, 
etiam diverſiſſimorum; reperiuntny ibi homines 
pravi etiam ac flagitioſi, per quos animi ſimpliciores 
facile corrumpuntur, Eft ibi etiam major aliquanto 
vivendi libertas, quam in præſentia et ſub oculis 
parentum. Dantur occaſiones diſcurrendi, potandi, 
ludendi alea et tefferis. . . . . Adde qudd reperian- 


zur, qui his modis queſlum faciunt, ſtultæque ju- 
ventutis 
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ventutis promptitudinem facilitatemque, habeant 
vectigalem. An ergo meos filios tot periculis ultrd 
exponam ? Scilicet utique caſtè, moderate, ſobrie, 
honefte vivitur, academia ſola excepta, Vel fi hoc 
male fingitur, quid non et alibi proſpicimus ſecuri- 
tati noſtroram ? Aut fi poſſumus alibi, . cur licebit 
minus in academia ? Sunt profectò ibi quoque leges, 
ſont magiſtratus, ſunt viri honeſtatis virtutiſque 
amantes et interdum plus, quam nonnulli volunt, 
rigidi ac ſeveri. Non igitur academia in cauſa fi 
qui in ea male vivant, non ordo profeſſorius, non 
cetera a regibus optime conſtituta et quanta poſſunt 
obſervari ſolita diligentia. . . . Quare manet ve- 
rum quod innuebam ſuperius educationis locum 

maxime idoneu academiam eſſe. 
Jouawnxes SCHKEFFERvVS, de Informat. literar. 
Iwill only add one more caution before I leave 
the ſubject of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar 
think his education finiſhed, when all the forms of 
it are completed. Let him not cloſe his books as 
ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his tutor. Improvement 
is the buſineſs of life. And his days will paſs away 
pleaſantly, wh) makes a daily addition to his ideas. 
Bot he who deſerts his bo ks, from a common but 
miſtaken notion, that after a certain number of 
years ſpent in the uſual forms, he is comMPLETED, 
will ſoon find, that his books will deſert him. 
He will have renounced one of the beſt modes of 
ſpending otium cum dignitate, a reſpectable retire- 
ment. Some of the moſt important profeſſions ſhould 
not 
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not be, as they often are, merely a genteel retreat 
for idleneſs. 

E paminondas, la derniere annee de ſa vie, di- 
ſoit, Ecoutoit, voyoit, faiſoit les meme choſes que 
dans Page ou il avoit commence d' etre inſtruit.— 
Aujourd'hui nous recevons trois educations diffe- 
rentes ou contraires, celle de nos peres, celle de nos 
maitres, celle du monde. Ce qu'on nous dit dans 
la derniere, renverſe toutes les idees des premieres, 

MonTesqQuiev. 

In the above ſection I have only taken notice of 
the Engliſh univerſities. I am not experimentally 
acquainted with any others ; but I know that great 
pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch 
and foreign univerſities, to Englhipmen. They cer- 
tainly can be ſuperior in no other reſpe& but 
firianeſs of diſcipline. I believe Europe cannot pro- 
duce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, in opu- 
tence, buildings, libraries, pro feſſorſſips, ſcholar. 
ſhips, and all the external dignity and mechanical 
apparatus of learning If there is an inferiority, it 
is in the per/ons, not in the place or in its conſtitu- 
tions. And here I cannot help confeſling, that a 
defire to pleaſe the great, and bring them to the 
unrverſities, for the ſake of honour and profit, and 
other political motives, cauſes & compliance with 
faſhionable manners, a relaxation of diſcipline, and a 
connivance at ignorance, folly, and vice. 
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SECTION XL 


ON FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


Ad quz noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mare 
totemus; ea ſub oculis poſita negligimus. 
| Pr1ntvs. 

Mara; ori; ivrvxa» OIKOI MENET. Euxir. 


Mean not to recapitulate all the re- 

marks that have been made for and 
againſt foreign travel by many writers, 
who have taken only a partial view, or 
who have deviated into declamation. I 
ſhall not cite the aphoriſms or examples 
of the wiſe antients; but ſhall briefly 
conſider a few points, which, according 
to the modern ſyſtem of things, appear 
to be the moſt eſſential. 

With reſpect to its utility, there can 
be no doubt, but, that a mind properly 
prepared, will derive from it great and 

laſting 
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laſting advantages. It muſt open ſources 
of knowledge, and furniſh opportunities 
for reflection, which cannot be obtained 
by him who never leaves his own 
country. | 

But I muſt join in reprobating the 
practice of very early travel. A great 
degree of mental maturity, and of ac- 
quired knowledge, is neceſſary to en- 
able the mind to derive advantage, and 
avoid inconvenience, from viliting a fo- 
reign nation, To expect that boys ſhould 
make obſervations on men and manners, 
ſhould weigh and compare the laws, in- 
ſtitutions, cuſtoms, and characteriſtics of 
various people, is to expect an impoſſi- 
bility. It is no leſs abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
that boys will not be ſtruck and captivated 
with vanity and trifles, 

I therefore adviſe, that a pupil ſhall 
not be ſent to travel till he has paſſed 
through a capital ſchool, and arrived at 
the age of nineteen. Indeed I wiſh that he 
might ſpend four years at the univerſity ; 
but I know this requiſition will not often 
be complied with, Parents in our age and 

country, 
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country, are impatient to thruſt their 
ſons into the world, to puſh them into 
the ſenate before they have a beard, and 
to urge them to offices of command in the 
army and 1n the navy, almoſt as ſoon as 
they come from the nurſery. Many evils, 
national as well as private, are the conſe- 
quence ; but when intereſt and ambition 
ſolicit, reaſon, philoſophy, and propriety 
ſcarcely find a hearing. National cala- 
mities can alone remedy this, and many 
other abuſes which will inſinuate them- 
ſelves, and abound, till the evil which they 
occaſion becomes too heavy to be longer 
borne ; when it will be its own remedy, 

_ I wiſh alſo, that no pupil, who is not 
certainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, 
ſhould be ſuffered to travel. A weak 
youth will learn only to make his weak- 
neſs more conſpicuous, Grimace, affect- 
ation, and an overbearing inſolence, will 
conſtitute his acquiſitions, He will learn 
to remove that veil of diffidence, which 
ſerved to conceal his defects, and which, if 
he had not left his paternal roof, he might 
have happily retained, No character is 

better 
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better known, and oftener expoſed to 
comic ridicule, than that of the empty 
coxcomb, who aſſumes foreign modes of 
external behaviour, He who goes out a 
fool indeed, but only ſuch a foot as may 
be tolerated, will return infufferable. This 
is an additional reaſon for deferring his 
miſſion till the age of nineteen or twenty, 
By that time, parents and ſuperintendants 
of education will be enabled to form a juſt 
opinion of his abilities. At the age of 
twelve or thirteen, or even later, they 
they will often be miſtaken. 

Among other arguments for travel in 
general, and early travel in particular, it 
has been urged, that 1t 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in order to get free from local 
prejudice in favour of our country. 
Prejudices in favour of our country are 
indeed eaſily removed by ſpending our 
early days in another. But is there no 
danger leſt theſe innocent and uſeful pre- 
judices ſhould be changed for others 
equally unreaſonable, and really pernicious? 
Is it not likely that, prejudices in favour 


of our country being removed, prejudices 


— againſt 
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againſt it may find admiſſion? I am ſure it 
has oftenihappened. And I am alſo ſure, 
that, however a modern philoſopher may 
inveigh againſt that honeſt preference 
which an Engliſhman gives to his nation, 
it is a natural attachment, and attended 
with effects greatly beneficial, I will 
avow myſelf fo truly an Engliſhman in 
this particular, as to think this prefer- 
ence not an ill- grounded prejudice, but 
fully juſtified'by real obſervation, and by 
fair compariſon, Corrupted as we are, I 
think we have not kept pace in corrup- 
tion with ſome of our admired neigh- 
bours. And ] will add, that the corrup- 
tion at preſent prevailing among us, if it 
does not originate, 1s greatly increaſed by 
our too frequent intercourſe with France 
and Italy. 

I could indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel 
was not conſidered as a neceſſary part of 
juvenile education. I mean not to pro- 
hibit travel ; but I would have its advan- 
tages ſought by men at a mature age, after 
they are ſettled, who, during the intervals 
of bulineſs, and thoſe receſſes which are 
allowed 
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allowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take a voyage to a neighbouring country, 
and might, by the ſtrength of their un- 
derſtandings, and the extent of their ex- 
perience, derive infinitely more improve- 
ment from their travels, than they would 
have done by traverſing all Europe under 
the age of twenty. They ſhould go as 
philoſophers, when they are capable of 
conducting themſelves both in the ſearch 
of knowledge, and in their moral beha- 
viour, Travel undertaken in this man- 
ner, and after a valuable ſtore of learn- 
ing, and of knowledge of our native 
country, is laid in, is one of the beſt me- 
thods of accompliſhing the human mind. 
It crowns and completes all its other 
improvements. A few months occaſion- 
ally ſpent in France, or Italy, or Holland, 
or Switzerland, at or between the age of 
thirty or forty, will enrich the under- 
ſtanding of a man of ſenſe with valuable 
treaſure. He will then ſearch for gold, 
and find it in abundance; while at a boyiſh 
age, he would have been fully employed 
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and ſufficiently ſatisfied in procuring droſs 
or tinſel, inſtead of bullion. 

But fince to reform the world, as the 
poet ſays, 1s a vaſt deſign, and the deſign 
commonly proves abortive, we muſt be 
contented with giving ſuch admonitions 
as may permit 1t to proceed in its own 
way with the leaſt inconvenience, As 
therefore there 1s no doubt, but that boys 
w1ll continue to be ſent on their travels, 
notwithſtanding all that reaſon can ad- 
vance againſt it; it remains, that ſuch 
directions be given as may at leaſt pre- 
vent them from incurring evil, if they 
cannot acquire real advantage. 


Much of the ſucceſs certainly depends 
on the choice of the tutor or tfavelling 
companion, He ſhould be a grave, 
reſpectable man, of a mature age. 
A very young man, or a man of levity, 
however great his merit, learning, or in- 


genuity, will not be proper; becauſe he 


will not have that natural authority and 
that perſonal dignity which command at- 
tention and obedience, Such a man will 

watch 
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watch over the morals and the religion 
of his pupil; both which, according to 
the preſent modes of conducting travel, 
are commonly ſhaken from their baſis, or 
levelled with the duſt, before the end of 
the peregrination. In their place ſucceed 
univerſal ſcepticiſm and unbounded liber- 
tiniſm. But a tutor of character and prin- 
ciple will make a point of bringing home 
his pupil, if it is poſſible, not worſe in 
any reſpect than he was on his departure. 

They who, at too early an age, ſpend 
much time on the continent, ſeldom re- 
tain that religion in which their good 
forefathers lived and died. They com- 
monly become the diſciples of the faſhion- 
able philoſophers, and are led aſtray by 
the falſe lights of falſe wit, or loſt amid 
the clouds of metaphyſics. 


So many, indeed, are the dangers at- 
tending foreign travel, that they whoſe 
ſituation and circumſtances will not per- 
mit them to engage in it, need not re- 
pine. Our own country abounds with 
objects ſufficient to excite, and amply to 
repay, the labour of enquiry, And to 
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prove that foreign travel is not abſolutely 
neceſſary to give the full improvement 
to the human mind, we may recollect 
many eminent perſons, who have been 
richly adorned with every accompliſhment 
of the gentleman, and furniſhed with all 
the lights of the man of ſenſe and ex- 
tenſive knowledge, though they never 
left their native ſhore “. 


* I will beg leave to recommend the example of 
Cicero, as a mcdel for the condu® of travel. 

« He did not ſet out till he had completed his 
education at home . . . and after he had acquired 
in his own country whatever was proper to form a 
worthy citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he went 
confirmed by a maturity of age and reaſon againſt the 
impreſſions of vice. . . In a tour the moſt delightful 
of the world, he ſaw every thing that could enter- 
tain a curious traveller, yet ſtaid no where any longer 
than his benefit, not his pleaſure, detained him. By 
his previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was 
able to compare them with thoſe of other cities, and 
to bring back with him whatever he found uſeful 
either to his country or himſelf. He was lodged, 
wherever he came, in the houſes of the great and 
eminent, not ſo much for their birth and wealth, as 
their virtue, knowledge, and learning : theſe he made 
the conſtant companions of his travels. . It is no 
wonder that he brought back every accompliſhment 
which could improve and adorn a man of ſenſe.” 


MipprIrox. 
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| Non ita Romuli 
Præſcriptum, et intonſi Catonis 
Auſpiciis, VETERUMqQue norma. Hor. 


Ha, yap 78 TIMNMMENON AYZETAI, EAATTOY- 
TAI & r ATIMAZOMENON, x; Toots ii Bou@arirany 
rh APXHE EY AIOIKOTMENHE, W20Tpe TEL Ti ap 
TOYE APXOMENOYE EHI TA KAAA ENMITHAEY- 
MATA, %) Ty1y EIIBAAAOYEAN AZITAN EKAETOI® 
dia vitae, N Amp rag wii TAN APIETON EIIT H- 
AEYMATQN, JamBLicavs, 


Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme 
obſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis va- 
cuum. Tacirve. 


Will take for granted, what no accu- 
rate obſerver will be diſpoſed to con- 
trovert, that there is a diverſity of Na- 
TIONAL CHARACTER ; a diverſity not ori- 
ginating in the caſual influence of arbi- 
trary modes, but in nature. And I 
will venture to advance as equally true, 
that a nation no longer retains its dig- 
nity when it renounces its diſtinction. 
When I turn my attention to my own 
country, I am willing to indulge the 
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pleaſing idea, that I fee ſomething in the 
national character of Engliſhmen, ſimilar 
to the ſpirit of an antient Roman, Of 
the Roman, a gravity and a dignity were 
the ſtriking features. I mean not the 
diſguſting ſeverity of a puritanical exte- 
rior; but that reſpectable appearance, 
which naturally reſults from ſentiments 
uniformly great; a gravity unallied to 
dulneſs, a dignity unconnected with opu- 
lence. 

My opinion of this flattering reſem- 
blance is not the effect of an unphiloſo- 
phical predilection, or fortuitouſly adopt- 
ed. It is ſuggeſted by obſervation, and 
confirmed by a review of the annals of 
the Engliſh *. It is confirmed by their 
public conduct, ever generous, ſpirited , 
humane; by their private lives, ſedate, 
contemplative, independent; by their 


* To whom we may apply the words of Cicero. 
Neque enim ita generati a natura ſumus, ut ad Ju- 
dum et jocum facti eſſe videamur, ſed ad /everitatem 
potius et ad quædam ſtudia graviera atque majora. 

Cie. 


+ Les nations libres ſont ſuperbes. 


MoNTESQUIEU, 
writings, 
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writings, ſolid, nervous, and breathing a 
ſpirit of freedom and philanthropy, which 
almoſt reſcues human nature from the im- 
putation of degeneracy. 

Such has been the national character 
of Engliſhmen*. I will not ſurvey the 
preſent age, through the deceitful me- 
dium of ſplenetic obſervation. But he 
muſt be partial to a culpable extreme, 
and candid from a ſiniſter. motive, who 
ſees not the national character abandoned 
for an imitative levity; an exchange 
obviouſly productive of conſequences, 
which, beſides their moral evil, have ren- 
dered the reign of a pacific and a be- 
nevolent prince eminently calamitous, 

The exiſtence of ſociety confeſſedly 
depends on a regular ſubordination, What 
deranges or diſturbs this regularity, even 
in the idea of the ſubaltern ranks, ſhakes 
the baſis of ſociety. All thoſe who are 
raiſed by civil diſtinctions above the level 
of natural equality t, are under obliga- 


*Fuimus. 
t Magnum eſt perſonam in republica tueri prin- 
cipis, qui non animis ſolim debet, ſed oculis ſer- 
yue civium. Cic, 
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tions to preſerve an appearance of dig- 
nity adequate to their ſituation, and cor- 
reſpondent to their real importance *, 
Reſpect ſhould be decently exacted 
wherever it is due, not from a principle 
of pride, or from a littleneſs of mind F ; 
but becauſe it facilitates the due degrees 
of neceſſary acquieſcence; becauſe it 
regulates the complex movements. of 
the political machine. Even formality 
and dreſs }, though futile in themſelves 
"when abſtractedly conſidered, and con- 
temptible in a nation of philoſophers, have 
been preſerved with care in the flouriſn- 
ing periods of an empire, becauſe they 
tended to PROMOTE TRANQUILLITY. They 
excited an awe among the rude and re- 


® Tos v dA iT aTWOTE K) EMITETOOTE. Xp GU TH 
sZ0u7in worry Tov emivatiur Ts imrragogorm, ana AZTA KAI 
TNNMH IIPOEXEIN Toy enrraocopbuy, EUSEBIUS. 
+ No; for, Eſt angu/f#i animi atque demiſſi, tri- 
umphi honorem atque dignitatem contemnere, Nam 
et levitatis eſt. Cic. 
TI Tia ivynion x; x MANS xareiriryes g 4 
wi ru OPENTE, owPpoovrn & im} T1; Rn arp d, 
i afp Tow xapr Te im} Twy Moywn fieleNin Exouow 
DEMOSTHENES, 
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fractory, which enſured a ready ſubmiſſion 
to legal authority“. Let philoſophy boaſt 
its pretenſions, we are yet ſo conſtitu- 
ted, that not only the uncultivated, but 
the enlightened alſo, are powerfully af- 
fected by external appearance. Suſcep- 
tible nature admits the impreſſion previ- 
oully to the interference of rational re- 
finement. The remark is indiſputably 
juſt, and we may proceed to the applica- 
tion. 88 

I ſay then, that of late it has been the 
whimſical affectation of the times to 
throw aſide all formality, and to break 
down the barriers which reſtrained the 
obtruding footſtep of upſtart inſolence. 
The dreſs diſtinctive of a profeſſion or 
an office, is ſtudiouſly laid aſide, as far as 
the obſtinacy of laws and cuſtoms will 
admit. The profeſſional or official man- 
ners are even more readily relinquiſhed, 
Though the moſt important end of the 
moſt important profeſſions and offices 


0 TYOOF, Gow NOIMHN, OY OEAE, TOYE 
 NOAAOTE ay Diocenes. 
may 
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may be fruſtrated, yet it is thought a 
compenſation, that the individuals who 
fill them become agreeable. They ceaſe 
to be venerable, to become agreeable *, 
Public good 1s too remote an end to in- 
duce them to renounce the charms of 
eaſe, Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the arguments in favour of this voluntary 
degradation, are often plauſible, and the 
motives ſometimes amiable, It is often 
cauſed by true humility, and a deteſta- 
tion of the unjuſt claims of hypocriſy, 
But I fear the general prevalence of that 
ſpontaneous abaſement which marks the 


He vio ru XKPHETOTHE #&Mov jtrn 
Mebazxe Tov oAov tes erorngiay Cie MrxAN DER. 
But nothing indecorous or incongruons is generally 
agreeable, Great men, like great things, require a 
correſpondence of parts or circumſtances. Il faut 
que les grands choſes aient de grandes parties ; les 
grands hommes ont de grands bras, les grands ar- 
bres de grands branches, et les grandes montagnes 
ſont compolees d' autres montagnes qui ſont audeſſus 
et au deſſous; c'eſt la nature des choſes qui fair cela. 
MonTzesquity, 
Thus 15 taſte intereſted in maintaining an uniform 
dignity of character, 


age, 
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age, and deſtroys the true national cha- 
racter, is often the genuine effect of a real 
want of perſonal dignity; a defect which 
is often rendered more conſpicuous, by 
the contraſt of a dignified appearance. 
Real merit and external dignity muſt add 
a luſtre to each other, like the diamond, 
and the gold in which it is infixed. Pity 
would be loſt in laughter, if we were to 
ſee an ideot in the robe of royalty. But 
whatever is the motive, or however agree- 
able within a narrow circle the effects 
of the faſhion of aboliſhing all forms 
whatever, the miſchief of it 1s now felt 
in every part of the community. 

The levelling principle, as it may be 
termed, has not heſitated to diveſt the 
chief magiſtrate of dignity, to inſult his 
perſon, to draw aſide the veil of majeſty, 
and to poliute the very FOUNTAIN OF Bo- 
NOUR. The executive powers of govern- 
ment have been traduced in language 
level to the capacity of the meanelt la- 
bourer that carouſes in the loweſt houſe 
of vulgar entertainment. I am not one 


of thoſe who would promote the moſt 
diſtant 
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diſtant tendency to deſpotiſm; but I 
would promote ORDER and TRANQUILLI- 
TY, the moſt valuable ends of civilization. 


And I will aſſert, that when the perſons 


of the rulers in any department of the 
ſtate are rendered contemptible, the re- 
verence neceſſary to reſtrain the vulgar is 
removed, and it is not wonderful, that 
the conſequences are RIOT and REBELLION, 
The ſymptoms have appeared, and plain- 
ly indicate the cauſe of the diſtemper, 
The infection of French“ levity has per- 
vaded the whole maſs of the Engliſh body 
politic. | 

Look into the ſenate of an empire in 
extent, connections, reſources, and glories 
unrivalled. I will not be perſonal; 
though to be perſonal is, in the preſent 
age, the readieſt method to excite popu- 
lar attention, I will ſay nothing of the 
diſſipated youth, the virulent rancour, 
the petulant abuſe, the infidel princi- 


We laugh, we ſing, we feaſt, we play, we 
adopt every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown 
out to us by the zation that is planning our deſtruc- 
tion. BaowxE. 
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ples “, or the debauched morals, of any 
one ſenator : the ſenatorial rank ſhould 
conſecrate the perſons who poſſeſs it. 
And yet I will be free to remark, that the 
characteriſtic of the ſenate-houſle is the 
faſhionable levity f. When Cyneas went 

Out 


„»The lenity to popery ſo conſpicuous in this 
age, has been thought by ſenſible perſons to ariſe not 
from the generoſity of our rulers, but their contempt 
. ef all religion, and from worldly, though falſe, policy, 
See BROWRE. 

It muſt ever be unpopular in this Proteſtant coun- 
try among the middle ranks, that is, among thoſe in 
whom the remains of principle and national charac- 
ter are chiefly to be found. It muſt be wicked in 
a high degree, if the pope is Antichri/?, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton and many others have thought; whoſe 
hearts and underſtandings were at leaſt as good as 
thoſe of Hume, Voltaire, and many profeſſed un- 
believers, who have concurred in altering laws 
which affect religion. 


+ If ſenators ſeldom riſe in political ſtudy, higher 
than the ſecuring of a borough ; inſtead of hiſtory, 
be only read in novels; inſtead of legiſlation, in 
party pamphlets ; inſtead of philoſophy, in irreli- 
gion; inſtead of manly and upright manners, in tri- 
fling entertainments, dreſs, and gaming ; if this 
ſhould be their ruling character, what muſt be ex- 
pected from ſuch eſtabliſhed ignorance, but errors 
in the firſt concoction?“ « In 
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put from the Roman fenate, he reported 
that it was a congreſs of kings. Such 
was the auguſt aſſembly. How would 
he have been affected, had he ever ſeen 
the lawgivers * of a diſtinguiſhed nation 

in 


* In a nation thus circumftanced, you will ſee 
ſome of its moſt public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned 
into ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead of the dignity 
of freedom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs would pre- 
vail. Forwardneſs of young men without experi- 


ence, intemperate ridicule, difſolute mirth, and loud 


peals of laughter, would be the ruling character of 
ſuch an aſſembly. 

In the court of Areopagus, ſo little was ridi- 
cule regarded as the teſt of truth, that it was held 
an unpardonable offence to laugh while the aſſembly 
was ſitting.” Browne. 

* Eſt ei, cui reſpublica commiſſa eſt, neceſſaria 
oratio et ſapientia, qua regat populos, qua ſtabiliat 
leges, qua caftiget improbes, qua tueatur bonos, qua 
laudet claros viros, qua præcepta laudis et ſalutis 
apte ad perſuadendum edat ſuis civibus, qua hortari 
ad decus, revocare à flagitio, conſolari poſſit afflictos, 
factaque et conſulta fortium et ſapientium, cum 
improborum ignominiã ſempiternis monumentis pro- 
dere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipiſcendos et 
ad rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt et inermes, 
nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia ornati. 

Cic. 
This 
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n the garb of grooms, and with the man- 
ners of a merry Andrew laughing, jeſt- 
ing, quarrelling, challenging, or affect- 
edly inattentive during a debate, which 
might terminate in the diſmemberment 
of the empire. If we were not certain 
of the contrary, we might haſtily conclude, 
that all who ſhew that they could have 
fiddled while Rome was burning, mult 
partake in the other diſpoſitions of a Nero. 

Look on the judicial ſeat where a hu- 
man creature is placed to diſpenſe life 
and death; to determine queſtions fcarce- 
ly leſs intereſting than life, thoſe of li- 
berty and property. Even there, on the 
very bench where it once was uſual to 
be proverbially grave, ſymptoms have 
appeared of the faſhionable levity. Uſeful 
forms“ are oſtentatiouſly renounced; and 


the 


This happened when liberty and manly virtue 
were on the decline ; and when levity was prepariag 
the way for thoſe monſters in human forms, many 
of the Roman Emperors. 

* Eſt proprĩum munus magiltratis intelligere ſe 
gerere perſonam civitatis debereque ej us dignitatem 
et decus ſuſtinere. Cig. 


Of 
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the ſingular dreſs which our forefathers 
juſtly contrived to cauſe a veneration for 
the perſon of a judge, and a readier ac- 
quieſcence in his deciſions, is worn with 
apparent reluctance, or gradually diveſted 
of its power of exciting awe. The con- 
tempt which familiarity of appearance in 
ſuch a ſituation muſt produce, is diſre- 
garded for the pleaſure of eaſe, and the 
character of rendering ſuperiority leſs 
painful, by liberal condeſcenſion. But 
he who repreſents a king in the actual 
performance of his moſt uſeful and ſacred 
office, the diſtribution of juſtice, muſt en- 
deavour to appear awful to the rude ruf- 
fian, and the miſcreant of ſociety, as well 
as agreeable to thoſe whoſe enlightened 
minds can look through the pageantry of 
an outſide“. Had theſe venerable officers 


Of theſe uſeful forms, we may truly ſay in the 
language of the ſchools, Forma dat eſſe rei. If the 
people have prejudices, they are to be indulged in 
them, while they are innocent, for the ſake of tran- 
quillity. 

Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed quid feciſſe decebit 

Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpectus Honcſti. 

CLAUDIAN, 


been 
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been loved and revered as fathers, they 
probably would not have been inſulted 
either in the conflicts of party, or the 
fury of riot. There is a beauty in de- 
corum, which renders the aſſumption 
of external dignity, when it is ſupported 
by mental and official importance, 
agreeable as well as venerable. The 
mind is hurt with incongruity, when it 
finds a bellus homo in the repreſentative 
of a king. The afs in the lion's ſkin ex- 
Cites ridicule when detected; but the lion 
in the exterior of the aſs, would receive 
real injury, infult, and contempt, His 
voluntary abaſement would invite the 
heel of the vileſt animal. It ſhould be 
remembered, that there are more in a 
great city who reſemble Therſites than 
Ulyſſes. 

All who are poſſeſſed of command 
ought to poſſeſs a GOD CHARACTER *, 
and to maintain a reſpectable appearance 
even in the minute circumſtances of or- 
dinary life. Opinion is one of the ſureſt 


8 xadexd- &pyio d v xiiporog. DEMuockirus. 
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foundations of authority. It is a confi- 
dence in the perſonal merit of the com- 
mander, which renders obedience cheer- 
ful and implicit, and cauſes an alacrity 
of execution, which power only ſeldom 
effects. Whether ſome miſcarriages in 
the naval and military departments have 
nat been, indirectly, cauſed by the ſelec- 
tion of fine gentlemen, of agreeable tri- 
flers; of men of levity in appearance, 
levity in converſation, and levity of 
principle, to command armaments, I 
leave to my countrymen to determine, 
Whether it is not pernicious to a nation, 
that men of BAD CHARACTER, even 
monfters of vice, if we may believe re- 
port, ſhould have the official right of 
appointment“ in naval, military, and 

eccleſiaſtical 


* I am unwilling to apply to the Engliſh court, 
becauſe I firmly believe that he who preſides there 
is a noble exception, the words of Lucan, 


exeat aula 


Qui vult eſſe pius. Virtus et ſumma poteſlas 
Non coeunt. 


But though the fountain-head is clear, many of 
the ſtreams have polluted themſelves. Such at leaſt 
is 
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eccleſiaſtical affairs, is a problem which 
J leave to be ſolved by the apparent 
profligacy of this age, and the experi- 
enced miſeries of this reign. Whether 
in troubleſome times it is expedient to 
delegate a reputed petit maitre, as a Vice- 
Roy over a manly nation, let futurity de- 
cide, He may be an auguſt perſonage ; 
but if the world thinks otherwiſe, the 
conſequence 1s nearly the ſame. 

That the clergy imitate the prevailing 
manners, is lamentable “, but not ſurpri- 


ſing. With all the imperfections of 


is the public opinion, which has almoſt as bad an 
effect on affairs, as the reality; for dignities are, in 
conſequence of it, evil ſpoken of and deſpiſed. He 
who promotes to offices of truſt and honour, an in- 
famous debauchee, and a notorious writer againſt 
the religion of his country, does more harm than 
either the one by his bad example, or the other by 
his conceited lucubrations. It looks as if govern- 
ment were inſincere, and conſidered morality and 
religion mereiy as ftate-engines, I will leave the 
1mpartial and diſcerning public to diſcover, whether 
or not characters infamouſly immoral, and wantonly 
irreligious, have been remarkably patronized, 

* Munus eorum efle debet reſiſtere et /ewvita!: 
multitudinis et perditorum temeritati, +7. 
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human nature, they are expoſed to pecu- 
liar temptation. Few among mankind 
are practical philoſophers ; and the prefer- 
ments of the clergy are unfortunately in 
the hands of thoſe, whoſe manners they 
muſt reſemble to procure their protection, 
I will not add to the obloquy poured 
on their order. I will only regret, that 
they are ready to aſſiſt in diveſting them- 
ſelves of dignity, by throwing aſide that 
ſingularity of dreſs *, which, in ſome mode 
or other, in all ages and countries, has 
been deviſed to ſecure reſpect to the ſa- 
cerdotal order; not an uſeleſs and a bi- 
goted devotion to it, but a decent defer- 
ence neceſſary to give weight to their of- 
ficial inſtruction; neceſſary not only for 
their own, but their country's benefit F. 


It 


With reſpect to the pomp of canonical exter- 
nals, we may ſay, 
Quin ipſa /uperbia longe 
Diſceſſit, vitium rebus ſolenne ſecundis, 
Virtutumque 7zgrata comes. CLAUDIAN. 
+ La religion eſt toujours le meilleur garant que 
Pon puiſſe avoir des mœurs des hommes. | 


MoNnTESQUIEU. 
What 
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It is not among thoſe alone who ſup- 
port a public character, but in the re- 
tired walks of private life “, we ttace 
the ſame levity of behaviour, appearance, 
and converſation. The man of fortune, 
even the PEER, takes a pride in being 
diſtinguiſhed only by internal worth, 
from his huntſman or his porter. His 
own education may ſometimes prevent 
the ill effects upon his own mind F, yet 


What ſhall we ſay, then, to thoſe vain writers of 
the age, who, to uſe the words of a virtuous writer, 
«© endeavour to deſtroy the conſolation of the af- 
«« flited, the hopes of the good, and the fears of 
« the wicked?” If you will believe themſelves, 
they are the wiſeſt of men, and the greateſt bene- 
factors to mankind, 


* Nobilium enim vita oe mutato, mores 
civitatis mutari ſolent. Cie. 

In the very low ranks, I believe, the national 
character, the mores civitatis, are not quite loſt, 
Faſhionable influence does not deſcend quite ſo low. 
The Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem as willing 
as ever to fight the national enemy wherever they 
meet with him. The commanders are choſen from 
the higher claſſes, 


+ Not always, for frequens imitatio tranſit in 
mores. | QUINTILIAN, 
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the example tends to confound every 
vulgar idea of fubordination; and it is 
not wonderful if popular tumults ariſe, 
and ſcarcely an individual is found capa- 
ble of ſuppreſſing the growing inſurrec- 
tion, by the ſtrong controul of perſo- 
nal authority“. The nation is at this 
time at a lofs for perſons DISINTERESTED 
AND DIGNIFIED enough to fupport with 
credit the office of a juſtice of peace, 

I dwell not on the moral evil of the 
univerſal levity, becauſe it is obvious, 
But it ſhould be conſidered by thoſe who 
would not attend fimply to the moral 
evil, that moral is moſt truly national 
evil. 

It has ſtrongly infected the taſte in 
literature T. Modern French authors 
are chiefly imitated and admired among 


Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile valgus. 
Jamque faces et ſaxa volant ; furor arma miniſtrat : 
Tum pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexère, ſilent: arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet. ViRG. 


+ Mores abeunt in ſtudia, as well as ſtudia in 
mores, 


thoſe 
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thoſe who dictate from the throne of fa- 
ſhion. The celebrated productions of 
modern French philoſophy are fanciful, 
and tend rather to lower than exalt hu- 
manity. Their recent hiſtories are deſti- 
tute of dignity, both of diction and ſenti- 
ment, and unconfirmed by authorities. 
Their ſtyle is void of manly grace, and 
much reſembles that which was cenſured 
by the antients as one kind of the Aſia- 
tic“, though the moderns who uſe it, 
value themſelves in diſcovering a mode 
which they fancy novel. 

But to what purpoſe are theſe ſtric- 
tures? To a great and a good one. 
They tend to ſhew the expediency of 
increaſing the perſonal merit f of the in- 
dividuals, who compoſe the aggregate 
of a nation. They point out the neceſſity 
of reſuming the national character, which 
has been exchanged for the levity of 


„ Genera autem Aſiaticæ dictionis duo ſunt ; 
unum ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam 


gravibus et ſeveris quam concinnis et venuſtis. 
| Cre. 


+ Diguus tibi ſis, | SENECA. 
8 France. 
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France. Such a levity is connected with 
luxury, effeminacy, and every thing ig- 
noble, and 1s at once the cauſe and the 
effect of deſpotiſm. It is to be ſhunned, 
as peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in the 
land of liberty. It is in every place diſ- 
graceful to humanity, for it tends to de- 
grade it in the ſcale of exiſtence. 

But how is this levity to be ſhunned, 
and the national character reſtored? Ad- 
verſity is a ſharp remedy for political 
diſeaſe, and not to be wiſhed for till more 
lenient methods have failed. A radical 
cure may be effected, by reſtoring vigour 
to the modes of education, Let the 
mind be early habituated to ſomething 
ſolid for the employment of its energies ; 
let it be ſupplied with food, which will 
nouriſh and add ſtrength and agility, not 
with that which only bloats, or over- 
loads with morbid matter. Let the un- 
4 corrupted boſom of ingenuous youth 
Ti imbibe the ſpirit, the virtue, the ele- 
vation of ſentiment, and the rational 
1 love of liberty, which exalted the po- 
liſhed 
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liſned antients to all that is great and 
glorious in this ſublunary ſcene. 

To accompliſh this purpoſe, I have 
contributed my little portion. To in- 
creaſe the general ſtock of perſonal merit, 
is the ſcope of this Treatiſe, I have la- 
boured to infuſe a taſte for the antients, 
which will naturally cauſe an admiration 
of their writings, and an adoption of their 
ſentiments. I have endeavoured to re- 
commend a long and cloſe application to 
letters, and to explode the novel“, and 
ſuperficial modes which terminate in diſ- 
appointment. I have aimed at FOUNDING 
PUBLIC ON PRIVATE VIRTUE. 

Such was my deſign. If it ſhould fail, 
the conſcious rectitude of it ſhall con- 
ſole me in diſappointment. I have nei- 
ther wiſhed to flatter nor offend. Truth 
is of no party, and a free ſpirit is ſupe- 
rior to adulation, I do not enjoy, and 
1 have not ſought the patronage of thoſe 
from whence comes promotion. I have 


Optimum eſt majorum ſequi veſtigia, fi rectè 
præceſſerint. Cic. 


paid 
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paid no homage where favour is to be 
gained by arts which I have never ſtu- 
died. I complain not, neither ought J 
to complain. If my deſign produces its 
effect, I ſhall not be without a reward. 
I ſhall feel a ſolid ſatisfaction in having 
done ſomething conducive to the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of my country. 

Though politics, a ſubject adapted 
to raiſe the paſſions, engroſs the 
thoughts of every order, and little at- 
tention is paid to any other public- ſpi- 
rited exertions, but thoſe of the ſenate 
and the field; yet reaſon informs me, 
that a community may be moſt perma- 
nently and importantly ſerved, by the 
peaceful labours of the ſtudent. I will 
not derogate from the glory of arms, or 
the merit of political conflicts; but J will 
ſay, that he effects a durable and a ſub- 
ſtantial good to ſociety, who ſucceſsfully 
labours, in adding to the PERSONAL ME- 
RIT of a riſing generation. He ſows the 
ſeeds of excellence, which may ſpring 
up in a happy ſoil to aggrandize a king- 

| dom ; 


dom; and of virtues, which may in future 
ages bleſs and exalt human nature, 
When temporary ſubjects have paſſed 
away like the morning dew, thoſe which 
are intended to promote a real and uni- 
verſal good, will continue to diffuſe a 
beneficial influence, 


THE END, 


